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CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES, &c. 



The compoutionof this tract was one of the most effectaal ser- 
vices which Swift rendered to Oxford's administration. The bril- 
liancy of a long and unvaried current of success, and a tacit feeling 
of shame, had hitherto withheld the Tories from openly opposing 
the Duke of Marlborough, or gravely impeaching the conduct of a 
war, which, under his guidance, had added so many victories to 
the military annals of England. But the most successful general 
that ever lived, was doomed finally to experience, that even a long 
train of victory, will, like manna, pall upon the public taste. Envy, 
and malignant faction, whom the gla^ of successful services had 
long dazzled, at length claimed their victim. The Tories were in- 
imical to the cause for which Marlborough fought, and still more 
to the domestic influence of his Duchess, on which his greatness 
had arisen. The nobles felt themselves overshadowed ; the new 
ministry were conscious of a controul which they durst not 
own. While the war lasted, it was impossible to dismiss Marlbo- 
rough without the most awful responsibility ; and the only alter- 
native which remained, was to render the war unpopular. With 
this view. Swiff s Conduct of the Allies was published, and pro- 
duced the deepest sensationdupon the public mind. It was imme- 
diately regarded as an annunciation of the minister's disposition 
to make a separate peace, which some papers in the Examiner had 
already hinted at.* The merits and defects of this pamphlet, 
we have endeavoured to discuss in our account of the life of the 
author. It continued to be a sort of Shibboleth of party, so late 
as the days of Dr Johnson, who declares that it tore the veil 
from the eyes of the people, ** who having been amused with bon- 
fires and triumphal processions, looked with idolatry on the general 
and his friends,'' and were confounded between rage and shame, 
when they found that, ** mines had been exhausted and millions de- 
stroyed," to secure the Dutch, or aggrandize the Emperor with- 
out any advantage to ourselves ; that we had been bribing our 



* ** The fisctioD kave at lust disco?efed ihenueWes, and give broad hiota 
that they are for a separate peace. They begin to sift us in that point, and 
tee how it will go down. Though the present ( .zaminer has no one qiialifl« 
cation of his predecessor, but lying, and impudence i yet they make use of 
him as a tool, to prepare the way for some more able pen, to offer what no 
one else woold dare to mention.**— 2^ Dutchfiarricr our*t, Lond. 171 2. 
p. 37. 
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nclgbbours lo fight their own quarrel, and that among ourcnemiet 
Y/e might number our allies." But the Whigs viewed the influ- 
cncc of thf) pamphlet, as equally dishonourably and bale^u] to 
the nation* They exclaimed, that the designs of Harley's ministry 
were now manifest; that a separate peace was their object, which, 
while it detached Britain from her continental allies, lost the 
fruits of a long war, and threw her into the arms of France, was, 
in fact, to prepare the road for the restoration of the exiled family 
of Stuart. It was strongly insisted* that nothing but foreign as- 
sistance could secure the protestant succession. But the reason 
assigned, though plausible in itself, was not at all palatable to 
the nation. Again it was said, that France's disclamation of sup- 
porting the pretender, could not be depended upon ; and that if she 
phoLC to enforce his claim, England was unequal, single-handed^ 
to cope with France. This is an argument which the experience 
of modern tiroes has fully confuted, and although long urged to 
keep Biitain in a miserable dependence upon petty continental alii* 
nnces, was never in unison with the feelings of the British people. 
Yet it may be well doubted, whether the Tories, in their precipi- 
tate resolution to make peace, did not forfeit the advantages they 
Lad derived from the victories obtained during the war. 

The progress of this pamphlet can be plainly traced in the 
Journal to Stella : 

30lh October, iZHi Swift declares himself busy about some- 
thing to open the eyes of the nation, who are half bewitched 
against a ]}eace; and is ii\ great hop^ to prove, that Britain is the 
inost undone nation in Europe. And from that time, down to 
the 24th of November, are several allusions to the same task. 
Qn that day he writes that the pamphlet is finished, and on the 
27th he announces that it it is finally published. 

30lh November, Stella is informed, that the pamphlet makes a 
world of noise, and communicates many most important facts, not 
before known. On the same day tlie second edition was publibhed, 
a thirc) upon the 2d, andafourth upon the 6ih of December following. 

The tract was not long unanswered. The most forward in the 
contest, was Dr Hare, the Duke of Marlborough's chaplain, who 
published *' The Allies and the late Ministry defended against 
France, and the present friends of France," in four parts. But, 
there are many other answers to the Conduct of the Allies, and 
it is mentioned in all the Whig tracts of the day, with an appear* 
ancc of irritation suitable to the injury it had done their caus«. 
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PREFACE. 



I CANNOT sufficiently admire the industry of a 
sort of men, wholly out of favour with the prince 
and people, and openly professing a separate in- 
terest from the bulk of the landed men, who yet 
are able to raise at this Juncture so great a cla- 
mour against a peace, witnout offering one single 
reason, but what we find in their ballads. I lay 
it down for a maxim, that no reasonable man, 
whether Whig or Tory, (since it is necessary to 
use those foolish terms,) can be of opinion for con- 
tinuing the war upon the footing it now is, un- 
less he be a gainer by it, or hopes it may occa- 
sion some new turn of affairs at nome, to the ad- 
vantage of his party ; or, lastly, unless he be very 
Ignorant of the kingdom's condition, and by what 
means we have been reduced to it. Upon the 
two first cases, where interest is concerned, I 
have nothing to say : but, as to the last, I think 
it highly necessary, that the public should be 
freely and impartially told what circumstances 
they are in^ after what manner they have been 
treated by those whom they trusted so many 
years with the disposal of their blood and trea- 
sure, and what the consequences of this manage- 
ment are likely to be, upon themselves and their 
posterity. 

Those, who, either by writing or discourse, have 
undertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
ministry in the management of the war, and of 
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the treaty at Gertruydenburgh, have spent time in 
celebrating the conduct and valour of our leaders 
and their troops, in summing up the victories they 
have gained, and the towns they have taken. Then 
they tell us, what high articles were insisted on 
by our ministers, and those of the confederates, 
and what pains both were at in persuading France 
to accept them. But nothing of this can give 
the least satisfaction to the just complaints of the 
kingdom. As to the war, our gnevances are, 
that a grqater load has been laid on us than was 
either just or necessary, or than we have been 
able to bear ; that the grossest impositions have 
been submitted to, for the advancement of pri- 
vate wealth and power, or, in order to forward 
the more dangerous designs of a faction, to both 
which a peace would have put an end ; and that 
the part of the war which was chiefly our pro- 
vince, which would have been most beneficial to 
us, and destructive to the enemy, was wholly ne- 
glected. As to a peace, we complain of being 
deluded by a mock treaty ; in which, those who 
negociated took care to make such demands, as 
they knew were impossible to be complied with ; 
and therefore might securely press every article 
as if they were in earnest. 

These are some of the points I design to treat 
of in the following discourse ; with several others, 
which I thought it necessary at this time for the 
kingdom to be informed of I think I am not 
mistaken in those facts I mention ; at least, not 
in any circumstance so material as to weaken the 
consequences I draw from them. 

After ten years war with perpetual success, to 
tell us it is yet impossible to nave a good peace, is 
very surprising, and seems so different from what 
has ever happened in the world before, that a 
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man of any paiiy may' be allowed suspecting, 
that we have been either ill used, or have not 
made the most of our victories, and might there- 
fore desire to know where the difficulty lay. 
Then it is natural to inquire into our present con- 
dition ; how long we shall be able to go on at 
this rate; what the consequences may be upon 
the present and iiiture ages; and whether a peace, 
without that impracticable point which some 
people do so much insist on, be really ruinous in 
Itself, or equally so, with the continuance of the 
war. 
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THE ALLIES, Sec. 



The motives that may engage a wise prince of 
state in a war, I take to be one or more of these : 
either to check the overgrown power of some 
ambitious neighbour ; to recover what has been 
unjustly taken from them ; to revenge some in- 
jury they have received, which all political ca- 
suists allow ; to assist some ally in a just quarrel ; 
or, lastly, to defend themselves when they are in- 
vaded. In all these cases, the writers upon poli- 
tics admit a war to be justly undertaken. The 
last is, what has been usually called pro arts et 
focis ; where no expense or endeavour can be too 
great, because all we have is at stake, and conse-^ 
auently our utmost force to be exerted ; and the 
dispute is soon determined, either in safety, or 
utter destruction. But in the other four, I be- 
lieve, it will be found, that no monarch or com- 
monwealth did ever engage beyond a certain de- 
gree ; never proceeding so far as to exhaust the 
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Strength and substance of their country by anti- 
cipations and loans, which, in a few years, must 
put them in a worse condition than any they 
could reasonably apprehend from those evils, for 
the preventing of which they first entered into 
the war ; because this would be to run into real 
infallible ruin, only in hopes to remove what 
might, perhaps, but appear so, by a probable spe- 
culation. 

And as a war should be undertaken upon a just 
and prudent motive, so it is still more obvious, 
that a prince ought naturally to consider the con- 
dition he is in, when he enters on it; whether 
his coffers be full, his revenues clear of debts, his 
people numerous and rich, by a long peace and 
free trade, not ovcrpressed with many burden- 
some taxes ; no violent faction ready to dispute 
his just prerogative, and thereby weaken his au- 
thority at home, and lessen his reputation abroad^ 
For, if the contrary of all this happen to be his 
case, he will hardly be persuaded to disturb the 
world's quiet and his own, while there is any 
other way left of preserving the latter with ho- 
nour and safetv. 

Supposing the war to have commenced upon a. 
just motive ; the next thing to be considered is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the 
overtures of a peace ; which I take to be, either 
when the enemy is ready to yield the point ori- 
ginally contended for, or when that point is found 
impossible to be ever obtained; or, when con- 
tending any longer, although with probability of 
gaining that point at last, would put such a prince 
and his people in a worse condition than the pre- 
sent loss of it. All which considerations are of 
much greater force where a war is managed by 
an alliance of many confederates, which, in a va- 
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riety of interests among the several parties^ is 
liable to so many unforeseen accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered 
which party has the deepest share in the quarrel : 
for, altnough each may have their particular rea-, 
sons, yet one or two among them will probably 
be more concerned than the rest, and therefore 
ought to bear the greatest part of the burden, in 
proportion to their strength. For example : two 
princes may be competitors for a kingdom ; and it 
will be your interest to take the part of him, who 
will probably allow you good conditions of trade, 
rather than of the other, who may possibly not. 
However, that prince, whose cause you espouse, 
although never so vigorously, is the principal in 
that war, and you, properly speaking, are but a 
second. Or a commonwealth may lie in danger 
to be overrun by a powerful neighbour, which, in 
time, may produce very bad consequences upon 
your trade and liberty : it is therefore necessiry, 
as well as prudent, to lend them assistances, and 
help them to win a strong secure frontier ; but, 
as they must, in course, be the first and greatest 
sufferers, so in justice, they ought to bear the 
greatest weight. If a house be on fire, it behoves 
all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets to 
quench it ; but the owner is sure to be undone 
first : and it is not impossible, that those at next 
door may escape by a shower from Heaven, or the 
stillness of the weather, or some other favourable 
accident. 

But, if any ally, who is not so immediately con* 
cemed in the good or ill fortune of the war, be 
$0 generous as to contribute more than the prin- 
cipal party, and even more in proportion to his 
abilities, he ought at least to have his share in 
what is conquered from the enemy ; or, if his ro- 
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tpandc disposition transport him so far, as to ex- 
pect little or nothing from this, he might how- 
ever hope, that the principals would make it up 
in dignity and respect ; ana he would surely think 
it montrous to nnd them intermeddling in his 
domestic affairs^ prescribing what servants he 
should keep, or dismiss, pressing him perpetually 
with the most unreasonable demands, and at every 
turn threatening to break the alliance, if he wilt 
not comply. 

From these reflections upon war in general, I 
descend to consider those wars wherein England 
has been engaged since the conquest. In the 
civil wars of the barons, as well as those between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, great destruc- 
tion was made of the nobility and gentry ; new 
families raised, and old ones extinguished ; but 
the monev spent on both sides> was employed and 
circutatecl at home ; no public debts contracted ; 
and a very few years of peace quickly set all right 
again. 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnatu- 
ral rebellion against king Charles I. The usurpers 
maintained great armies in constant pay, had al- 
most continual war with Spain or Holland ; but, 
managing it by theii^fleets, they increased very 
much the riches of tne kingdom, instead of ex- 
hausting them. 

Our foreign wars were generally against Scot- 
land or France; the first, being in this island, 
carried no money out of the kingdom, and were 
seldom of long continuance. During our first 
wars with France, we possessed great dominions 
in that country, where we preserved some foot- 
ing till the reign of queen Mary ; and although 
some of our later princes made very chargeable 
expeditions thitl^ier, a subsidy, and two or three 
fifteenths, cleared all the debt. Besides, our vie- 
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tories were then of some use, as well as glory ; for 
we were so prudent as to fight, and so happy as 
to conquer, only for ourselves. 

The Dutch wars in the reign of king Charles II., 
although begun and carried on under a very cor- 
rupt administration, and much to the dishonour 
of the crown, did indeed keep the king needy 
and poor, by discontinuing or discontenting his 

Earliament, when he most needed their assistance ; 
ut neither left any debt upon the nation, nor 
carried any money out of it. 

At the Revolution, a general war broke out in 
Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 
against France, to check the ambitious designs 
of that monarch; and here the emperor, the 
Dutch, and England, were principals. About this 
time, the custom first began among us of borrow- 
ing millions upon funds of interest. It was pre- 
tended, that the war could not possibly last above 
one or two campaigns ; and that the debts con- 
tracted might be easily paid in a few years by a 
gentle tax, without burdening the subject. But 
the true reason for embracing this expedient, was 
the security of a new prince, not firmly settled on 
the throne. People were tempted to lend, by 
great premiums and large interest; and it con- 
cerned them nearly to preserve that government, 
which they had trusted with their money. The 
person * said to have been author of so detestable 
a project,, lived to see some of its fatal consequen- 
ces, whereof his grandchildren will not see an 
end. And this pernicious counsel closed very 
well with the posture of affairs at that time : for 
a set of upstarts, who had little or no part in the 
Revolution, but valued themselves upon their 
noise and pretended zeal when the work was 

* Dr Gilbert Burnet| biahop of Sarum. 
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over, were got into credit at court, by the merit 
of becoming undertakers and projectors of loans 
and funds ; these, finding that the gentlemen of 
estates were not willing to come into their mea- 
sures, fell upon those new schemes of raising mo- 
ney, in order to create a monied interest, that 
might in time vie with the landed, and of which 
they hoped to be at the head. ^ 

The ground of the first war for ten years after 
the Revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to 
make France acknowledge the late king, and to 
recover Hudson's Bay. But, during that whole 
war, the sea was almost entirely neglected, and 
the greatest part of six millions annually employ- 
ed to enlarge the frontier of the Dutch ; for the 
king was a general, but not an admiral ; and al- 
though king of England, was a native of Holland. 

Alter ten ye?rs fighting to little purpose, after 
the loss of above a hundred thousand men, and a 
debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 
hearkened to the tenns of peace, which was con-? 
eluded with great advantages to the empire and 
Holland, but none at all to us, and clogged soon 
after with the famous treaty of partition, f by 
which Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain, were to be 
added to the French dominions ; or, if that crown 
should think fit to set aside the treaty, upon the 
Spaniards refusing to accept it, as they declared 
they would to the several parties at the very 
time of the transacting it, then the French would 



* The apology alleged by the answerers of the tract, was the 
stubborn opposition of the Tories to an excise, or any other 
^heme for raising taxes within the year. 

t The Pariition Treaty executed by France, Holland, and 
flngland, in I698, provided solemnly for the division of the Spa« 
nish dominions, in the event of Charles II., then king of Spain, 
dying without issue. It was a bait thrown out by the French mo- 
narch to the ambition of our \Villiam III., who fell into the snare. 
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have pretensions to the whole monarchy. And 
so it proved in the event ; for the late King of 
Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his ter* 
ritories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, 
during his own life, and without his consent, ra- 
ther chose to bequeath the monarchy entire to a 
younger son of France ; and this prince was ac- 
knowledged for king of Spain, both by us and 
Holland. 

It must be granted, that the counsels of enter- 
ing into this war, were violently opposed by the 
church-party, who first advised th^ late king to 
acknowledge the Duke of Anjou; and particu-* 
larly it is affirmed, that a certain great person,^ 
who was then in the church interest, told the 
king, in November 1701, that since his majesty 
was determined to engage in a war so contrary to 
his private opinion, he could serve him no longer, 
and accordingly gave up his employment; al«- 
though he happened afterwards to change his 
mind, when he was to be at the head of the Trea- 
sury, and have the sole management of affairs at 
home, while those abroad were to be in the hands 
of one, whose advantage, by all sorts of ties, 
he was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war against France and 
Spain, made by us and Holland, are dated with- 
in a few days of each other. In that published 
by the States, they say very truly, that they are 



* '' The Lord Godolpbin declined accepting the office of Lord 
High Treasurer, until he was over- ruled by the persuasions of 
Marlborough, to whose eldest daughter his son was married. 
This nobleman refused to command the forces abroad, unless the 
Treasury should be put into the hands of Godolphin, on whose 
punctuality in point of remittances he knew he could depend/'*— 
Smollet, ad ann, 1702. 

T3 
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nearest, and most exposed to the fire ; that they 
are blocked up on all sides, and actually attacked 
by the kings of France and Spain ; that their de- 
claration is the effect of an urging and pressing 
necessity; with other expressions to the same 
purpose. They desire the assistance of all kings 
imd princes, 8cc. The grounds of their quarrel 
with France, arc such as only affect themselves, 
or at least more immediately than any other 
prince or state ; such, as the French refusing to 
grant the Tariff, promised by the treaty of Rys- 
wick ; the loading of the Dutch inhabitants set- 
tled in France, with excessive duties, contrary 
to the said treaty ; the violation of the Partition 
Treaty by the French accepting the King of 
Spain's will, and threatening the States if thev 
would not comply; the seizing of the Spanish 
Netherlands by tlie French troops, and turning 
out the Dutch, who, by permission of the late 
King of Spain, were in garrison there ; by which 
means that republic was deprived of her barrier, 
contrary to the treaty of partition, where it was 
particularly stipulated, that the Spanish Nether- 
lands should be left to the archduke. They al- 
leged, that the French king governed Flanders 
as his own, although under the name of his 
grandson, and sent great numbers of troops thi- 
ther to fright them ; that he had seized the city 
and citadel of lie^e ; had possessed himself of 
several places in the archbishopric of Cologne, 
and maintained troops in the country of Wolfen- 
buttle, in order to block up the Dutch on all 
sides ; and caused his resident to give in a me- 
morial, wherein he threatened the States to act 
aeainst them, if they refused complying with 
tfie contents of that memorial. 
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Tlic queen's declaration of war is grounded up^ 
on the grand alliance, as this was upon the un-^ 
just usurpations and encroachments of the French 
king; whereof the instances produced are, his 
keeping in possession a great part of the Spanish 
doininions, seizing Milan and the Spanish Low- 
countries, making himself master ot Cadiz, &c* 
And instead of giving satisfaction in th^se poiuts^ 
lus putting an indignity and affront on her ma- 
jesty, and kingdoms, by declaring the pretended 
Prince of Wales, King of England, &c. Which 
last, was the only personal quarrel we had in the 
war; and even this was positively denied by 
France, that king being willing to acknowledge 
her majesty, 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations, 
that England ought no more to have been a prin- 
cipal in this war than Prussia, or any other pow- 
er, who came afterward into that alliance. Hol- 
land was first in danger, the French troops be- 
ing, at that time, just at the gates of Nimeguen. 
3ut the complaints made in our declaration do 
all, except the last, as much, or more concern al- 
most every prince in Europe. 

For, among the several parties, who came first 
pr last into this confederacy, there were few but 
Avho, in proportion, had more to get or to lose, to 
hope or to fear, from the good or ill success of 
this war, than we. The Dutch took up arms to 
(lefend themselves from immediate ruin ; and, by 
a successful war, they proposed to have a large 
extent of country, and a better frontier against 
France. The Emperor hoped to recover the mo- 
narchy of Spain, or some part of it, for his 
younger son, chiefly at the expence of us and 
ilolland. The King of Portugal had received in- 
telligence, that Philip designed to renew the old 

11 
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pretensions of Spain upon that kingdom, which 
IS surrounded by the other on all sides, except 
toward the sea; and could therefore only be de- 
fended by maritime powers. This, with the ad- 
vantageous terms offered by King Charles, as 
well as by us, prevailed with that prince to enter 
into the alliance. The Duke of Savoy's tempta- 
tions and fears were yet'greater : the main charge 
of the war on that side, was to be supplied by 
England, and the profit to redound to him. In 
case Milan should be conquered, it was stipulated, 
that his highness should have the duchy of M ont- 
serrat, belonging to the Duke of Mantua, the 
provinces of Alexandria and Valencia, and Lo- 
mellino, with other lands between the Po and 
the Tanaro, together with the Vigevenasco, or 
in lieu of it an equivalent out of the province of 
Novara, adjoining to his own state ; beside what- 
ever else could be taken from France, on that 
side, by the confederate forces. Then he was in 
terrible apprehensions of being surrounded by 
France, who had so many troops in the Milanese, 
and might have easily swallowed up his whole 
duchy. 

The rest of the allies came in purely for subsi-f 
dies, whereof they sunk considerable sums into 
their own coffers, and refused to send their con- 
tingent to the Emperor, alleging their troops 
were already hired by England and Holland. 

Some time after, the Duke of Anjou succeed- 
ing to the monarchy of Spain, in breach of the 
partition treaty, the question here in England 
was, whether the peace should be continued, or 
a new war begun. Those who were for the for- 
mer, alleged the debts and difficulties we laboured 
under ; that both we and the Dutch had already 
^knowledged Philip for King of Spain ; that the; 

YOI, V, Bi 
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inclinations of the Spaniards to the house of Aus- 
tria, and their aversion for that of Bourbon, were 
not so surely to be reckoned upon as some would 
pretend : that we thought it a piece of insolence, 
as well as injustice in the French, to offer put- 
ting a king upon us, and the Spaniards would 
conceive we had as little reason to force one up- 
on them: that it was true, the nature and genius 
of those two people diftered very much, and so 
would probably continue to do, as well under a 
king ot French blood, as one of Austrian : but 
that if we would engage in a Avar for dethroning 
the Duke of Anjou, we should certainly effect 
what by the progress and operations of it we en- 
deavoured to prevent, I mean a union of interest 
and affections between the two nations : for the 
Spaniards must, of necessity, call in French troops 
to their assistance ; this would introduce French 
counsellors into King Philip's court, and this, 
by degrees, would habituate and reconcile the two 
nations: that to assist King Charles by English 
and Dutch forces, would render him odious to 
his new subjects, who have nothing in so great 
abomination as those whom they hold for heretics : 
that the French would by this means become 
masters of the treasures in the Spanish West In^ 
dies ; that in the last war, when Spain, Cologne, 
and Bavaria, were in our alliance, and, by a mo- 
dest computation, brought sixty thousand men 
into the field, against the conimon enemy ; when 
Flanders, the seat of war, was on our side, and 
his majesty, a prince of great valour and conduct, 
at the head of the whole confederate army; yet 
we had no reason to boast of our success : how 
then should we be able to oppose France with 
those powers against us, which would carry sixty 
thousand men ffom us to the enemy; and so 
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make us upon the balance weaker by one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, at the beginning of 
this war, than of that in l€88 ? 

On the other side, those whose opinion, or 
some private motives, inclined them to give their 
advice for entering into a new war, alleged, how 
<hmgerous it would be for England, that Philip 
should be King of Spain ; that we could have no 
security for our trade, while that kingdom was 
subject to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 
any hopes of preserving the balance of Europe, 
because the grandfather would in effect be king, 
while his grandson had but the title, and thereby 
have a better opportunity than ever, of pursuing 
his design for universal monarchy. These, and 
the like arguments prevailed; ^nd so, without 
taking time to consider the consequences, or to 
reflect on our own condition, we hastily engaged 
in a war, which has cost us sixty millions ; and 
after repeated, as well as unexpected success in 
arms, has put us and our posterity in a worse con- 
dition, not only than any of our allies, but even 
our conquered enemies tlicmselves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad, 
and to a prevailing faction at home, is what I 
shall now particularly examine; where, I pre- 
sume, it will appear by plain matters of fact, that 
no nation was ever so long or so scandalously abu- 
sed, by the folly, the temerity, the corruption, 
and the ambition of its domestic enemies; or 
treated with so much insolence, injustice, and in- 
gratitude, by its foreign friends. 

This will be manifest by proving the three fol- 
lowing points : 

First, that against all manner of prudence or 
common reason, we engaged in this war as prin- 
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cipals, when we ought to have acted only as aux- 
iliaries. 

Secondly, that we spent all our vigour in pur- 
suing that part of the war, which could least an- 
swer the end we proposed by beginning it; and 
made no efforts at all, where we could have most 
weakened the common enemy, and at the same 
time enriched ourselves. 

Lastly, that we suffered * each of our allies to 
break every article in those treaties and agree- 
ments by which they were bound, and to lay the 
burden upon us. 

Upon the first of these points, that we ought to 
have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, let 
any man reflect upon our condition at that time : 
just come out of the most tedious, expensive, and 
unsuccessful war, that ever England had been 
engaged in ; sinking under heavy debts of a na- 
ture and dcigree never heard of by us or our an- 
cestors ; the bulk of the gentry ana people, heart- 
ily tired of the war, and glad of a peace, although 
it brought no other advantage but itself; no sud- 
den prospect of lessening our taxes, which were 
grown as necessary to pay our debts, as to raise 
armies ; a sort of artificial wealth of funds and 
stocks, in the hands of those, who, for ten years 
before, had been plundering the public; many 
corruptions in every branch of our government 
that needed reformation. Under these difficul- 
ties, from which, twenty years peace and the wi- 
sest management could hardly recover us, we de- 
clare war against France, fortified by the acces- 
sion and alliance of those powers, I mentioned 
before, and which, in the former war, had been 
parties in our confederacy. It is very obvious^ 
what a change must be made in the balance, by 
such weights taken out of our scale, and pat in^ 
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to theirs ; Since it was manifest, by ten years ex- 
perience, that France, without those additions of 
strength, was able to maintain itself against us. 
So that human probability ran with mighty odds 
on the other siae ; and in this case, nothing, un- 
der the most extreme necessity, should force any 
state to engage in a war. We had already ac- 
knowledged Philip for king of Spain; neither does 
the queen's declaration of war take notice of the 
duke of Anjou's succession to that monarchy, as 
a subject of quarrel, but the French king's go- 
verning it as if it were his own ; his seizing Ca- 
diz, Milan, and the Spanish Low Countries, with 
the indignity of proclaiming the Pretender. In 
all which, we charge that prince with nothing 
directly relating to us, excepting the last ; and 
this, although indeed a great affront, might easily 
have been redressed without a war; for the French 
court declared they did not acknowledge the pre- 
tender, but only gave him the title of kmg, 
which was allowed to Augustus by his enemy of 
Sweden, who had driven him out of Poland, and 
forced him to acknowledge Stanislaus. 

It is true, indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by 
•0 ill a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affect 
us very much in the consequences of it ; and the 
loss of Spain to the house of Austria, if it should 
be governed by French influence, and French po-' 
litics, might, in time, be very pernicious to our 
trade. It would therefore have been prudent, as 
well as generous and charitable, to help our neigh- 
bour ; and so we might have done without inju- 
ring ourselves ; for, by an old treaty with Hol- 
land, we were bound to assist that republic with 
ten thousand men, whenever they were attacked 
by the French; whose troops, upon the king of 
Spain's death, taking possession of Flanders iu 
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right of Philip, and securing the Dutch garrisons 
till they would acknowledge him, the States-ge- 
neral, by memorials from their envoy here, de* 
manded only the ten thousand men we M^ere obli- 
ged to give them by virtue of that treaty. And 
I make no doubt, but the Dutch would have ex- 
erted themselves so vigorously, as to be able, 
with that assistance alone, to defend their fron- 
tiers ; or, if they had been forced to a peace, the 
Spaniards, who abhor dismembering their mo- 
narchy, would never have suffered the French to 
possess themselves of Flanders. At that time 
they had none of those endearments to each 
other, which this war has created ; and whatever 
hatred and jealousy were natural between the 
two nations, would then have appeared. So that 
there was no sort of necessity for us to proceed 
farther, although we had been in a better condi- 
tion. But our politicians at that time had other 
views ; and a new war must be undertaken, upon 
the advice of those, who, with their partizans and 
adherents, were to be sole gainers by it. A grand 
alliance was therefore made between the Empe- 
ror, England, and the States-general ; by which, if 
the injuries complained of from France were not 
remedied in two months, the parties concerned 
were obliged mutually to assist each other with 
their whole strength. 

Thus we became principal in a war in conjunc- 
tion with two allies, whose share in the quarrel 
was beyond all proportion greater than ours. 
However, I can see no reason, from the words of 
the grand alliance, by which we were obliged to 
make those prodigious expenses we have since 
been at. By what I have always heard and read, 
I take the whole strength of the nation, as un- 
derstood in that treaty, to be the utmost that a 
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Srince can raise annually from his subjects. If 
e be forced to mortgage and borrow, whether at 
home or abroad, it is not, properly speaking, his 
own strength, or that of the nation, but the en- 
tire substance of particular persons, which, not 
bein^ able to raise out of the annual income of 
his kmgdom, he takes upon security, and can on- 
ly pay the interest. And by this method, one 
Eart of the nation is pawned to the other, with 
ardly a possibility left of being ever redeemed. 
Surely it would have been enough for us to 
have suspended the payment of our debts, con- 
tracted in the former war ; and to have continued 
our land and malt tax, with those others which 
have since been mortgaged : these, with some ad- 
ditions, would have made up such a sum, as, with 
prudent management, might, I suppose, have 
maintained a hundred thousand men by sea and 
land; a reasonable quota in all conscience for 
that ally, who apprehended least danger, and ex- 
pected least advantage. Nor can we imagine 
that either of the confederates, when the war 
began, would have been so unreasonable as to re- 
fuse joining with us upon such a foot, and expect 
that we should every year go between three and 
four millions in debt, (which hath been our case) 
because the French could hardly have contrived 
any offers of a peace so ruinous to us, as such a 
war. Posterity will be at a loss to conceive, 
what kind of spirit could possess their ancestors, 
who, after ten years suffering, by the unexam- 
pled politics of a nation maintaining a war by an- 
nually pawning itself; and during a short peace, 
while they were looking back with horror on the 
heavy load of debts they had contracted, univer- 
sally condemning those pernicious counsels which 
had occasioned them ; racking their invention for 

13 
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some remedies or expedients to mend their shat- 
tered condition ; I say, that these very people, 
without giving themselves time to breathe, should 
again enter into a more dangerous, chargeable, 
and extensive war, for the same, or perhaps a 
greater period of time, and without any apparent 
necessity. It is obvious in a private fortune, that 
whoever annually runs out, and continues the 
same expenses, must every year mortgage a great- 
er quantity of land than he did beiore ; and as 
the debt doubles and trebles upon him, so does 
his inability to pay it. By the same proportion 
we have sufferecl twice as much by this last ten 
years war, as we did by the former; and if it 
were possible to continue it five years longer at 
the same rate, it would be as great a burden as 
the whole twenty. This computation being so 
easy and trivial, as it is almost a shame to men- 
tion it, posterity will think, that those who first 
advised the war, wanted either the sense or the 
honesty to consider it. 

As we have wasted our strength and vital sub- 
stance in this profuse manner, so we have shame- 
fully misapplied it to ends at least very different 
from those for which we undertook the war ; and 
often to effect others, which after a peace we may 
severely repent. This is the second article I pro- 
posed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together tunied the 
whole force and expense of the war, where the 
enemy was best able to hold us at a bay ; where 
we could propose no manner of advantage to our- 
selves ; wnere it was highly impolitic to enlarge 
our conquests ; utterly neglecting that part, which 
would have saved and gained us many millions ; 
which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to pursue; which would have soonest 
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weakened, the enemy, and must either have pro- 
moted a speedy peace, or enabled us to continue 
the war. 

Those who are fond of continuing the war, cry 
up our constant success at a most prodigious rate, 
and reckon it infinitely greater, than in all human 
probability we had reason to hope. Ten glorious 
campaigns are passed ; and now at last, like the sick 
man, we are just expiring with all sorts of good 
symptoms. Did the advisers of this war suppose 
it would continue ten years, without expecting 
the successes we have had ; and yet, at the same 
time, determine that France must be reduced, and 
Spain subdued, by employing our whole strength 
upon Flanders ? Did they believe the last war left 
us in a condition to furnish such vast supplies for 
so long a period, without involving us and our 
posterity in unextricable debts ? If, after such mi- 
raculous doings, we are not yet in a condition of 
bringing France to our terms, nor can tell when 
we shall be so, although we should proceed with- 
out any reverse of fortune ; what could we look 
for in the ordinary course of things, but a Flan- 
ders war of at least twenty years longer ? Do they 
indeed think, a town taken for the Dutch is a suf- 
ficient recompense to us for six millions of mo- 
ney ; which is of so little consequence to deter- 
mine the war, that the French may yet hold out 
a dozen years more, and afford a town every cam- 
paign at the same price ? 

I say not this by any means to detract from the 
army, or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's 
lines, passing rivers, and takmg towns, may be 
actions attended with many glorious circumstan- 
ces ; but when all this brings no real solid ad- 
vantage to us ; when it has no other end than to 
enlarge the territories of the Dutch, and to in- 
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crease the fame and wealth of our general ; I con- 
clude, however it comes about, that things are not 
as they should be; and that surely our forces 
and money might be better employed, both to- 
ward reducing our enemy, and working out some 
benefit to ourselves. But the case is still much 
harder ; we are destroying many thousand lives, 
exhausting our substance, not for our own inte- 
rest, which would be but common prudence ; not 
for a thing indifferent, which would be sufficient 
folly ; but perhaps to our own destruction, which 
is perfect madness. We may live to feel the ef- 
fects of our own valour more sensibly, than all 
the consequences we imagine from the dominions 
of Spain in the duke of Anjou. We have con- 
quered a noble territory for the States, that will 
maintain sufficient troops to defend itself, and 
feed many hundred thousand inhabitants ; where 
all encouragement will be given to introduce and 
improve manufactures, which was the only ad- 
vantage they wanted ; and which, added to their 
skill, mdustry, and parsimony, will enable them 
to undersell us in every market of the world. 

Our supply of forty thousand men, according 
to the first stipulation, added to the quotas of the 
emperor and Holland, which they were obliged 
to furnish, would have made an army of near two 
hundred thousand, exclusive of garrisons: enough 
to withstand all the power that France could 
bring against it ; and we might have employed 
the rest much better, both for the common cause, 
and our own advantage. 

The war in Spain must be imputed to the cre- 
dulity of our mmisters, who suffered themselves 
to be persuaded by the imperial court, that the 
Spaniards were so violently affected to the house 
of Austria, as, upon the first appearance there 
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wth a few troops under the archduke, the whole 
kingdom would immediately revolt. This wc 
tried ; and found the emperor to have deceived 
cither us, or himself. Yet there we drove on the 
war at a prodigious disadvantage, with great ex- 
pense ; and by a most corrupt management, the 
only general, who, by a course of conduct and 
fortune almost miraculous, had nearly put us into 
possession of the kingdom, was left wholly un- 
supported, exposed to the envy of his rivals, dis- 
appointed by the caprices of a young unexpe- 
nenced prince, under the guidance of a rapacious 
German ministry, and at last called home in dis- 
content. By which our armies, both in Spain and 
Portugal, were made a sacrifice to avarice, ill con- 
duct, or treachery. * 



* These remarks apply to the conduct of the war in Spain un- 
der the earl of Peterborough ; and as if to shew that injustice and 
ingratitude were not confined to one party, Dr Hare retorts upon 
the head of that great general the abuse which Swift had levelled 
again^it his patron Marlborough. In the following passage, he 
plainly accuses Peterborough, (after being deprived of the com- 
mand of the army) of sacrificing his successor Lord Galway. '* To 
the great number of \ye^ contained in these few words, I answer, 
that my Lord P. was not left unsupported, as appears by his own 
letters, in which he owns, that he had nothing to tax the late mi- 
nistry with, for they had well supported him both with men and 
money : But I can tell him who was left unsupported, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Madrid, for six weeks together, and at last was 
joined with but two Spanish regiments of dragoons, and part of an 
English one ; when the remainder of that, two other entire ones, 
and thirteen battalions of English foot, were left behind. This 
was the general who had reason to complain, that he was left un- 
supported, and exposed to the envy of his rivals : for had that ex- 
pedition been crowned with success, the glory had been chiefly his; 
and for that reason, I presume, it did not succeed. As to the 
king of Spain, I should think this author, as great an enemy as he 
is to decency and good manners, should of all words not have ap- 
plied caprices to that prince, who was never by any body else ac- 
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In common prudence, we should either have 
pushed that war with the utmost viffour, in so 
fortunate a juncture, especially since the gaining 
of that kingdom was the great point for which 
we pretended to continue the war ; or at least, 
when we had found, or made, that design imprac* 
ticable, we should not have gone on in so expen- 
sive a management of it; but have kept our 
troops on the defensive in Catalonia, and pursued 
some other way more effectual for distressing the 
common enemy, and advantaging ourselves. 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had 
we before us, wherein to employ the best of our 
strength, which, against the maxims of British 
policy, we suffered to lie wholly neglected ! I 
nave sometimes wondered how it came to pass, 
that the style of maritime powers, by which our 
allies, in a sort of contemptuous manner, usually 
couple us with the Dutch, did never put us in 
mind ot the sea; and while some politicians were 
showing us the way to Spain by Flanders, others 
to Savoy or Naples, that the West Indies should 
never come into their heads. With half the 
charge we have been at, we might have maintain- 
ed our original quota of forty thousand men in 
Flanders, and at the same time, by our fleets and 
naval forces, have so distressed the Spaniards, in 
the north and south seas of America, as to pre- 



cused of giddiness, irresolution, and some other qualities whith 
that word denotes : which properly belong to a certain general 
that this king had once the misfortune to be troubled with ; the 
hero of this author and his faction, whom they have sometimes 
had the impudence to compare to the D. of M. himself. As to 
the last part of this memorable sentence, it must fall, if any where, 
on my Lord G — y, who succeeded to the command upon the 
other's being recalled."— T^e Allies and the late Ministry defend* 
ft/, B. IV. p. 18. 
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vent any returns of money from thence, except 
in our own bottoms. This is what best became 
us to do as a maritime power ; this, with any com- 
mon degree of success, would soon have compel- 
led France to the necessities of a peace, and Spain 
to acknowledge the archduke. But while we, for 
ten years, have been squandering away our money 
upon the continent, France has been wisely en- 
grossing all the trade of Peru, going directly with 
their ships to Lima and other ports, and there re- 
ceiving ingots of gold and silver for French goods 
of little value ; which, beside the mighty advan- 
tage to their nation at present, may divert the 
channel of that trade for the future, so beneficial 
to us, who used to receive annually such vast sums 
at Cadiz, for our goods sent thence to the Spanish 
West-Indies. All this we tamely saw and suffer- 
ed, without the least attempt to hinder it : ex-? 
cept what was performed by some private men at 
Bnstol, who, inflamed by a true spirit of courage 
and industry, did, about three years ago, with a 
few vessels fitted out at their own charge, make 
a most successful voyage into those parts ; took 
one of the Acapulco ships, very narrowly missed 
of the other, and are lately returned laden with 
unenvied wealth, to show us what might have 
been done with the like management, by a public 
undertaking. At least we might easily have pre- 
vented those great returns of money to France 
and Spain, although we could not have taken it 
ourselves. And if it be true, as the advocates for 
war would have it, that the French are now so im- 
poverished, in what condition must they have been 
if that issue of wealth had been stopped ? 

But great events often turn upon very small cir« 
cumstances. It was the kingdom's misfortune, 
that the sea was not the dyke of Marlborough's^ 
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element ; otherwise the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been bestowed there, infinite- 
ly to the advantage of his country, which would 
then have gone hand in hand with his own. But 
it is very truly objected, that if we alone had made 
such an attempt as this, Holland would have beea 
jealous ; or if we had done it in conjunction with 
Holland, the house of Austria would have been 
discontented. This has been the style of late 
years ; which whoever introduced among us, they 
have taught our allies to speak after them. Other- 
wise it could hardly enter into any imagination^ 
that while we are confederates in a war with those 
who are to have the whole profit, and who leave 
a double share of the burden upon us, we dare not 
think of any design (although against the common 
enemy) where there is the least prospect of doing 
good to our own country, for fear ot giving um- 
brage and offence to our allies, while we are ruin- 
ing ourselves to conquer provinces and kingdoms 
for them. I therefore confess with shame, that 
this objection is true : for it is very well known, 
that while the design of Mr Hill's expedition re- 
mained a secret, it was suspected in Holland and 
Germany to be intended against Peru ; whereupon 
the Dutch made every where their public com- 
plaints ; and the ministers at Vienna talked of it 
as an insolence in the queen to attempt such an 
undertaking ; the failure of which (partly by the 
accidents of a storm, and partly by the stubborn- 
ness or treachery of some in that colony, for whoso 
relief and at whose entreaty it was in some mea- 
sure designed) is no objection at all to an enter- 
prise so well concerted, and with such fair proba- 
bility of success. * 

^ Mr Hill's expedition was designed against Canada, but wa» 
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It was something singular, that the States should 
express their uneasiness, when they thought we 
intended to make some attempt in the Spanish 
West-Indies ; because it is agreed between us, 
whatever is conquered there, by us, or them, shall 
belong to the conqueror ; which is the only article 
that I can call to mind in all our treaties or stipu- 
lations, with any view of interest to this kingdom ; 
and for that very reason I suppose, among others, 
has been altogether neglected. Let those who 
think this a severe reflection, examine the whole 
management of the present war by sea and land, 
with all our alliances, treaties, stipulations, and 
conventions, and consider whether the whole does 
not look as if some particular care and industry 
had been used, to prevent any benefit or advan- 
tage that might possibly accrue to Britain ? 

This kind of treatment from our principal allies 
has taught the same dialect to all the rest ; so that 
there is hardly a petty prince, whom we half main- 
tain by subsidies and pensions, who is not ready 
upon every occasion to threaten us, that he will 
recal his troops (although they must rob or starve 
at home) if we infuse to comply with him in any 
demand, however unreasonable. 

Upon the third head, I shall produce some in- 
stances to show, how tamely we have suffered each 
of our allies to infringe every article in those 
treaties and stipulations, by which they were 
bound ; and to lay the load upon us. 

But before I enter upon this, which is a large 
subject, I shall take leave to offer a few remarks 
on certain articles in three of our treaties, which 



totally unsuccessful, to the no small exultation of the Whigs, as 
it vf%$ thQ only military project attempted by their rivals. 
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may let us perceive how much those ministers va« 
lued or understood the true interest, safety, or 
honour of their country. 

We have made two alliances with Portugal, an 
offensive and a defensive : the first, is to remain 
in force only during the present war ; the second, 
to be perpetual. In the offensive alliance, the 
emperor, England, and Holland, are parties with 
Portugal; in the defensive, only we and the States. 

Upon the first article of the offensive alliance, 
it is to be observed, that although the grand alli- 
ance, as I have already said, allows England and 
Holland to possess for their own whatever each of 
them shall conquer in the Spanish West-Indies ; 
yet, there we are quite cut out, by consenting that 
the archduke shall possess the dominions of Spain, 
in as full a manner as their late king Charles. And 
what is more remarkable, we broke this very ar- 
ticle, in favour of Portugal, by subsequent stipu- 
lations ; where we agree that king Charles shall 
deliver up Estremadura, Vigo, and some other 
places, to the Portuguese, as soon as we can con- 
quer them from the enemy. They, who are guil- 
ty of so much folly and contradiction, know best, 
whether it proceeded from corruption or stupi-^ 
dity. 

By two other articles (beside the honour of be- 
ing convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portu- 
guese ships and coasts) we are to guess the eije- 
my's thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's 
word, whenever he has a fancy that he shall be 
invaded. We are also tofurnishhim with astrength 
superior to what the enemy intends to invade 
any of his dominions with, let that be what it 
will. And until we know what the enemy's for- 
ces are, his Portuguese majesty is sole judge what 
^trength is superior, and what will be able to pre« 
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Tent an invasion ; and may send our fleets, when- 
ever he pleases, upon his errands to some of the 
farthest parts of the world, or keep them attend- 
ing upon his own coasts, till he thinks tit to dis- 
miss them. These fleets must likewise be subject 
in all things, not only to the kine, but to his 
viceroys, admirals, and governors, m any of his 
foreign dominions, when he is in a humour to ap- 
prehend an invasion ; which I believe is an indig- 
nity that was never ofilered before, except to a 
conquered nation. * 

In the defensive alliance with that crown, which 
IS to remain perpetual, and where only England 
and Holland are parties with them, the same care, 
in almost the same words, is taken, for our fleet 
to attend their coasts and foreign dominions, and 
to be under the same obedience. We and the 
States are likewise to furnish them with twelve 
thousand men at our own charge, which we are 
constantly to recruit; and these are to be subject 
to the Portuguese generals. 

In the offensive alliance, we took no care of 
having the assistance of Portugal, whenever we 
should be invaded; but in this it seems we are 
wiser ; for that king is obliged to make war on 
France or Spain, whenever we or Holland are in- 
vaded by either ; but before this, we are to supply 
them with the same forces both by sea and land, 
as if he were invaded himself. And this must 
needs be a very prudent and safe course for a ma- 
ritime power to take, upon a sudden invasion ; by 
which, instead of making use of our fleets and ar- 



" To this it was plausibly amwered, that an engagenent to sap- 
poTt the King of Portugal with a fleet for his defence, no way im- 
ptied its being plactd at hit impticit di^oul. 
VOL. V. C 
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mies for our own defence, we must send them 
abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article, we are told what this 
assistance is, which the Portuguese are to give us^ 
and upon what conditions. They are to furnish 
ten men of war : and when England and Holland 
shall be invaded by France and Spain together, or 
by Spain alone, in either of these cases, those ten 
Portuguese men of war are to serve only upon 
their own coasts ; where no doubt they will be 
of mighty use to their allies, and terror to the 
enemy. 

How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in 
cither of these two alliances, is not very material 
to inquire, since they have been so wise a» never 
to observe them ; nor I suppose ever intended it ; 
but resolved, as they have since done, to shift 
the load upon us. 

Let any man read these two treaties from the 
beginning to the end, he will imagine that the 
king of Portugal and his ministers sat down and 
made them by themselves, and then sent them to 
their allies to sign ; the whole spirit and tenor 
of them quite through running only upon this sin- 
gle point, what we and Holland arc to do for Por- 
tugal, without any mention of an equivalent, ex- 
cept those ten ships, which, at the tmie when we 
have greatest need of their assistance, are obliged 
to attend upon their own coasts. 

The barrier treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland was concluded .at the Hague on the 29th 
of October in the year 1709, In this treaty, nei- 
ther her majesty nor her kingdoms have any inte- 
rest or concern, farther than what is mentioned 
in the second, and the twentieth articles ; by the 
former, the States are to assist the queen in de- 
fending the act of succession ; and by the other, 

IT 
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not to treat of a peace, till France has acknow- 
ledged the queen, and the succession of Hanover, 
anapromised to remove the pretender out of that 
king's dominions. 

As to the first of these, it is certainly for the 
safety and interest of the States-general, that the 
protestant succession should be preserved in Eng- 
land ; because, such a popish prince as we appre- 
hend would infallibly join with France in the ru- 
in of that republic. And the Dutch are as much 
bound to support our succession, as they are tied 
to any part of a treaty, or league offensive and de- 
fensive against a common enemy, without any se- 
parate benefit upon that consideration. Her ma- 
jesty is in the full peaceable possession of her king- 
doms, and df the hearts of her people ; among 
whom, hardly one in five thousand is in the pre- 
tender's interest. And whether the assistance of 
the Dutch, to preserve a right so well establish- 
ed, be an equivalent to those many unreasonable 
exorbitant articles in the rest of the treaty, let 
the world jud^e. What an impression of our set- 
tlement must It give abroad, to see our ministers 
offering such conditions to the Dutch, to prevail 
on them to be guarantees of our acts of parliament! 
Neither perhaps is it right, in point of policy or 
TOod sense, that a foreign power should be called 
m to confirm our succession by way of guarantee, 
but only to acknowledge it ; otherwise we put it 
out oftne power of our own legislature to change 
our succession, without the consent of that prince 
or state who is guarantee, however our posterity 
may hereafter, by the tyranny and oppression of 
any succeeding princes, be reduced to the fatal 
necessity of breaking in upon the excellent hap- 
py settlement now in force.* 
------ II ---*- 

** See the PostscripU 
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As to the other articles, it is a natural conse- 
quence that must attend any treaty of peace we 
can make with France ; bemg only the acknow- 
ledgment of her majesty as queen of her own 
dominions, and the right of succession by our 
own laws, which no foreign power has any pre- 
tence to dispute. 

However, in order to deserve these mighty ad- 
vantages from the States, the rest of the treaty is 
wholly taken up in directing what we are to do 
for them. 

By the grand alliance, which was the founda- 
tion of the present war, the Spanish Low Countries 
were to be recovered, and cielivered to the king 
of Spain ; but, by this treaty, that prince is to 
possess nothing in Flanders during the war : and 
after a peace, the States are to have the military 
command of about twenty towns, with their de- 
pendencies, and four hundred thousand crowns a 
year from the king of Spain, to maintain their 
garrisons. By which means, they will have the 
command of all Flanders, from Newport on the 
Sea, to Namur on the Maese, and be entirely mas- 
ters of the Pais de Waas, the richest part of those 
provinces. Farther, they have liberty to garrison 
any place they shall think fit in the Spanish Low 
Countries, whenever there is an appearance of 
war ; and consequently to put garrisons into Ost- 
end, or where else they please, upon a rupture 
Avith England. 

By this treaty likewise, the Dutch will in effect 
be entire masters of all the Low Countries ; may 
impose duties, restrictions in commerce, and pro- 
hibitions, at their pleasure ; and in that fertile 
country may set up all sorts of manufactures, par- 
ticularly the woollen, by inviting the disobliged 
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manufacturers in Ireland, and the French refu- 
gees, who are scattered all over Germany. And 
as this manufacture increases abroad, the clothing 
people of England will be necessitated, for want 
of employment, to follow; and in fe\r years, by 
the help of the low interest of money in Holland, 
Flanders may recover that beneficial trade, which 
we got from them. The landed men of England 
will then be forced to re-establish the staples of 
wool abroad ; and the Dutch, instead of being 
only the carriers, will become the original pos- 
sessors of those commodities, with which the 
greatest part of the trade of the world is now car- 
ried on. And as they increase their trade, it is 
obvious they will enlarge their strength at sea, 
and that ours must lessen in proportion. 

All the ports in Flanders arc to be subject to 
the like duties that the Dutch shall lay upon the 
Schelde, • which is to be closed on the side of the 
States : thus all other nations are in eifect shut 
out from trading w^ith Flanders. Yet in the very 
same article it is said, that the States shall be fa- 
voured in all the Spanish dominions as much as 
Great Britain, or as the people most favoured. 
We have conquered Flanders for them, and are in 
a worse condition, as to our trade there, than be- 
fore the war began. We have been the great 
support of the king of Spain, to whom the Dutph 
have hardly contributed any thing at all ; and yet 
they are to be equally favoured with us in all his 
dominions. Of all this, the queen is under the 
unreasonable obligation of being guarantee, and 
that they shall possess their barrier, and their 
four hundred thousand crowns a year, even be- 
fore a peace. 

It is to be observed, that this treaty was only 
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signed by one of our plenipotentiaries ; * and I 
have been told that the other t was heard to say, 
he would rather lose his right hand than set 
it to such a treaty. Had he spoke those words 
in due season, and loud enough to be heard on 
this side the water, considering the credit he had 
then at court, he might have saved much of his 
country's honour, and got as much to himself; 
therefore, if the report be true, I am inclined to 
think he only said it. I have been likewise told, 
that some very necessary circumstances were 
wanting in the entrance upon this treaty; but 
the ministers here rather chose to sacrifice the 
honour of the crown, and the safety of their coun- 
try, than not ratify what one of their favourites 
had transacted. 

Let me now consider in what manner our allies 
have observed those treaties they made with us, 
and the several stipulations and agreements pur- 
suant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, 
England, and Holland, we were to assist the other 
two iotis viribtis by sea and land. By a conven- 
tion subsequent to this treaty, the proportions, 
which the several parties should contribute to- 
ward the war, were adjusted in the following 
manner : the emperor was obliged to furnish nine- 
ty, thousand men against France, either in Italy, 
or upon the Rhine; Holland to bring sixty thou- 
sand into the field in Flanders, exclusive of gar- 
risons; and we forty thousand. In Avinter 1702, 
which was the next year, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough proposed raising ten thousand men more by 
way of augmentation, and to carry on the war 



f Lord Townshend. f Duke of Marlborouglu 
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with greater vigour; to which tlie parliament 
agreed, and the Dutch were to raise the same 
number. This was upon a par, directly contrary 
to the former stipulation, whereby our part was 
to be a third less than theirs; and therefore it 
was granted with a condition, that Holland should 
break off all trade and commerce with France. 
But this condition was never executed; the Dutch 
only amusing us with a specious declaration, till 
our session of parliament was ended ; and the fol- 
lowing year it was taken off by concert between 
our general and the States, without any reason 
assigned for the satisfaction of the kingdom. The 
next, and some ensuing campaigns, farther addi- 
tional forces were allowed by parliament for the 
war in Flanders ; and in every new supply, the 
Dutch gradually lessened their proportions, al- 
though the parliament addressed the queen, that 
the States might be desired to observe them ac- 
cording to agreement ; which had no other effect, 
than to teach them to elude it by making their 
troops nominal corps; as they did, by keeping 
up the number of regiments, but sinking a fifth 
part of the men and money ; so that now things 
are just inverted. And in all new levies, we con- 
tributed a third more than the Dutch, Avho, at 
first, were obliged to the same proportion more 
than we, * 



* This is stoutly denied by Dr Hare. " Another thing this 
writer often insinuates is, that 'tis ipf , that is England, that gain 
their towns, and not the Dutch ; which is so ridiculous a nution, 
that it is a wonder to me, how any body above the vulgur can fail 
into it. They, indeed, fancy 'tis English blood and English nio*- 
ney does every thing, and that this taking of so many towns puts 
us to a vast expense, which otherwise would be saved. But how 
Tery silly is all this talk ? Does not every body know, that the 
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Besides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worse condition we are in toward re- 
ducing the common enemy, and consequently of 
putting an end to the war. For they make no 
scruple of employing the troops of their quota, 
toward garrisoning every town, as fast as it is ta- 
ken ; directly contrary to the agreement between 
us, by which all garrisons are particularly exclu- 
ded. This is at length arrived, by several steps, 
to such a height, that there arc at present in the 
field, not so many forces under the duke of Marl- 
borough's command in Flanders, as Britain alone 
maintains for that service, nor have been for some 
years past. 

The duke of Marlborough having entered the 
enemy's lines and taken Bouchain, formed the de- 
sign of keeping so great a number of troops, and 
particularly of cavalry, in Lisle, Tournay, Douay, 
and the country between, as should be able to 
harass all the neighbouring provinces of France 
during the winter, prevent the enemy from erect- 
ing their magazines, and by consequence from 
subsisting their forces next spring, and render it 
impossible for them to assemble their army ano* 
ther year, without going back behind the Soam 
to do it. In order to effect this project, it was 
necessary to be at an expense extraordinary of 
forage for the troops, for building stables, finding 
fire and candle for the soldiers, and other inci- 



queen's own troops are not a tenth part of the whole confederate 
army ? That our proportion of the troops employed in a siege are 
seldom above five or six battalions in 30 or 40 ? That it is the 
States, and not England, are at the prodigious expense of ammu- 
nitiou and artillery that have been employed, and spent in the 
sieges we have made V'^^The Allies and the late Ministry defended, 
Part IV. p. 14» 
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dent chaises. The queen readily agreed to fur- 
nish her snare of the first article, that of the fo- 
rage, which only belonged to her. But the States 
insisting, that her maiesty should likewise come 
into a proportion of the other articles, which in 
justice belonged totally to them ; she agreed even 
to that, rather than a design of this miportance 
should fail. And yet we know it has failed, and 
that the Dutch refused their consent, till the time 
was past for putting it in execution, even in the 
opinion of those who proposed it. Perhaps a cer- 
tain article in the treaties of contribution, sub- 
mitted to by such of the French dominions as'pay 
them to the States, was the principal cause of de- 
feating this project ; since one great advantage 
to have been gained by it was, as before is men- 
tioned, to have hindered the enemy from erect- 
ing their magazines; and one article in those 
treaties of contributions, is, that the product of 
those countries shall pass free and unmolested. 
So that the question was reduced to this short 
issue ; whether the Dutch should lose this paltrj^ 
benefit, or the common cause an advantage of 
such mighty importance ? 

The sea being the element Avhere we might 
most probably carry on the war with any advan- 
tage to ourselves, it was agreed that we should 
bear five eighths of the charge in that service, and 
the Dutch the other three ; and by the grand al- 
liance, whatever we or Holland should conquer 
in the Spanish West Indies, was to accrue to the 
conquerors. It might therefore have been hoped, 
that this maritime ally of ours would have made 
up in their fleet, what they fell short in their ar- 
my; but ^uite otherwise, they never once fur- 
nished their quota either of ships or men ; or, if 
some few of their fleet now and then appeared^ 
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it was no more than appearing : for they immc' 
diately separated, to look to their merchants, and 
protect their trade. And we may remember very 
well, when these guarantees ot our succession, 
after having not one ship for many months toge- 
ther in the ]\Iediterranean, sent that part of their 
quota thither, and furnished nothing to us, at the 
same time that they alarmed us with the rumour 
of an invasion. And last year, when Sir James 
Wishart was dispatched into Holland to expostu- 
late w4th the States, and to desire they would 
make good their agreements in so important a 
part of the service ; he met with such a recep- 
tion as ill became a republic to give, that were 
under so many great obligations to us ; in short, 
such a one, as those only deserve, who are con- 
tent to take it. 

It has likewise been no small inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch are always slow in paying their 
subsidies ; by which means the weight and pres- 
sure of the payment lies upon the queen, as well 
as the blame, if her majesty be not very exact. 
Nor will this always content our allies : for in 
July, 1711, the king of Spain was paid all his sub- 
sidies to the first of January next; nevertheless 
he has since complained for want of money ; and 
his secretary threatened, that if we would not 
farther supply his majesty, he could not answer 
for what might happen ; although king Charles 
had not at that time one third of the troops for 
which he was paid ; and even those he had, were 
neither paid nor clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another pas- 
sage concerning subsidies, to show Avhat opinion 
foreigners have of our easiness, and how much 
they reckon themselves masters of our money, 
whenever they think fit to call for it. The queen 
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was, by agreement, to pay two hundred thousand 
crowns a year to the Prussian troops ; the States, 
one hundred thousand; and the emperor, only 
thirty thousand for recruiting ; whicn his impe- 
rial majesty never paid. Prince Eugene happen- 
ing to pass by Berlin, the ministers of that court 
applied to liim for redress in this particular ; and 
his highness very frankly promised them, that in 
consideration of this deficiency, Britain and the 
States should increase their subsidies to seventy 
thousand crowns more between them ; and that 
the emperor should be punctual for the time to 
come. This was done by that prince without 
any orders or power whatsoever. The Dutch very 
reasonably refused consenting to it ; but the Prus- 
sian minister here, making his applications at our 
court, prevailed on us to agree to our proportion, 
before we could hear what resolution would be 
taken in Holland. It is therefore to be hoped, 
tliat his Prussian majesty, at the end of this war, 
will not have the same cause of complaint, which 
he had at the close of the last; that his military 
chest Avas emptier by twenty thousand crowns 
than at the time that war began. 

The emperor, as we have already said, was, by 
stipulation, to furnish ninety thousand men against 
the common enemy, as having no fleets to main- 
tain, and in right of his family being most con- 
cerned in the Avar. However, this agreement has 
been so ill observed, that from the beginning of 
the war to this day, neither of the two last em-^ 
perors had ever twenty thousand men, on their 
own account, in the common cause, excepting 
once in Italy ; when the imperial court exerted 
itself in a point they have much more at heart, 
than that of gaining Spain or the Indies to their 
family. When they had succeeded in their atr 
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tempts on the side of Italy, and observed our 
blind zeal for pushing on the war at all adven- 
tures, they soon found out the most effectual ex- 
pedient to excuse themselves. They computed 
easily, that it would cost them less, to make large 
presents to one single person, than to pay an ar- 
my, and turn to as good account. * They thought 
they could not put their affairs into better hands; 
ancl therefore wisely left us to fight their battles. 
Besides, it appeared by several instances, how 
little the emperor regarded his allies, or the cause 
they were engaged in, Avhen once he thought the 
empire itself Avas secure. It is. known enough, 
that he might several times have made a peace 



* *' in answer to which I do confess, that the emperor Leopold 
indeed did, in acknowledgment of his having saved the empire by 
his unparalleled wisdom and conduct, make him a prince of it : 
and that he might have the honour of a vote in the dyet, did erect 
Mindelheim into a principality, which, after several times declining 
it, he did accept, with the queen's leave and approbation* And 
I have heard besides, of four or five pictures given him, which, 
having been the elector of Bavaria's, were a very natural and de- 
cent present to him, who had freed the empire of an enemy, and 
obliged him to seek for refuge in France, who but a little before 
had conceived great hopes of driving the emperor from Vienna, 
and assuming to himself the imperial dignity^ Besides these pre- 
sents I have never heard of any ; but have just grounds to believe, 
that he never received so much as one, and that there is not a 
more false and malicious insinuation than this in the whole libel ; 
which is enough to say of it : And had this writer any sense of ho- 
nour or conscience, he would not, to murder the reputation of a 
man, who has done so much honour to his country, and to whose 
services, under God, Europe owes its liberty, put such construc- 
tions on things as he knows have no truth in them ; he would not 
impute the effects of the emperor's inability to the person that 
saved his empire ; he would not look for an expedient in presents, 
that were not made, nor interpret in so villainous a manner, ac-r 
knowledgments which all thc^world thought so well deserved, and 
will think so, in spite of this author and his friends/'-~TAe AlHet 
nnd the late Ministers defended, Part III. Lond. 171 1» p* 89. 
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with his discontented subjects in Hungary, upon 
terms not at all unbefitting cither his dignity or 
interest; but he rather chose to sacrifice the whole 
alliance to his private passion, by entirely subdu- 
ing and enslaving a miserable people, who had 
but too much provocation to take up arms, to free 
themselves from the oppressions under which 
they were groaning; yet this must serve as an 
excuse for breaking his agreement, and divert- 
ing so great a body of troops, which might have 
been employed against France. 

Another instance of the emperor's indiiFerence, 
or rather dislike to the common cause of the al- 
lies, is the business of Toulon. This design was 
indeed discovered here at home, by a person whom 
every body knows to be the creature of a certain 
great man, at least as much noted for his skill in 
gaming as in politics, upon the base mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers ; which was then 
so common a practice, that I remember a gentle- 
man in business, who having the curiosity to in- 
quire how wagers went upon the Exchange, found 
some people deep in the secret to have been con- 
cerned in that kind of traffic ; as appeared by 
premiums named for towns, which nobody but 
those behind the curtain could suspect. How- 
ever, although this project had gotten wind by 
80 scandalous a proceeding, yet Toulon might 
probably have been taken, if the emperor had not 
thought fit, in that very juncture, to detach 
twelve or fifteen thousand men to seize Naples, 
as an enterprise that was more his private and im- 
mediate interest. But it was manifest, that his 
imperial majesty had no mind to see Toulon in 
possession of the allies ; for, even with these dis- 
couragements, the attempt might yet have suc- 
ceeded, if prince Eugene had not thought fit to 
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Oppose it ; which cannot be imputed to his own 
jucigment, but to some politic reasons of his 
court. The duke of Savoy was for attacking the 
enemy as soon as our army arrived ; but when 
the mareschal de Thesse's troops were all come up, 
to pretend to besiege the place in the condition 
we were at that time, Avas a farce and a jest- Had 
Touloft fallen then into our hands, the maritime 
power of France would in a great measure have 
been destroyed. 

But a much greater instance than either of the 
foregoing, how little the emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to save his im- 
perial crown, and to assert the title of his brother 
to the monarchy of Spain, may be brought from 
the proceedings of that court not many months 
ago. It was judged, that a war carried on upon 
the side of Italy would cause a great diversion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender 
part, and facilitate the progress of our arms in 
Spain, as well as Flanders. It was proposed to 
the duke of Savoy to make this diversion, and not 
only a diversion during the summer, but the win- 
ter too, by taking quarters on this side of the 
hills. Only, in order to make him willing and able 
to perform this work, two points were to be settled : 
first, it was necessary to end the dispute between 
the imperial court and his royal highness, which 
had no other foundation tlian the emperor's refu* 
sing to make good some articles of that treaty, 
on the faith of which the duke engaged in the 
present war, and for the execution whereof Bri- 
tain and Holland became guarantees, at the re- 
quest of the late emperor Leopold. To remove 
this difficulty, the earl of Peterborow was dis- 
patched to Vienna, got over some part of those 
disputes to the satisfaction of the duke of Savoy, 
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and had put the rest in a fair way of being ac- 
commodated, at the time the emperor Joseph 
died. Upon which great event, the duke of Savov 
took the resolution of putting himself immedi- 
ately at the head of the army, although the whole 
matter was not finished, since the common cause 
required his assistance ; and that until a new em- 
peror were elected, it was impossible to make 
good the treaty to him. In order to enable him, 
the only thing he asked was, that he should be 
reinforced by the imperial court witli eight tlK)U- 
sand men, before the end of the campaign. Mr 
Whitworth was sent to Vienna to make this pro- 
posal, and it is credibly reported, that he was em- 
powered, rather than fail, to offer forty thousand 
pounds for the march of those eight thousand 
men, if he found it was want of ability, and not 
inclination, that hindered the sending of them. 
But he was so far from succeeding, tiiat it was 
said, the ministers of that court did not so much 
as give him an opportunity to tempt them with 
any particular sums, but cut off^ all his hopes at 
once, by alleging the impossibility of complying 
with the queen's demands, upon any considera- 
tion whatsoever. They could not plead their old 
excuse of the war in Hungary, which was then 
brought to an end. They liad nothing to offer 
but some general speculative reasons, which it 
would expose them to repeat ; and so, after much 
delay, and many trifling pretences, they utterly 
refused so small and seasonable an assistance, to 
the ruin of a project that would have more terri- 
fied France, and caused a greater diversion of 
their forces, than a much more numerous army in 
any other part. Thus, for want of eight thousand 
men, for whose winter campaign the queen was 
willing to give forty thousand pounds, and for 
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want of executing tlie design I lately mentioned, 
of hindering the enemy from erecting magazines, 
toward which her majesty was ready, not only to 
bear her own proportion, but a share of that which 
the States were obliged to, our hopes of taking 
winter quarters in the north and south parts of 
France are eluded, and the war left in tnat me- 
thod which is likely to continue it longest. Can 
there an example be given, in the whole course 
of this war, where we have treated the pettiest 
prince, with whom we had to deal, in so con- 
temptuous a manner ? Did we ever once consi- 
der what we could afford, or what we were obli- 
ged to, when our assistance was desired, even 
while wc lay under immediate apprehensions of 
being invaded ? 

When Portugal came as a confederate into the 

fraud alliance, it was stipulated, that the empire, 
Ingland, and Holland, should each maintain four 
thousand men of their own troops in that king- 
dom, and pay between them a million of pata- 
coons to the king of Portugal, for the support of 
twenty-eight thousand Portuguese, which number 
of forty thousand was to be the confederate army 
against Spain on the Portugal side. This treaty 
was ratified by all the three powers. But in a 
short time after, the emperor declared himself 
unable to comply with this part of the agree- 
ment, and so left the two-thirds upon us, who 
very generously undertook that burden, and at the 
same time two-thirds of the subsidies for mainte- 
nance of the Portuguese troops. But neither is 
this the worst part of the story ; for although the 
Dutch did indeed send their own particular quota 
of four thousand men to Portugal, (which, how- 
ever, they \vould not agree to but upon condition 
that the other two-thirds should be supplied by 

5 
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US,) yet they never took care to recruit them ; 
for, in the year 1706, the Portuguese, British, and 
Dutch forces, having marched with the Earl of 
Galway into Castile, and by the noble conduct of 
that general being forced to retire into Valencia, 
it was found necessary to raise a new army on the 
Portugal side, where the queen has, at several 
times, increased her establishment to ten thou- 
sand five hundred men ; and the Dutch never re- 
placed one single man, nor paid one penny of 
their subsidies to Portugal in six years. 

The Spanish army on the side of Catalonia is, 
or ought to be, about fifty thousand men, exclu- 
sive of Portugal. And here the war has been car- 
ried on almost entirely at our cost. For this 
whole army is paid by the queen, excepting only 
seven battalions, and fourteen squadrons, of 
Dutch and Palatines ; and even fifteen hundred of 
these are likewise in our pay, beside the sums 
given to King Charles for subsidies, and the main- 
tenance of his court. Neither are our troops at 
Gibraltar included within this number. And far- 
ther, we alone have been at all the charge of trans- 
porting the forces first sent from Genoa to Bar- 
celona, and of all the imperial recruits from time 
to time. And have likewise paid vast sums, as le- 
vy-money, for every individual man and horse so 
furnished to recruit, although the horses were 
scarce worth the price of transportation. But 
this has been almost the constant misfortune of 
our fleet during the present war ; instead of being 
employed on some enterprise for the good of the 
nation, or even for the protection of our trade, to 
be wholly taken up in transporting soldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 
Augsbourg, Landau, and great part of Alsace, for 
the emperor ; and, by the troops we have fur- 

VOL. V. B 
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nislied, the armies we have paid, and the diver- 
sions we have given to the enemies' forces, have 
chiefly contributed to the conquests of Milan, 
Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recovery of 
the duchy of Modena. The last emperor drained 
the wealth of those countries into nis own cof- 
fers, \vithout increasing his troops against France 
by such mighty acquisitions, or yielding to the 
most reasonable requests we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, we have consented, by the barrier treaty, 
that all those which were not in the possession of 
Spain upon the death of the late catholic king, 
shall be part of the States dominions, and that 
they shall have the military power in the most 
considerable of the rest ; which is, in effect, to be 
the absolute sovereigns of the whole. And the 
Hollanders have already made such good use of 
their time, that, in conjunction with our general, 
the oppressions of Flanders are much greater than 
ever. 

And this treatment, which we have received 
from our two principal allies, has been pretty 
well copied by most other princes in the confede- 
racy with whom wc have any dealings. For in- 
stance : seven Portuguese regiments, after the 
battle of Almanza, went off, with the rest of that 
broken army, to Catalonia ; the king of Portugal 
said he was not able to pay them while they were 
out of his country ; the queen consented there- 
fore to do it herself, provided the king would 
raise as many more to supply their place. This 
he engaged to do, but he never performed. Not- 
withstanding which, his subsidies were constantly 
paid him by Lord Godolphin for almost four 
years, without any deduction upon account of 
those seven regiments, directly contrary to the 

9 
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seventh article of our offensive alliance with that 
crown, where it is agreed, that a deduction shall 
be made out of those subsidies, in proportion to 
the number of men wanting in that complement 
which the king is to maintain. But, whatever 
might have been the reasons for this proceeding, 
it seems they are above the understanding of the 
present lord-treasurer ; * who, not entering into 
those refinements of paying the public money 
upon private considerations, has been so uncourtly 
as to stop it. This disappointment, I suppose, 
has put the court of Lisbon upon other expedi- 
ents, of raising the price of forage, so as to force 
us either to lessen our number of troops, or to be 
at double expence in maintaining them ; and this, 
at a time when their own product, as well as the 
import of com, was never greater ; and of de- 
manding a dutv upon the soldiers' clothes we car- 
ried over for those troops, which have been their 
sole defence against an inveterate enemy ; whose 
example might have infused courage, as well as 
taught them discipline, if their spirits had been 
capable of receiving' either. 

In order to augment our forces every year, in 
the same proportion as those for whom we fight 
diminish theirs, we have been obliged to hire 
troops from several princes of the empire, whose 
ministers and residents here have perpetually im- 
portuned the court with unreasonable demands, 
under which our late ministers thought fit to be 
passive. For those demands were alwavs backed 
with a threat to recal their soldiers, which was a 
thing not to be heard of, because it might discon- 
tent the Dutch. In the mean time, those princes 
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never sent their contingent to the emperor, as 
by the laws of the empire they are obliged to do, 
but gave for their excuse, that we had already 
hired all they could possibly spare. 

But, if all this be true ; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, we began this war contrary to rea- 
son ; if, as the other party themselves upon all 
occasions acknowledge, the success we have had 
w^as more than we could reasonably expect ; if, 
after all our success, wc have not made that use 
of it which in reason we ought to have done ; if 
we have made weak and foolish bargains with 
our allies, suffered them tamely to break every 
article, even in those bargains to uur disadvan- 
tage, and allowed them to treat us with insolence 
and contempt, at the. very instant when we were 
gaining towns, provinces, and kingdoms for them, 
at the price of our ruin, and without any pros- 
pect of interest to ourselves ; if we have con- 
sumed all our strength in attacking the enemy 
on the strongest side, where, (as the old duke of 
Schomberg expressed it,) to engage with France 
was to take a bull by the horns, and left wholly 
unat temp ted that part of the war which could 
only enable us to continue or to end it; if all this, 
I say, be our case, it is a very obvious question 
to ask, by what motives, or what management, 
we are thus become the dupes and bubbles of 
Europe ? Surely it cannot be owing to the stu- 
pidity arising from the coldness of our climate, 
since those among our allies, who have given us 
most reason to complain, are as far removed from 
the sun as ourselves. 

If, in laying open the real causes of our pre- 
sent misery, I am forced to speak with some free- 
dom, I think it will require no apology. Repu- 
tation is the smallest sacrifice those can make us, 
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who have been the instruments of our ruin, be- 
cause it is that, for which, in all probability, they 
have the least value. So that, in exposing the 
actions of such persons, I cannot be said, properly 
speaking, to do them an injury. But as it will 
be some satisfaction to our people to know by 
whom they have been so long abused, so it may 
be of great use to us, and our posterity, not to 
trust the safety of their country in the hands of 
those who act by such principles, and from such 
motives. 

I have already observed, that when the coun- 
sels of this war were debated in the late king's 
time, a certain great man was then so averse from 
entering into it, that he rather chose to give up 
his employment, and tell the king he could serve 
him no longer. Upon that prince's death, although 
the grounds of our quarrel with France had re- 
ceived no manner of addition, yet this lord thought 
fit to alter his sentiments ; for the scene was quite 
changed : his lordship, and the family with whom 
he was engaged by so complicated an alliance, 
were in the highest credit possible with the queen. 
The treasurer's staff was ready for his lordship ; 
the duke was to command the army ; and the 
duchess, by her employments, and the favour she 
was possessed of, to be always nearest her majes- 
ty's person ; by which, the whole power at home 
and abroad would be devolved upon that family. * 



* The Duchess of Marlborough has left her own testimony, that 
a confidence in their High-Church priciplcs, first brought her hus- 
band and Lord Godolphin into power. ** I am firmly persuaded, 
that, notwithstanding her (the Queen's) extraordinary affisction for 
me, and the entire devotion which ray Lord Marlborough, and my 
Lord Godolphin had for many years shown to her service, they 
would not have had so great a share of her favour and confidence, 
if they had not been reckoned in the number of tlic Tories. The 
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This was a prospect so very inviting, that to con- 
fess the truth, it could not be easily withstood by 
any, who have so keen an appetite for wealth or 
power. By an agreement subseouent to the grand 
alliance, we were to assist the Dutch with forty 
thousand men, all to be commanded by the duke 
of Marlborough. So that whether this war was 
prudently begun or not, it is plain that the true 
spring or motive of it was, the aggrandizing of a 
particular family ; and in short a war of the gene- 
ral and the ministry, and not of the prince or peo- 
ple ; since those very persons were against it, 
Avhen tjiey knew the power, and consequently the 
profit, would be in other hands. 

With these measures fell in all that set of peo- 
ple, who are called the monied men ; such as had 
raised vast sums by trading with stocks and funds, 
and lending upon great interest and premiums ; 
whose perpetual harvest is war, and whose be- 
neficial way of traflSc must very much decline 
by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made 
upon us by the Dutch, which I have above dedu- 
ced; and under those several gross impositions 
from other princes ; if any one should ask, why 
our general continued so easy to the last ? I know 
no other way so probable, or indeed so charitable 
to account for it, as by that unmeasurable love of 



trulh is, though hoth these lords had always the real interest of the 
nation at heart, and had given proof of this, by their conduct in 
their several employments ; in the late reign, they had been edu- 
cated in the persuasion that the High-Church party were the best 
friends to the constitution, both of church and state, nor were they 
perfectly undeceived but by experience.'^— ^ccovn^ of the Conduct 
of the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough^ in a Letter from herself , 
Lond. 1742, p. 125. 
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wealth, which his best friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant passion. However, I shall wave any 
thing that is personal upon this subject. I shall 
say nothing of those great presents made by seve- 
ral princes, which the soldiers used to call winter 
foraging, and said it was better than that of the 
summer; of two and a half per cent, subtracted out 
of all the subsidies we pay in those parts, which 
amounts to no inconsiderable sum ; and lastly, of 
the grand perquisites in a long successful war, 
which are so amicably adjusted between him and 
the States. 

But when the war was thus begun, there soon 
fell in other incidents here at home, which mad^ 
the continuance of it necessary for those, who 
were the chief advisers. The Whigs were at that 
time out of all credit or consideration. The reign- 
ing favourites had always carried what were cal- 
led the Tory principles, at least as high as our 
constitution could bear; and most others in great 
employments were wholly in the church interest. 
These last, among whom were several persons of 
the greatest merit, quality, and consequence, were 
not able to endure the many instances of pride, in- 
solence, avarice, and ambition, which those fa- 
vourites began so early to discover, nor to see 
them presuming to be sole dispensers of the royal 
favour. However, their opposition was to no pur- 
pose ; they wrestled with too great a power, and 
were soon crushed under it. For, those in posses- 
sion, finding they could never be quiet in their 
usurpations, while others had any credit, who 
Were at least upon an equal foot of merit, began 
to make overtures to the discarded Whigs, who 
would be content with any terms of accommoda- 
tion. Thus commenced this solemn league and 
covenant, which has ever since been cultivated 
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with SO much application. The great traders in 
money were wholly devoted to the Whigs, who 
had first raised them. The army, the court, and 
the treasury, continued under the old despotic 
administration : the Whigs were received into em- 
ployment, left to manage the parliament, cry 
down the landed interest, and worry the church. 
Mean time, our allies, who were not ignorant 
that all this artificial structure had no true foun- 
dation in the hearts of the people, resolved to 
make the best use of it as long as it should last. 
And the general's credit being raised to a great 
height at home, by our success in Flanders, the 
Dutch began their gradual impositions ; lessening 
their quotas, breaking their stipulations, garrison- 
ing the towns we took for them, without supply- 
ing their troops ; with many other infringements ; 
all which were we forced to submit to, because 
the general was made easy ; because the mpnied 
men at home were fond of the war ; because the 
Whigs were not yet firmly settled; and because 
that exorbitant degree of power, which was built 
upon a supposed necessity of employing particu- 
lar persons, would go off in a peace. It is need- 
less to add, that the emperor, and other princes, 
followed the example of the Dutch, and succeed- 
ed as w(?ll, for the same reasons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence between our general and 
allies, wherein they both so well foimd their ac- 
count3 ; to the fears of the money-changers^ lest 
their tables should be overthrown ; to the designs 
of th^ Whigs, who apprehended the loss of their 
credit and employments in a peace ; and to those 
at home, who lield their immoderate engrossments 
of power and favour by no other tenure, than 
their own presumption upon the necessity of af- 
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ikirs* The truth of this will appear indisputable, 
by considering with what unanimity and concert 
these several parties acted toward that great end. 

When the vote passed in the House of Lords 
against any peace without Spain being restored to 
the Austrian family, the earl of Wharton told the 
House, that it was indeed impossible and imprac- 
ticable to recover Spain ; but however, there were 
certain reasons why such a vote should be made 
at that time. Which reasons wanted no explana- 
tion; for, the general and the ministry having 
refused to accept very advantageous offers of a 
peace, after the battle of Ramillies, were forced 
to take in a set of men with a previous bargain to 
screen them from the consequences of that mis- 
carriage. And accordingly, upon the first suc- 
ceeding opportunity that fell, which was that of 
the prince of Denmark's * death, the chief leaders 
of the party were brought into several great em- 
ployments. 

Thus, when the queen was no longer able to 
bear the tyranny and insolence of those ungrate- 
ful servants, who, as they waxed the fatter, did 
but kick the more ; our two great allies abroad, 
and our stockrjobbers at home, took immediate 
alarm ; applied the nearest way to the throne, by 
memorials and messages jointly, directing her ma- 
jesty not to change her secretary or treasurer; who, 
for the true reasons that these officious intermed- 
dlers demanded their continuance, ought never to 
have been admitted into the least degree of trust ; 
since what they did was nothing less than betray 
iug the interest of their native country, to those 



* Prince George of Denmark, husband to Queeu»Anne. 
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princes, who, in their turns, were to do what they 
could to support them in power at home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a conspi- 
racy on all sides to go on with those measures, 
which must perpetuate the war ; and a conspira^ 
founded upon tne interest and ambition or eacn 
party ; which begat so firm a union, that, instead 
of wondering why it lasted so long, I am astonish* 
ed to think how it came to be broken. The pru* 
dence, courage, and firmness of her majesty, in 
all the steps of that great change, would, if the 
particulars were truly related, make a very shia- 
mg part in her story ; nor is her judgment less to 
be admired, which directed her in the choice of 
perhaps the only persons, who had skill, credit, 
and resolution enough, to be her instruments in 
overthrowing so many difficulties. 

Some would pretend to lessen the merit of this, 
by telling us that the rudeness, the tyranny, the 
oppression, the ingratitude of the late favourites 
toward their mistress, were no longer to be borne. 
They produce instances to show her majesty was 
pursued through all her retreats, particularly at 
Windsor ; where, after the enemy had possessed 
themselves of every inch of ground, they at last 
attacked and stormed the castle, forcing the queen 
to fly to an adjoining cottage, * pursuant to the 



* There was a small house near the castle at Windsor, which 
Queen Anne had bought before her accession to the throne, and 
which she chose to inhabit in preference to the castle, while she 
held these secret intrigues with Mrs Masham and Harley, that 
preceded the change of ministry. In the castle, the number of os- 
tensible and honorary attendants upon her person, having been 
chiefly placed around her Majesty by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
were probably regarded as so many spies. But the accusation in 
the text gave great offence to the Whigs, as will appear from the 
following quotation. *^ The q n is at last driven from her 
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advice of Solomon, who tells us, " It is better to 
live on the house-top, than with a scolding wo-^ 
man in a large house." They would have it, that 
such continued ill usage was enough to inflame 
the meekest spirit. They blame the favourites in 
point of policy, and think it nothing extraordina- 
ry, that the queen should be at the end of her pa- 
tience, and resolve to discard them. But I am of 
another opinion, and think their proceedings were 
right. For, nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits, as a continual chain of oppressions; 
one injury is best defended by a second, and this 
by a uiird. By these steps, the old masters of 



castle, and forced to fly to a cottage ! strange news indeed ! I have 
heard there is a little house near Uie castle, which her M 
bought many years ago of my lord G— , and is very fond of, 
as being warmer in it, and more retired than she could be in the 
castle. Behold now the impudence of these men I a good conve- 
nient house is with them a cottage ; the place her M loves 
to be most in, they say she is forced to fly to ; and the castle she 
does not like, they would make us believe she would never leave, 
if it were not attacked and stormed, and forcibly taken from her. 
The house she delighted to see her servants in, when they were 
most in her favour, and which she had bought, even before she 

was q n, you would think she never saw, till she fled thither 

for a safe retreat from them. The sausage> maker in Aristophanes, 
though he could mix, jumble, and confound with great dexterity; 
when he would g^ve a specimen of his abilities in impudence and 
lying, could say nothing that comes up to this. But we have not 
done yet The person that pursued the q . ■ n thus terribly at 
Windsor, we are to know, by a profane application of scripture, is 
my lady Mi , who was so far from pursuing her M* 

here, that these very people make it her great crime, that she ne- 
glected the q - ■ n , and hardly ever came near her. And 'tis but 
too certain, that, to avoid the envy of being perpetually about the 
q - i n , which is easily called besieging her, she was too much ab- 
sent from her."— The Allu9 and the late Minktry drfendcd, Part 
IV.Lond. 1712, p. 53. 
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the palace in Fraace became masters of the kingf- 
dom ; and by these steps, a general during plea- 
sure might have grown into a general for life, and 
a general for life, into a king. So that I still in- 
sist upon it as a wonder, how her majesty, thus 
besieged on all sides, was able to extricate her- 
self. 

Having thus mentioned the real causes, although 
disguised under specious pretences, which have so 
long continued the war, I must beg leave to- rea- 
son a little with those persons, who are against 
any peace but what they call a good one ; and 
explain themselves, that no peace can be good, 
without an entire restoration of Spain to the house 
of Austria. It is to be supposed, that what I am 
to say iipon this part of the subject, will have 
little influence on those, whose particular ends or 
designs of any sort lead them to wish the conti- 
nuance of the war : t mean the general, and our 
allies abroad, the knot of late favourites at home, 
the body of such as traffick in stocks, and lastly, 
that set of factious politicians, who were so vio- 
lently bent, at least upon clipping our constitu- 
tion, in church and state. Thererore I shall not 
apply myself to any of those, but to all others in- 
differently, whether Whigs or Tories, whose pri- 
vate interest is best answered by the welfare of 
their country. And if among these there be any 
who think we ought to fight on till king Charles 
be quietly settled in the monarchy of Spain, I 
believe there are several points which they have 
not thoroughly considered. 

For, first, it is to be observed, that this resolu- 
tion against any peace without Spain, is a new in- 
cident, grafted upon the original quarrel by the 
intrigues of a faction among us, who prevailed to 
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give it the sanction of a vote in both Houses of 
parliament, to justify those whose interest lay in 
perpetuating the war. And as this proceeding 
was against the practice of all princes and states, 
whose intentions were fair and honourable ; so is 
it contrary to common prudence, as well as jus- 
tice, I might add that it was impious too, by pre- 
suming to controul events which are only in the 
hands of God. Ours, and the States complaint 
against France and Spain, are deduced in each of 
our declarations of war, and our pretensions spe- 
cified in the eighth article of the grand alliance ; 
but there is not in any of these the least mention 
of demanding Spain for the house of Austria, or 
of refusing any peace without that condition. 
Having already made an extract from both decla- 
rations of war, I shall here give a translation of 
the eighth article in the ^rand alUance^ which will 
put this matter out of dispute. 



The Eighth Article of the Grand Alliance^ 

When the war is once undertaken, none of the 
parties shall have the liberty to enter upon a trea- 
ty of peace with the enemy, but jointly and in 
concert with the other. Nor is peace to be made 
without having first obtained a just and reasona- 
ble satisfaction for his Caesarean majesty, and for 
his royal majesty of Great Britain, and a particu- 
lar security to the lords of the States General, of 
their dominions, provinces, titles, navigation, and 
commerce : and a sufficient provision that the 
kingdoms of France and Spain be never united, or 
come under the government of the same person, 
or that the same man may never be king of both 
kingdoms ; and particularly, that the French may 
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never be in possession of the Spanish West Indies ; 
and that they may not have the liberty of navi- 
gation, for conveniency of trade, under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, neither directly nor indirectly ; 
except it is agreed that the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain and Holland may have full power to use and 
enjoy all the same privileges, rights, immunities, 
and liberties of commerce, by land and sea, in 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, and in all the places 
and countries which the late king of Spain, at the 
time of his death, was in possession of, as well in 
Europe as elsewhere, as they did then use and en- 
joy ; or which the subjects of both, or each na- 
tion could use and enjoy, by virtue of any rights 
obtained before the death of the said king of 
Spain, either by treaties, conventions, custom, or 
any other way whatsoever. 

Here we see the demands intended to be insist- 
ed on by the allies upon any treaty of peace, are, 
a just and reasonable satisfaction for the emperor 
and king of Great Britain, a security to the States 
General for their dominions, &c. and a sufficient 
provision that France and Spain be never united 
under the same man, as king of both kingdoms. 
The rest relates to the liberty of trade and com- 
merce for us and the Dutch ; but not a syllable 
of engaging to dispossess the duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, of no 
peace without Spain, was first introduced, and at 
last prevailed among us, we must begin a great 
deal higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot the will 
in favour of the duke of Anjou ; for this naturally 
led the Spaniards to receive a prince supported 
by a great power, whose interest, as well as af- 
fection, engaged them to preserve that monarchy 
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entire, rather than to oppose him in favour of 
another family, who must expect assistance from 
a number of confederates, whose principal mem- 
bers had already disposed of what did not belong 
to them, and by a previous treaty parcelled out 
the monarchy of Spain. 

Thus the duke of Anjou got into the full pos- 
session of all the kingdoms and states belonging 
to that monarchy, as well in the old world as the 
new. And whatever the house of Austria pre- 
tended from their memorials to us and the States, 
it was at that time but too apparent, that the in- 
clinations of the Spaniards were on the duke's 
side. 

However, a war was resolved on ; and, in order 
to carry it on with great vigour, a grand alliance 
formed, wherein the ends proposed to be obtain- 
ed are plainly and distinctly laid down, as I have 
already quoted them. It pleased God, in the 
course of this war, to bless the arms of the allies 
with remarkable successes ; by which we were 
soon put into a condition of demanding and ex- 
pecting such terms of a peace, as we proposed to 
ourselves when we began the war. But instead 
of this, our victocies only served to lead us on to 
farther visionary prospects ; advantage was taken 
of the sanguine temper which so many successes 
had wrought the nation up to ; new romantic 
views were proposed, and tne old, reasonable, so- 
ber design was forgot. 

This was the artifice of those here, who were 
sure to grow richer, as the public became poorer; 
and who, after the resolutions which the two 
houses were prevailed upon to make, might have 
carried on the war with safety to themselves, till 
malt and land were mortgaged, till a general ex- 
cise was established/ and the dixi^me denier rai- 
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sed by collectors in red coats. And this was just 
the circumstance, which it suited their interests 
to be in. 

The house of Austria approved this scheme 
with reason ; since, whatever would be obtained 
by the blood and treasure of others, was to ac- 
crue to that family, while they only lent their 
name to the cause. 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown resty 
under their burden ; but care was likewise taken 
of that, by a barrier-treaty made with the States, 
which deserves such epithets as I care not to be- 
stow ; but may perhaps consider it, at a proper oc- 
casion, in a discourse by itself. 

By this treaty, the condition of the war with 
respect to the Dutch was widely altered ; they 
fought no longer for security, but for grandeur ; 
and we, instead of labouring to make them safe, 
must beggar ourselves to make them formidable. 

Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty of 
Gertruydenburg, we could have been satisfied 
with such terms of a peace, as we proposed to 
ourselves by the grand alliance, the French would 
not have allowed them ? It is plain they offered 
many more, and much greater, than ever we 
thought to insist on when the war began ; and 
they had reason to grant, as well as we to demand 
them, since conditions of peace do certainly turn 
upon events of war. But surely there is some 
measure to be observed in this ; those who have 
defended the proceedings of our negociators at 
the treaty of Gertruydenburg, dwell very much 
upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring to 
work the French up to their demands ; but say 
nothing to justify those demands, or the probabi- 
lity that France would ever accept them. Some 
of the articles in that treaty "were so extravagant^ 
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that in all human probability we could not have 
obtained them by a successful war of forty years. 
One of them was inconsistent with common rea- 
son ; wherein the confederates reserved to them- 
selves full liberty of demanding what farther con- 
ditions they should think fit ; and, in the mean 
time, France was to deliver up several of their 
strongest towns in a month. These articles were 
very gravely signed by our plenipotentiaries, and 
those of Holland ; but not by the French, although 
it ought to have been done interchangeably ; nay, 
they were brought over by the secretary of the 
embassy ; and the ministers here prevailed on the 
queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 
only one part had signed. This was an absurdity 
in form, as well as m reason ; because the usual 
form of a ratification is with a preamble, showing, 
that whereas our ministers, and those of the al- 
lies, and of the enemy, have signed, &c. we rati- 
fy, &c. The person * who brought over the arti- 
cles said in all companies, (and perhaps believed,) 
that it was a pity we had not demanded more ; 
for the French were in a disposition to refuse us 
nothing we would ask. One of our plenipoten- 
tiaries affected to have the same concern ; and 
particularlv that we had not obtained some far- 
ther secunty for the empire on the Upper Rhine. 
What could be the design of all tnis grimace 
but to amuse the people, and to raise stocks for 
their friends in the secret to sell to advantage ? 
I have too great a respect for the abilities of those 
who acted in this negociation, to believe they 
hoped for any other issue from it, than what we 
found by the event. Give me leave to suppose 



* Horatio Walpole, secretary to that embassy, 
VOL. V. E 
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the continuance of the war wa« the thing at heart 
among those in power, both abroad and at home ; 
and tnen I can easily show the consistency of 
their proceedings, otherwise they are wholly un-^ 
accountable and absurd. Did those who insisted 
on such wild demands ever intend a peace ? did 
they really think, that going on with the war 
was more eligible for their countiy than the least 
abatement of those conditions ? was the smallest 
of them worth six millions a year, and a hundred 
thousand men's lives? was there no way to pro- 
vide for the safety of Britain, or the security of 
its trade, but by the French king turning his 
arms to beat his grandson out of Spain ? If these 
able statesmen were so truly concerned for our 
trade, which they made the pretence of the war's 
beginning, as well as continuance ; why did they 
so neglect it in those very preliminaries, where 
the enemy made so many concessions, and where 
all that related to the advantage of Holland, or 
the other confederates, was expressly settled? 
But whatever concerned us, was to be left to a 
general treaty ; no tariff agreed on with France 
or the Low Countries, only the Scheldt was to 
remain shut, which must have ruined our com- 
merce with Antwerp. Our trade with Spain was 
referred the same way ; but this they will pretend 
to be of no consequence, because that kmgdom 
was to be under the house of Austria, and we had 
already made a treaty with king Charles. I have, 
indeed, heard of a treaty made by Mr Stanhope 
with that prince, for settling our commerce with 
Spain : but, whatever it were, there was another 
between us and Holland, which went hand and 
hand with it, I mean that of barrier, wherein ^ 
glaiise was inserted^ by which all advantages prpi 
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posed for Britain, are to be in common with Hol- 
land. 

Another point, which I doubt those have not 
considered who are against any peace without 
Spain, is, that the face of affairs in Christendom, 
since the emperor s death, has been very much 
changed. By this accident, the views and inte- 
rests of several princes and states in the alliance 
have taken a new turn, and I believe it will be 
found that ours ought to do so too. We have 
sufficiently blundered once already, by changing 
our measures with regard to a peace, while our 
affairs continued in the same posture ; and it will 
be too much in conscience to blunder again, by 
not changing the first, when the others are so 
much altered. 

To have a prince of the Austrian family on the 
throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more desirable 
than one of the house of Bourbon ; but to have 
the Empire and Spanish monarchy united in the 
same person, is a dreadful consideration, and di- 
rectly opposite to that wise principle on which 
the eightn article of the alliance is founded. 

To this, perhaps, it will be objected, that the 
indolent character of the Austrian princes, the 
wretched economy of that government, the want 
of a naval force, the remote distances of th^ir se^- 
veral territories from each other, would never 
suffer an emperor, although at the san^e time king 
of Spain, to become formidable ; on the contrary, 
that his dependence must continually be on Great 
Britain ; and the advantages of trade, by a peace 
founded upon that condition, would soon make 
us amends for all the expenses of the war. 

In answer to this, let us consider the circum- 
stances we must be in, before such a peace could 
bp obtained, if it were at all practicable. W$ 
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must become not only poor for the present, but 
reduced by farther mortgages to a state of beg- 
gary for endless years to come. Compare such 
a weak condition as this, with so great an acces- 
sion of strength to Austria ; and then determine 
how much an emperor, in such a state of affairs, 
would either fear or need Britain. 

Consider that the comparison is not formed be- 
tween a prince of the house of Austria, emperor 
and king of Spain, and with a prince of the Bour* 
bon family, king of France and Spain; but be- 
tween a prince of the latter, only king of Spain, 
and one of the former, uniting both crowns in his 
own person. 

Wnat returns of gratitude can we expect when 
we are no longer wanted ? Has all that we have 
hitherto done for the imperial family been taken 
as a favour, or only received as the due of the 
augustissima casa ? 

Will the house of Austria yield the least acre 
of land, the least article of strained, and even 
usurped prerogative, to resettle the minds of those 
princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at the 
consequences of this turn of affairs, occasioned 
by the emperor's death ? We are assured it never 
will. Do we then imagine that those princes 
who dread the overgrown power of the Austrian, 
as much as that of tne Bourbon family, will con- 
tinue in our alliance, upon a system contrary to 
that which they engage with us upon ? For in- 
stance ; what can the duke of Savoy expect in 
such a case ? Will he have any choice left him, 
but that of being a slave and a frontier to France ; 
or a vassal, in the utmost extent of the word, to 
the imperial court? Will he not, therefore, of the 
two evils choose the least; by submitting to a 
master who has no immediate claim upon him, 
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and to whose family he is nearly allied, rather 
than to another, who has already revived several 
claims upon him, and threatens to revive more? 

Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the rest 
of Europe, that the empire and Spain should be 
united in king Charles, whatever they may now 
pretend. On the contrary, it is known to seve- 
ral persons, that upon the death of the late em- 
peror Joseph, the States resolved that those two 
powers should not be joined in the same person ; 
and this they determined as a fundamental max- 
im by which they intended to proceed. So that 
Spain was first given up by them ; and since they 
maintain no troops in that kingdom, it should 
seem that they understand the duke of Anjou to 
be lawful monarch. 

Thirdly, Those who are against any peace with- 
out Spain, if they be such as no way find their 
private account by the war, may perhaps change 
their sentiments, if they will reflect a little upon 
our present condition. 

I had two reasons for not sooner publishing 
this discourse ; the first was, because I would give 
way to others, who might argue very well upon 
the same subject from general topics and reason, 
although they might be ignorant of several facts, 
which I had the opportunity to know. The se- 
cond was, because I found it would be necessary, 
in the course of this argument, to say something 
of the state to which the war has reduced us ; at 
the same time I knew, that such a discovery 
ought to be made as late as possible, and at ano- 
ther juncture would not only be very indiscreet, 
but might perhaps be dangerous. 

It is the folly of too many to mistake the echp 
of a London coffee-house, for the voice of the 
kingdom. The city coffee-houses have been fo^^ 
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some years filled with people, whose fortunes dc-^ 
pend upon the Bank, East India, or some other 
stock. Every new fund to these, is like a new 
mortgage to a usurer, whose compassion for a 
young heir, is exactly the same with that of a 
stockjobber to the landed gentry. At the court 
end of the town, the like places of resort are fre- 
quented either by men out of place, and conse* 
quently enemies to the present ministry, or by of^ 
ficers of the army : no wonder then if the general 
cry, in all such meetings, be against any peace, 
either with Spain or without; which, in other 
words, is no more than this; that discontented 
men desire another change of ministry; that sol- 
diers would be glad to keep their commissions ; 
and that the creaitors have money still, and would 
have the debtors borrow on at the old extorting 
rate, while they have any security to give. 

Now to give the most ignorant reader some 
idea of our present circumstances, without trou- 
bling him or myself with computations in form ; 
every body knows that our land and malt tax 
amount annually to about two millions and a half. 
All other branches of the revenue are mortgaged 
to pay interest for what we have already borrow- 
ed. The yearly charge of the war is usually about 
six millions ; to make up which sum, we are for- 
ced to take up, on the credit of new funds, about 
three millions and a half. This last year, the com- 
puted charge of the war, came to above a million 
more than all the funds the parliament could con- 
trive were sufficient to pay interest for ; and so 
we have been forced to divide a deficiency of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds, among the se- 
veral branches of our expense. This is a demon- 
stration, that if the war be to last another cam- 
paign; it will be impossible to find funds for sup- 
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J>lylng it, without mortgaging the malt tax, or by 
tome other method equally desperate; 

If the peace be made tnis winter, we are then 
to consider what circumstances we shall be in to- 
ward paying a debt of about fifty millions, which 
is a fourth part of the purchase of the whole island 
if it were to be sold* 

Toward clearing ourselves of this monstrous in- 
cumbrance, some of these annuities will expire, 
or pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or a hun- 
dred years ; the bulk of the debt must be lessen- 
ed gradually by the best management we can, out 
of what will remain of the land and malt taxes, 
after paying guards and garrisons^ and maintain- 
ing and supplying our fleet in the time of peace. 
I have not skill enough to compute what will be 
left, after these necessary charges, toward annu- 
ally clearing so vast a debt ; but believe it must 
be very little ; however, it is plain that both these 
taxes must be continued, as wtll for supporting 
the government, as because we have no other 
means for paying off the principal. And so like- 
wise must all the other funds remain for paying 
the interest. How long a time this must require, 
how steady an administration, and how undisturb- 
ed a state of affairs both at home and abroad, let 
others determine. 

However, some people think all this veiy rea- 
sonable ; and that since the struggle has been for 
peace and safety, posterity, which is to partake 
of the benefit, ought to share in the expense : as 
if at the breaking out of this war, there had been 
such a conjuncture of affairs, as never happened 
before, nor would ever happen again. It is won- 
derful that our ancestors, m all their wars, should 
never fall under such a necessity ; that we meet 
no examples of it in Greece and Rome; that no 
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other nation in Europe ever knew any thing like 
it, except Spain about a hundred and twenty 
years ago, wnen they drew it iipon themselves 
by their own folly, and have suffered for it ever 
since ; no doubt we shall teach posterity wisdom, 
but they will be apt to think the purchase too 
dear, and I wish they may stand to the bargain 
we'^have made in their names. 

It is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, 
and to hope they will be able and willing to pay 
them ; but how to ensure peace for any term of 
years, is difficult enough to apprehend. Will hu- 
man nature ever cease to have the same passions ; 
princes to entertain designs of interest or ambi- 
tion ; and occasions of quarrel to arise ? May not 
we ourselves, by the variety of events and inci- 
dents which happen in the world, be under a ne- 
cessity of recovering towns, out of the very hands 
of those, for whom we are now ruining our coun- 
try to take them ? Neither can it be said, that 
those states, with whom we may probably differ, 
will be in as bad a condition as ourselves ; for by 
the circumstances of our situation, and the impo- 
sitions of our allies, we are more exhausted than 
either they or the enemy : and by the nature of 
our government, the corruption of our manners, 
and the opposition of factions, we shall be more 
slow in recovering. 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our 
grandchildren, when they see a few rags hung up 
in Westminster-hall, which cost a hundred mil- 
lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, to 
boast as beggars do, that their grandfathers were 
rich and great. * 

* Johnson perhaps recollected this passage when he wrote the 
following lines : 
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I have often reflected on that mistaken notion 
of credit, so boasted of by the advocates of the 
late ministry : was not all that credit built upon 
funds raised by the landed men, whom they now 
so much hate and despise ? is not the greatest part 
of those funds raised from the growth and pro- 
duct of land ? must not the whole debt be entire- 
ly paid, and our fleets and garrisons be maintain- 
ed, by the land and malt tax after a peace ? If 
they call it credit to run ten millions in debt 
without parliamentary security, by which the 
public is defrauded of almost half ; I must think 
such credit to be dangerous, illegal, and perhaps 
treasonable. Neither has any thmg gone farther 
to ruin the nation than their boasted credit. For 
my own part, when I saw this false credit sink 
upon the change of the ministry, I was singular 
enough to conceive it a good omen. It seemed 
as if the young extravagant heir had got a new 
steward, and was resolved to look into his estate 
before things grew desperate, which made the 
usurers forbear feeding him with money, as they 
used to do. 

Since the monied men are so fond of war, I 
should be glad they would furnish out one cam- 
paign at their own charge ; it is not above six or 
seven millions ; and I dare engage to make it out, 
that when they have done this, instead of contri- 
buting equal to the landed men, they will have 
their full principal and interest at six per cent, re- 



" Tet reason frowm on war's noequal game, 

Where wasted nations raise a single nane. 

And mortgaged states their grandsires wreatlis regret, 

From age to age in everlasting debt ; 

Wreaths' which at last the dw bought right conTey, 

Te rust on medals, or on stones decay." 

8. John to It's Foatfy of Human Wiih€$> 
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maining, of all the money they ever lent to fhtf 
government 

Without this resourse, or some other equally mira- 
culous, it is impossible for us to continue tne war 
upon the same foot. I have already observed, that 
the last funds of interest fell short above a million^ 
although the persons most conversant in ways and 
means eipployed their utmost invention ; so that 
of necessity we must be still more defective next 
campaign. But perhaps our allies will make up 
.this deficiency on our side, by great efforts on 
their own. Quite the contrary ; both the empe- 
ror and Holland failed this year in several articles; 
and signified to us some time ago, that they can- 
not keep up to the same proportions in the next. 
We have gained a noble barrier for the latter, and 
they have nothing more to demand or desire. The 
emperor, however sanguine he may now affect to 
appear, will, I suppose, be satisfied with Naples^ 
Sicily, Milan, and his other acquisitions, rather 
than engage in a long hopeless war, for the reco* 
very of Spain, to which his allies the Dutch will 
neither give their assistance, nor consent. So that, 
since we have done their business, since they have 
no farther service for our arms, and we have no 
more money to give them ; and lastly, since we 
neither desire any recompence, nor expect any 
thanks, we ought in pity to be dismissed, and 
have leave to shift for ourselves. They are ripe 
for a peace, to enjoy and cultivate what we have 
conquered for them ; and so are we to recover, if 
possible, the effects of their hardships upon us. 
The first overtures from France are made to Eng- 
land upon safe and honourable tenns ; we who 
bore the burden of the war, ought in reason to 
have the greatest share in making the peace. If 

we do not hearken to a peace, others certainly 

11 
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will, and get the advantage of us there, as they 
have done in the war. We know the Dutch have 
perpetually threatened us, that they would enter 
into separate measures of a peace ; and by the 
strengtn of that argument, as well as by other 
powerful motives, prevailed on those who were 
then at the helm, to comply with them on any 
terms, rather than put an end to a war, which 
every year brought tiiem such great accessions to 
their wealth and power. Whoever falls off, a 
peace will follow; and then we must be content 
with such conditions, as our allies, out of their 
great concern for our safety and interest, will 
please to choose. They have no farther occasion 
for fighting, they have gained their point, and 
they now tell us it is our war ; so that, in common 
justice, it ought to be our peace. 

All we can propose by the desperate steps of 
pawning our land or malt tax, or erecting a general 
excise, is only to raise a fund of interest lox run- 
ning us annually four millions farther in debt, 
without any prospect of ending the war so well as 
we can do at present. And when we have sunk 
the only unengaged revenues we had left, our in- 
cumbrances must of necessity remain perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients, which, 
in time, will certainly destroy any constitution, 
whether civil or natural ; and there was no coun- 
try in Christendom had less occasion for them than 
ours. We have dieted a healthy body into a con- 
sumption, by plying it with physic instead of food. 
Art will help us no longer, and if we cannot re- 
cover by letting the remains of nature work, we 
must inevitably die. 

What arts have been used to possess the people 
with a strong delusion, that Britain must infalli- 
bly be ruined, without the recovery of Spain to 
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the house of Austria ! making the safety of a great 
and powerful kingdom, as ours was then, to de- 
pend upon an event, which, after a war of mira- 
culous successes, proves impracticable. As if 
princes and great mmisters could find no way of 
settling the public tranquillity, without changing 
the possessions of kingdoms, and forcing sove- 
reigns upon a people against their inclinations. Is 
there no security for the island of Britain, unless 
a king of Spain be dethroned by the hands of his 
grandfather ? Has the enemy no cautionary towns 
and sea-ports to give us for securing trade ? Can 
he not deliver us possession of such places as would 
put him in a worse condition, whenever he should 
perfidiously renew the war ? The present king of 
France has but few years to live by the course of 
nature, and doubtless would desire to end his days 
in peace. Grandfathers, in private families, are 
not observed to have great influence on their 
grandsons; and I believe they have much less 
among princes ; however, when the authority of 
a parent is gone, is it likely that Philip will be di- 
rected by a brother, against his own interest, and 
that of his subjects ? Have not those two realms 
their separate maxims of policy, which must ope- 
rate in the times of peace ? These, at least, are 
probabilities, and cheaper by six millions a year 
than recovering Spain, or continuing the war, 
both which seem absolutely impossible. 

But the common question is, if we must now 
surrender Spain, what have we been fighting for 
all this while ? The answer is ready : we have 
been fighting for the ruin of the public interest, 
and the advancement of a private. We have been 
fighting to raise the wealth and grandeur of a par- 
ticular family ; to enrich usurers and stockjobbers, 
and to cultivate the pernicious designs of a faction, 
by destroying the landed interest. The nation 
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begins now to think these blessings are not worth 
fighting for any longer, and therefore desires a 
peace. 

But the advocates on the other side cry out, 
that we might have had a better peace, than is 
now in agitation, above two years ago. Suppo- 
sing this to be true, I do assert, that bv parity of 
reason we must expect one just so much the worse 
about two years hence. It those in power could 
then have given us a better peace, more is their 
infamy and guilt that they did it not. Why did 
they insist upon conditions, which they were cer- 
tain would never be granted ? We allow, it was 
in their power to have put a good end to the war, 
and left the nation in some hope of recovering it- 
self. And this is what we charge them with, as an- 
swerable to God, their countrv, and posterity ;' 
that the bleeding condition of their fellow-sub- 
jects, was a feather in the balance with their pri- 
vate ends. 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation, it is pleasant to hear some 
men answer all that can be said, by crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
mexhaustible riches of England. I have heard a 
man * very sanguine upon this subject, with a 
good employment for life, and a hundred thousand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, and 
warranting, that all would go well. This is the 
style of men at ease, who lay heavy burdens upon 
others, which they would not touch with one of 
their fingers. I have known some people such ill 
computers, as to imagine the many millions in 
stocks aud annuities are so much real wealth in 
the nation; whereas every farthing of it is entire- 



♦ The Lord Hali&x. 
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ly lost to us, scattered in Holland, Germany, and 
Spain ; and the landed men, who now pay the in^ 
terest, must at last pay the principal. * 

Fourthly, those who are against any peace 
without Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed 
as to the low condition of France, and the mighty 
consequences of our successes. As to the first, 
it must be confessed, that after the battle of Ra- 
millies, the French were so discouraged with their 
frequent losses, and so impatient for a peace, that 
their king was resolved to comply upon any rea- 
sonable terms. But, when his subjects were in- 
formed of our exorbitant demands, they grew jea- 



* This seems to refer to an argument used by a writer of the 
opposite party. *' The effect of the taxes ia the produce of a new 
and a very considerable estate to the people; 1 mean, the public 
funds : These afford a much larger interest for money, and much 
better security for principal, than formerly could be had. And 
at the same time, the great variety of securities afford purchase to 
ell degrees of buyers, from a ten pound lottery ticket, to a ten 
thousand pound stock in the Soulh-Sea trade. East India trade, 
Bank, Aniioitiet, &c. And herein the security is not only better^ 
But the interest higher, than can be had in private hands ; six per 
cent, is given by the state, and the occasions of sellers will general- 
ly give room so to purchase as to make seven, or more per cent, 
per ttftmnM. Whereby it is in the power of every man that pays 
taxes to refund himself by the extraordinary interest he may make 
of a small sum of money, in putting it into the funds. And more- 
over, the honest industrious man, who, having acquired a little 
money, more than his occasions in the way of business call for, is 
wjilii^g to make a little advantage of it for the benefit of his chil- 
dren, has now no longer need of going in quest of security, or 
courting a rich man to give him five per cent, interest ; he has now 
an indubitable security, for the whole nation is bound for it ; and 
larger interest than he could ever before h^ve safely made. In 
this arti^le» the people gain almost four hundred thousand pounds 
per arammy for so much the over interest amounts to ; apd is appa<i 
rently an additional estate given to industrious men. And it must 
be observed further, that this is as much as all the dead uurefund- 
able taxes amount to ; I mean, coals, candles, windows, salt, ^c." 
— TAe Taxa not grievoug, and therefore not a reaum for qn tai«|/c 
peac^ 
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lous of his honour, and were unanimous to assist 
him in continuing the war at any hazard, rather 
than submit. This fully restored his authority ; 
and the supplies he has received from the Spa* 
nish West Indies, which in all are computed since 
the war to amount to four hundred millions of 
livres, and all in specie, have enabled him to pav 
his troops. Besides,^ the money is spent in his 
own country ; and he has since waged war in the 
most thrifty manner, by acting on the defensive ; 
compounding with us every campaign for a town, 
which costs us fiftv times more than it is worth, 
either as to the value or the consequences. Then 
he is at no charge for a fleet, farther than provi- 
ding privateers, wherewith his subjects carry on 
a piratical war at their own expense, and he shares 
in the profit ; which has been very considerable 
to France, and of infinite disadvantage to us, not 
only by the perpetual losses we have suffered, to an 
immense value, but by the general discourage* 
ment of trade, on which we so much depend. All 
this considered, with the circumstances of that 
government, where the prince is master of the 
lives and fortunes of so mighty a kingdom, shows 
that monarch not to be so sunk in his affairs as 
we have imagined, and have long flattered our- 
selves with the hopes of. 

Those who are against any peace without Spain; 
seem likewise to have been mistaken in judging 
our victories, and other successes, to have been 
of greater consec^uence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into possession, and 
we at home make bonfires. I have sometimes 
pitied the deluded people, to see them squander-r 
mg away their ftiel to so little purpose. For ex? 
f^Qiple : what is it to us that Bouchain is t^k^U;^ 
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about which the warlike politicians of the coffee- 
house make such a clutter? What though the 
garrison surrendered prisoners of war, and in 
sight of the enemy ? we are not now in a condi- 
tion to be fed with points of honour. What ad- 
vantage have we, but that of spending three or 
four millions more to get anotner town for the 
States, which mav open them a new country for 
contributions, and increase the perquisites of the 
general ? 

In that war of ten years under the late king, 
when our commanders and soldiers were raw and 
unexperienced, in comparison of what they are at 
present, we lost battles and towns, as well as we 

gained them of late, since those gentlemen have 
ettcr learned their trade ; yet we bore up then, 
as the French do now : nor was there any thing 
decisive in their successes ; they grew weary as 
well as we, and at last consented to a peace, im- 
der which we might have been happy enough, if 
it had not been followed by that wise treaty of 
partition, which revived the flame that has lasted 
ever since. I see nothing else in the modern 
way of making war, but that the side which can 
hold put longest will end it with most advantage. 
In such a close country as Flanders, where it is 
carried on by sieges, the army that acts offensive- 
ly is at a much greater expense of men and mo- 
ney ; and there is hardly a town taken, in the 
common forms, where the besiegers have not the 
worse of the bargain. I never yet knew a sol- 
dier, who would not affirm, that any town might 
be taken, if you were content to be at the charge. 
If you will count upon sacrificing so much blood 
and treasure, the rest is all a regular, established 
method, which cannot fail. When the king of 
France, in the times of his grandeur, sat down 

3 
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before a town, his generals and engineers would 
often fix the day when it should surrender : the 
enemy, sensible of all this, has for some years 
past avoided a battle, where he has so ill succeed- 
ed, and taken a surer way to consume us, by let- 
ting our courage evaporate against stones and 
rubbish, and sacrificing a single town to a cam- 
paign, which he can so much better afford to lose, 
than we to take. 

Lastly, those who are so violently against any 
peace without Spain's being restored to the house 
of Austria, have not, I believe, cast their eye up- 
on a cloud gathering in the north, which we have 
helped to raise, and may quickly break in a storm 
upon our heads. 

The northern war has been on foot almost ever 
since our breach with France. The success of it 
is various ; but one effect to be apprehended was 
always the same, that sooner or later it would in- 
volve us in its consequences ; and that whenever 
this happened, let our success be never so great 
against France, from that moment France would 
have the advantage. 

By our guaranty of the treaty of Travendall, 
we were obliged to hinder the king of Denmark 
from engaging in a war with Sweden. It was at 
that time understood by all parties, and so decla- 
red ^ven by the British ministers, that this en- 
gagement specially regarded Denmark's not as- 
sisting king Augustus, But however, if this had 
not been so, yet our obligation to Sweden stood 
in force by virtue of former treaties with that 
crown, which were all revived and confirmed by 
a subsequent one concluded at the Hague by Sir 
Joseph Williamson and Monsieur Lilienroot, about 
the latter end of the king's reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and 

VOL. V. F 
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our not assisting Sweden was at least as well ex^ 
cused by the war which we were entangled in, as 
his not contributing his contingent to the empire, 
whereof he is a member, was excused by the 
pressures he lay under, having a confederacy to 
deal with. 

In this war the king of Sweden was victorious; 
and what dangers were we not then exposed to? 
what fears were we not in? He marched into 
Saxony ; and, if he had really been in the French 
interest, might at once have put us under the 
greatest difficulties. But the torrent turned ano- 
ther way, and he contented himself with impo- 
sing on his enemy the treaty of Alt Rastadt ; by 
which, king Augustus makes an absolute cession 
of the crown of Poland, renounces any title to it, 
acknowledges Stanislaus ; and then both he, and 
the king of Sweden, join in desiring the guaranty 
of England and Holland. The queen did not, in- 
deed give this guaranty in form ; but as a st^p 
toward it, the title of king was given to Stanis- 
laus by a letter from her majestv ; and the strong- 
est assurances were given to the Swedish minis- 
ter, in her majesty's name, and in a committee of 
council, that the guaranty should speedily be 
granted ; and that m the mean while it was the 
same thing as if the forms were passed. 

In 1708, king Augustus made the campaign in 
Flanders : what measures he might at that time 
take, or of what nature the arguments might be 
that he made use of, is not known : but imme- 
diately after, he breaks through all he had done, 
marches into Poland, and reassumes the crown. 

After this we apprehended that the peace of 
the empire might be endangered ; and tnerefore 
entered into an act of guaranty for the neutrality 
of it. The king of Sweden refused, upon several 
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accounts, to submit to the terms of this treaty ; 
particularly because we went out of the empire 
to cover Poland and Jutland, but did not go out 
of it to cover the territories of Sweden. 

Let us therefore consider what is our case at 
present. If the king of Sweden return, and get 
the better, he will think himself under no obliga- 
tion of having any regard to the interests of the 
allies; but will naturally pursue, according to his 
own expression, his enemy wherever he finds him. 
In this case, the corps of. the neutrality is obliged 
to oppose him ; and so we are engaged in a se- 
cond war, before the first is ended. 

If the northern confederates succeed against 
Sweden, how shall we be able to preserve the ba- 
lance of power in the north, so essential to our 
trade, as well as in many other respects? what 
will become of that great support of the protest- 
ant interest in Germany, which is the footing 
that the Swedes now have in the empire ? or who 
shall answer, that these princes, after they have 
settled the north to their minds, may not take a 
fancy to look southward, and make our peace 
Math France according to their own schemes ? 

And lastly, if the king of Prussia, the elector 
of Hanover, and other princes whose dominions 
lie contiguous, are forced to draw from those ar- 
mies which act against France, we must live in 
hourly expectation of having those troops recal- 
led, which they now leave with us ; and this re- 
call may happen in the midst of a siege, or on 
the eve of a battle. Is it therefore our interest 
to toil on in a ruinous war, for an impracticable 
end, till one of these cases shall happen, or get 
under shelter before the storm ? 

There is no doubt but the present ministry, (pro- 
vided they could get over the obligations of honour 
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and conscience) might find their advantage in adr 
vising the continuance of the war, as well as the 
last did, although not in the same degree, after 
the kingdom has been so much exhausted. They 
might prolong it, till the parliament desire a peace; 
and in the mean time leave them in fiill possession 
of power. Therefore it is plain, that their pro- 
ceedings at present are meant to serve their counr 
try, directly against their private interest ; what- 
ever clamour may be raised by those, who, for 
the vilest ends, would. move heaven and earth 
to oppose their measures. But they think it in- 
finitely better to accept such terms as will secure 
our trade, find a sufficient barrier for tlie States, 
give reasonable satisfaction to the emperor, and 
restore the tranquillity of Europe, although with-; 
out adding Spain to the empire ; rather than go 
on in a languishing way, upon the vain expecta-f 
tion of some improbable turn for the recovery of 
that monarchy out of the Bourbon family ; and 
at last be forced to a worse peace, by some of the 
allies falling off, upon our utter inability to co^<) 
tinue the war. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



have in this edition explained three or four 
lines, * which mention the succession, to take 
off, if possible, all manner of cavil ; though, at 
the same time, I cannot but observe, how 
ready the adverse party is to make use of 
any objections, even such as destroy their own 

f principles. I put a distant case of the possibi- 
ity, that our succession, through extreme ne- 
cessity, might be changed by the legislature 
in future ages ; and it is pleasant to hear those 
people quarrelling at this, who profess them- 
selves for changing it as often as they please, 
and that even without the consent of the en- 
tire legislature. 



* The passage alluded to origiiially bore, that the guaraqtee of 
the Dutch might put it out of the power of parliament to change 
oar succession without their consent, " how much soever the ne* 
cessities of the kingdom may require it." This passage was pro- 
nounced by Lord Chief Justice Parker, to be capable of bearing 
a treasonable interpretationt 
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REMARKS 

OM 

THE BARRIER TREATY, &c 

This treatiia may be considered as a continuation of the Con* 
duct of the Allies. The complaints of the author against the con* 
tinental alliance in general, are here particularly concentrated 
and fixed upon the Barrier Treaty, which, to say truth, seems, 
at this distance of timci a most extraordinary production of di- 
plomacy. 
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PREFACE. 



W^HEN I published the discourse, called The 
Conduct or the Allies, I had thoughts either of 
inserting, or annexing, the Bf^rrier Treaty at 
length, with such observations as I conceived 
might be useful for public information : but that 
discourse taking up more room than I designed, 
after my utmost endeavours to abbreviate it, I 
contented myself only with making some few re- 
flections upon that famous treaty, sufficient, as I 
thought, to answer the design of my book. I 
have since heard, that my readers in general 
seemed to wish I had been more particular, and 
have discovered an impatience to have that treaty 
made public, especially since it has been laid be- 
fore the House of Commons. 

That I may give some light to the reader who 
is not well versed in those affairs, he mav please 
to know, that a project for a treaty of barrier 
with the States was transmitted hither from Hol- 
land ; but being disapproved of by our court in 
several parts, a new project, or scheme of a treaty, 
was drawn up here, with many additions and al- 
terations. This last was called the counter-pro- 
ject, and was the measure whereby the Duke of 
Marlborough, and my Lord Townshend were 
commanded and instructed to proceed in nego- 
tiating a treaty of barrier with tne States. 

I have added a translation of this counter-pro- 
ject in those articles where it differs from the 

3 
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barrier tf eaty, that the reader, hy cdili|)aring them 
together, may judge how punctually those nego- 
ciators observed their instructions I have like* 
wise subjoined the sentiments of Prince £u- 
ffene of Savoy and the Count de Zinzendorf, re- 
kiting to this treaty, written, I suppose^ while it 
was negOciating. And lastly, I have added a 
copy of the representation of the British mer- 
clumts at Bruges, signifyring what inconveniences 
they already felt, and farther apprehended^ from 
barrier treaty* 
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BARRIER TREATY, &e. 



Imagine a reasonable person in China reading 
the following treaty, and one who was ignorant 
of our affairs, or our geography, he would con- 
ceive their high-mightinesses, the States-general, 
to be some vast powerful commonwealth, like 
that of Rome, and her majesty, to be a petty 
prince, like one of those to whom that republic 
would sometimes send a diadem for a present, 
when they behaved themselves well, otherwise 
could depose at pleasure, and place whom they 
thought fit in their stead. Such a man would 
think, that the States had taken our prince and 
us into their protection, and, in return, honoured 
us so far as to make use of our troops as some 
small assistance in their conquests, and the en- 
largement of their empire, or to prevent the in- 
cursions of barbarians, upon some of their out-ly- 
jng provinces. But how must it sound in a Eu« 
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ropean ear, that Great Britain, after maintaininj 
a war for so many years with so much glory anc 
success, and sucn prodigious expence ; after sa- 
ving the Empire, Holland, and Portugal, and al- 
most recovering Spain, should, toward the close 
of a war, enter into a treaty with seven Dutch 
provinces, to secure to them a dominion larger 
than their own, which she had conquered for 
them ; to undertake for a great deal more, without 
stipulating the least advantage for herself; and 
accept, as an equivalent, the mean condition of 
those States assisting to preserve her queen on 
the throne, whom, by God s assistance, she is able 
to defend against all her majesty's enemies and 
allies put together ? 

Sucn a M'^ild bargain could never have been 
made for us, if the States had not found it their 
interest to use very powerful motives with the 
chief advisers, (I say nothing of the person im- 
mediately employed ;) and if a party here at home 
had not been resolved, for ends and purposes very 
well known, to continue the war as long as they 
had any occasion for it. 

The counter-project of this treaty, made here 
at London, was bad enough in all conscience : I 
have said something of it in the preface ; her ma- 
jesty's ministers were instructed to proceed by it 
m their negociation. There was one point in that 
project, which would have been of consequence to 
Britain, and one or two more where the advantages 
of the States were not so very exorbitant, and where 
some care was taken of the house of Austria. Is 
it possible, that our good allies and friends could 
not be brought to any terms with us, unless by 
striking out every particular that might do us any 
good, and adding still more to those whereby so 
much was already granted? For instance, the article 
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about demolishing of Dunkirk surely might have 
remained, which was of some benefit to the States, 
as well as of mighty advantage to us, and which 
the French king has lately yielded in one of his 
preliminaries, although clogged with the demand 
of an equivalent, which will owe its difficulty 
only to tnis treaty. 

But let me now consider the treaty itself: 
among the one-and- twenty articles of which it 
consists, only two have any relation to us; im- 
porting that the Dutch are to be guarantees of 
our succession, and are not to enter into any 
treaty until the queen is acknowledged by France. 
We know very well that it is, in consequence, the 
interest of the States, as mlich as ours, that Bri- 
tain should be governed by a protestant prince. 
Besides, what is there more m this guaranty, 
than in all. common leagues offensive and defen- 
sive between two powers, where each is obliged 
to defend the other, against any invader, with all 
their strength ? Such was the grand alliance be- 
tween the emperor, Britain, and Holland, which 
was, or ought to have been, as good a guaranty 
of our succession, to all intents and purposes, as 
this in the barrier treaty; and the mutual en- 
gagements in such alliances have been always 
reckoned sufficient, without any separate benefit 
to either party. 

It is, no doubt, for the interest of Britain, that 
the States should have a sufficient barrier against 
France ; but their High Mightinesses, for some 
few years past, have put a different meaning up- 
on the word barrier, from what it formerly used 
to bear, when applied to them. When the late 
king was prince of Orange, and commanded their 
armies against France, it was never once ima- 
gined, that any of the towns taken should belong 
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to the Dutch ; they were all immediately deli* 
vered up to their lawful monarch ; and Flanders 
was only a barrier to Holland, as it was in the 
hands of Spain, rather than France. So, in the 
grand alliance of 1701, the several powers pro- 
mising to endeavour to recover Flanders for a 
barrier, was understood to be the recovering of 
those provinces to the king of Spain ; but, in this 
treaty, the style is wholly changed : here are 
about twenty towns and forts of great import- 
ance, with their chattellanies and dependencies, 
(which dependencies are likewise to be enlarged 
as much as possible,) and the whole revenues of 
them to be under the perpetual military govern- 
ment of the Dutch, by which that republic will 
be entirely masters of the richest part of all Flan* 
ders, and, upon any appearance of war, they may 
put their garrisons into any other place of the 
Low Countries : and farther, the kmg of Spain 
is to give them a revenue of four hundred tnou- 
sand crowns a year, to enable them to ms^ntain 
those garrisons. 

Why should we wonder that the Dutch are in- 
clined to perpetuate the war, M'^hen, by an article 
in this treaty, the king of Spain is not to possess 
one single town in the Low Countries, until a 
peace be made ? The Duke of Aujou, at the be- 
ginning of this war, maintained six-aAd-thirty 
thousand men out of those Spanish provinces 
he then possessed ; to which, if we add the many 
towns since taken, which were not in the late 
king of Spain's possession at the time of his 
death, with all their territories and dependencies, 
it is visible what forces the States may be able to 
keep, even without any charge to their peculiair 
dominiojjs. 

The towns and chattellanies of this barrier aU 

11 
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ways maintained their garrisons when they were 
in the hands of France ; and, as it is reported, re- 
turned a considerable sum of money into the 
king's coffers ; yet the king of Spain is obliged, 
by this treaty, (as we have already observed,; to 
add, over and above, a revenue of four hundred 
thousand crowns a year. We know, likewise, 
that a great part of the revenue of the Spanish 
Netherlands is already pawned to the States ; so 
that, after a peace, nothing will be left to the 
sovereign, nor will the people be much eased of 
the taxes they at present labour under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier trea- 
ty, will, in effect, be absolute sovereigns of all 
Flanders, and of the whole revenues in the utmost 
extent. 

And here I cannot without some contempt take 
notice of a sort of reasoning offered by several peo- 
ple ; that the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch are of no advantage, because the whole 
revenue of those towns are spent in maintaining 
them. For, first, the fact is manifestly false, par- 
ticularly as to Lisle and some others. Secondly, 
the States, after a peace, are to have four hun- 
dred thousand crowns a year out of the remainder 
of Flanders, which is then to be left to Spain. 
And, lastly, suppose all these acquired dominions 
will not bring a penny into their treasury, what 
can be of greater consequence, than to be able to 
maintain a mighty army out of their new con- 
quests, which before they always did by taxing 
their natural subjects ? 

How shall we be able to answer it to king Charles 
III. that, while we pretend to endeavour restoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join, at 
the same time, with the Dutch to deprive him oi 
his natural right to the Low Countries ? 

VOL. V. o 
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But suppose, by a Dutch barrier, must now be 
understood only what is to be in possession of the 
States ; yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant except a 
banier aeainst France ; whereas several towns, 
demanded by the Dutch in this treaty, can be of 
no use at all in such a barrier. And this is the 
sentiment even of prince Eugene himself, the 
present oracle and idol of the party here, who 
says, that Dendermond, Ostend, and the castle of 
Gand, do in no sort belong to the barrier, nor can 
be of other use than to make the States-general 
masters of the Low Countries, and hinder their 
trade with England ; and farther, that those who 
are acquainted with the country, know very well, 
that to fortify Lier and Halle, can give no secu- 
rity to the States as a barrier, but only raise a 
jealousy in the people, that those places are only 
fortified in order to block up Brussels, and the 
other great to\vns of Brabant. 

In those towns of Flanders where the Dutch 
are to have garrisons, but the ecclesiastical and 
civil power to remain to the king of Spain after 
a peace, the States have power to send arms, am- 
munition, and victuals, without paying customs ; 
under which pretence, they will engross the 
whole trade of those towns, exclusive of all other 
nations. 

This prince Eugene likewise foresaw ; and, in 
his observations upon this treaty, here annexed, 
proposed a remedy for it. 

And if the Dutch shall please to think that the 
whole Spanish Netherlands are not a sufficient 
barrier tor them, I know no remedy, from the 
words of this treaty, but that we must still go on 
and conquer for them as long as they please. For 
the queen is obliged, whenever a peace is treated, 
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to procure for them whatever shall be thought 
necessary besides ; and where their necessity will 
terminate, is not very easy to foresee. 

Could any of her majesty's subjects conceive, 
that in the towns we have taken for the Dutch, 
and given into their possession as a barrier, either 
the States should demand, or our ministers al- 
low, that the subjects of Britain should, in respect 
to their trade, be used worse than they were un- 
der the late king of Spain ? yet this is the fact, 
as monstrous as it appears : all goods going to, or 
coming from, Newport or Ostend, are to pay the 
same duties as those that pass by the Schelde up- 
der the Dutch forts : and this, in effect, is to 
shut out all other nations from trading to Flan- 
ders. The English merchants at Bruges com- 
plain, that after they have paid the king of Spaip*s 
duty for goods imported at Ostend, the same 
goods are made liable to farther duties, when they 
are carried thence into the towns of the Dutch 
new conquests ; and desire only the sam^ privi- 
leges of trade they had before the death of the 
late king of Spain, Charles II. And, in conse- 
quence of this treaty, the Dutch have already 
taken off eight per cent, from all goods they send 
to the Spanish Flanders, but left it still upon us. 

But what is very surprising, in the very same 
article, where our good friends and allies are whol- 
ly shutting us out from trading in those towns we 
have conquered for them with so much blood and 
treasure, the queen is obliged to procure, ths^t the 
states shall be used as fayourably in their trade 
over all the king of Spain's dominions, as her own 
subjects, or as the people most favoured. This I 
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should happen, that in a treaty of peace some 
ports or towns should be yielded us for the secu- 
rity of our trade, in any part of the Spanish do- 
minions, at how great a distance soever, I suppose 
the Dutch would go on with their boys-play, and 
challenge half by virtue of that article : or would 
they be content with military government and 
the revenues, and reckon them among what shall 
be thought necessary for their barrier ? 

This prodigious article is introduced as subse- 
quent to the treaty of Munster, made about the 
year 1648, at a time when England was in the 
utmost confusion, and very much tor' our disad- 
vantage. Those parts in that treaty, so unjust in 
themselves, and so prejudicial to our trade, ought, 
in reason, to have been remitted, rather than con- 
firmed upon us, for the time to come. But this is 
Dutch partnership ; to share in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs, even 
from those which we have got for them. 

In one part of The Conduct of the Allies, among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a ques- 
tion, whether it were right, in point of policy or 
prudence, to call in a foreign power to be a gua- 
rantee to our succession ; because by that means 
we put it out of the power of our legislature to 
alter the succession, how much soever the neces- 
sity of the kingdom may require it ? To comply 
with the cautions of some people, I explained my 
meaning in the following editions. 1 was assu- 
red, that my lord chief justice affirmed, that pas- 
sage was treason. * One of my answerers, I think, 



^ A Tory pamphleteer, in a letter addressed to the author of 
the Remarks on the Barrier Treaty, thus enlarges upon the sub- 
jepu ^* And I must own, that this part of the treaty is still more 
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decides as favourably ; and I am told that para- 
graph was read veiy lately during a debate, with 
a comment in very ii\jurious terms, which perhaps 
might have been spared. That the legislature 



shocking, when I consider we have a chief justice upon the bench, 
who gives it as. his opinion, that 'tis high treason to say the suc- 
cession, as it is now settled, is not upon any account alterable, even 
by the power that first made it. For if this opinion were good 
law, and this treaty good politics, what mischief might they not, 
the one being supported by the other, bring upon us ? For though 
nothing can be feared from the wisdom and goodness of our im- 
mediate successors, the princess Sophia, or the present Elector, 
nor the sons of his Electoral Highness ; yet suppose Gi>d Almigh- 
ty should afflict the House of Hanover with such a mortality, or 
a greater than he has lately done the royal family of France, and 
the remaining branch of that house, that may be the next in suc- 
cession at the time of the queen's death, (whom God long preserve 
to be a certain blessing unto us,) should be a person, either utterly 
incapable of government, as an idiot, or very unfit for government, 
as an infant of a year or two old ; when either the unsettled con- 
dition of Europe, or the very well-being of Britain may absolutely 
require both an active and experienced prince to be at the head 
of it : Or, suppose he should be an utter bigot to the present re- 
ligion of the family ; which though they are Protestants, are not 
yet of the religion of the church of England, but Lutherans ; I 
say, suppose he should be such a bigot to his religion, as to think 
himself as indispensably bound to introduce consubstantiation for 
a point of faith, as King James did transubstantiation : Or, as all 
the princes of Germany are absolute in their dominions, if any fu- 
ture prince of that line, should have shewn himself lo be an abso- 
lute tyrant at home, before the crown of Britain should come to 
devolve upon him ; are we indispensably obliged to accept of a 
child, an infant, a bigot to Lutheranism, or a tyrant, if God Al- 
mighty should afflict such a, judgment on that family and this na- 
tion, as to sufier the next of that line that may be, when the queen 
shall happen to diei to be.oneof tbem ? Shall the Dutch have the 
power of enforcing us to accept of such a king, which would in- 
fallibly be utter ruia and destruction to us, and of consequence, a 
mighty advantage to them, both in regard to trade and every tiling 
else i These are possibilities which might happen to us, were the 
politics or the law of the late ministry infallible. But, thanks be 
to God, we are not qow implicitly obliged to obey either. As to 
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should have power to change the successiou, 
whenever the necessities of the kingdom require, 
is so very useful toward preserving our religion 
and liberty, that I know not how to recant. The 
worst of this opinion is, that at first sight it ap- 
pears to be whiggish ; but the distinction is thus : 
the Whigs are for changing the succession when 
they think fit, although the entire legislature do 
not consent ; I think it ought never to be done 
but upon great necessity, and that with the sanc- 
tion of the whole legislature. Do these gentle* 
men of revolution principles think it impossible, 
that we should ever have occasion again to change 
our succession ? and if such an accident should 
fall out, must we have no remedy until the Seven 
Provinces will give their consent? Suppose that 
this virulent party among us were as able, as some 
are willing, to raise a rebellion for reinstating 
them in power, and would apply themselves to 
the Dutcn, as guarantees of our succession, to as- 
sist them with all their force, under pretence that 
the queen and ministry, a great majority of both 
houses, and the bulk of the people, were for bring- 



the first, I hope it wiU be entirely reversed ; and as to the other, 
if the Chief Justice will give himself the trouble to peruse the sta- 
tute of th6 4th of the Queen, cap. the 8th, I believe he will find 
himself more guilty of high treason, should he ^ve that opinion 
under his hand, which you say he has ventured to pronounce. 
For it is by that statute enacted, " That if any person, by writing 
or printing, should affirm, that the kings'or queens of England, by 
the authority of Parliament, cannot make laws to liaut or l^d 
the crown, and the descent and government thereof, every such 
person shall be guilty of high treason ;'' and how he can construe 
that to extend <mly to the making new limitations, and not be ap* 
plicable to the altering any that are already made, he best knows, 
and had best take care/' Remarks on the Letters betxoetn the 
JUird 7— «uf tmd Mr Se^^wr^f A— /r. Lond. 1712. p. 18. tt seq. 
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ing over France, Popery, and the Pretender ? Their 
high mightinesses would, as I take it, be sole jud- 
ges of the controversy, and probably decide it so 
well, that in some time we might have the hap- 

Einess of becoming a province to Holland. I am 
umbly of opinion, that there are two qualities 
necessary to a reader, before his judgment should 
be allowed ; these are, common honesty and com- 
mon sense ; and that no man could have misre- 
presented that paragraph in my discourse, unless 
he were utterly destitute of one of both. 

The presumptive successor, and her immediate 
heirs, have so established a reputation in the world, 
for their piety, wisdom, and humanity, that no 
necessity of tnis kind is likely to appear in their 
days ; but I must still insist, that it is a diminu- 
tion to the independency of the imperial crown 
of Great Britain, to call at every door for help to 
put our laws in execution. And we ought to 
consider, that if in a^es to come such a prince 
should happen to be in succession to our tnrone, 
as should be entirely unable to govern ; that very 
motive might incline our guarantees to support 
him, the more effectually to bring the rivals of 
their trade into confusion and disorder. 

But to return : the queen is here put under the 
unreasonable obligation of being guarantee of the 
whole barrier treaty ; of the Dutch having pos- 
session of the said oarrier, and the revenues there- 
of, before a peace ; of the payment of four hun- 
dred thousand crowns by the king of Spain ; that 
the States shall possess their barrier, even before 
King Charles is in possession of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands; althougn by the fifth article of the 
grand alliance, her majesty is under no obligation 
to do any thing of this nature, except in a gene- 
ral treaty. 
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All kings, princes, and states, are invited to en- 
ter into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its 
execution. This article, though very frequent in 
treaties, seems to look very oddly in that of the 
barrier. Popish princes are here invited, among 
others, to become guarantees of our Protestant 
succession ; every petty prince in Germany must 
be entreated to preserve the queen of Great Bri- 
tain upon her throne. The kmg of Spain is invi- 
ted particularly, and by name, to become guaran- 
tee of the execution of a treaty, by which his al- 
lies, who pretend to fight his battles, and recover 
his dominions, strip him in effect of all bis ten 
provinces; a clear reason why they never sent 
any forces to Spain, and why the obligation, not 
to enter into a treaty of peace with France, until 
that entire monarchy was yielded as a preliminaiy, 
was struck out of the counter-project by the Dutcn. 
They fought only in Flanders, because there they 
only fought for themselves. King Charles must 
needs accept this invitation very kindly, and stand 
with great satisfaction, while the Belgic lion di- 
vides thfe prey, and assigns it all to himself. I re- 
member tnere was a parcel of soldiers, who rob- 
bed a farmer of his poultry, and then made him 
wait at table, while they devoured his victuals, 
without giving him a morsel ; and upon his ex- 
postulating, had only for answer, " Why, sirrah, 
are we not come here to protect you ?" And thus 
much for this generous invitation to all kings and 
princes to lend their assistance, and become gua- 
rantees, out of pure good nature, for securing 
Flanders to the Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryswick no care was taken to 
oblige the French king to acknowledge the right 
of succession in her present majesty ; for want of 
which point being then settled, France refused to 
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acknoM^ledge her for queen of Great Britain after 
the late king's death. This unaccountable ne- 
glect (if it were a neglect) is here called an omis- 
sion, * and care is taken to supply it in the next 
general treaty of peace. I mention this occasion- 
ally, because I have some stubborn doubts within 
me, whether it were a wilful omission or not. 
Neither do I herein reflect in the least upon the 
memory of his late majesty, whom I entirely ac- 
quit of any imputation upon this matter, fiut 
when I recollect the behaviour, the language, 
and the principles of some certain persons in 
those days, and compare them with that omis- 
sion; I am tempted to draw some conclusions, 
which a certain party would be more ready to 
call false and mahcious, than to prove them so. 

I must here take leave (because it will not other- 
wise fall in my way) to say a few words in return 
to a gentleman, I know not of what character or 
calling, who has done me the honour to write three 
discourses against that treatise of The Conduct of 
the Allies, &c. and promises, for my comfort, to 
conclude all in a fourth. I pity answerers with 
all my heart, for the many disadvantages they lie 
und6r. My book did a world of mischief (as 
he calls it) before his First Part could possibly 
come out ; and so went on through the kingdom, 
while his limped slowly after; and if it arrived at 
all, was too late ; for people's opinions were alrea- 
dy fixed, t His manner of answering me is thus: 



• Article XX. 

t Dr Hare, ip the Fourth Part of his Defence of the Allies,. and 
late AdministratioD, tl^us notices the passage in the text. ** False- 
hood on the wings of power moves swift, and spreads apace, but in 
the nature of it is short-lived, and dies soon ; while truth, to use 
this author's words, limps but slowly after ; but where it is recei- 
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Of those facts which he pretends to examine, some 
he resolutely denies, otners he endeavours to ex- 
tenuate ; and the rest he distorts with such unna- 
tural terms, that I would engage, by the same 
method, to disprove anv history, either ancient or 
modern. Then the whole is interlarded with a 
thousand injurious epithets and appellations, which 
heavy writers are forced to make use of, as a sup- 
ply n)r that want of spirit and genius they are not 
bom to : yet after all, ne allows a very great point 
for which I contend, confessing, in plain words, 
that the burden of the war has chieny lain upon 
us ; and thinks it sufficient for the Dutch, that, 
next to England, they have borne the greatest 
share. And is not this the great grievance of 
which the whole kingdom complains ? I am incli- 
ned to think, that my intelligence was at least as 
good as his ; and some of it, I can assure him, 
came from persons of his own party, although per- 
haps not altogether so inflamed. Hitherto there- 
fore the matter is pretty equal, and the world may 
believe him or me as they please. But I think the 
great point of controversy between us, is, w^hether 
the effects and consequences of things follow bet- 
ter from his premises or mine? And there I will 
not be satisfied, unless he will allow the whole 
advantage to be on my side. Here is a flourish- 
ing kingdom brought to the brink of ruin by a 
most successful and glorious war of ten years, un- 
der an able, diligent, and loyal ministry, a most 



ved, its impressions last : and though it may perhaps, as he says, 
arrive too late, arrive it will ; and sooner or later we shall all see, 
that the scheme of this author and his friends, is as contrary to 
our welfare and common safety, as the methods taken to support 
it are to truth and common honesty/' The JliUs and the late 
Mimstfy defended^ Part iv« p. 84. 
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fEiithful, just, and generous commander, and in 
conjunction with the most hearty, reasonable, and 
sincere allies. This is the case, as that author re- 
presents it. I have heard a story, I think it was 
of the duke of ***, who, playing at hazard at the 
groom-porter's in much company, held in a great 
many hands together, and arew a huge heap of 
gold ; but, in the heat of play, never observed a 
sharper, who came once or twice under his arm, 
and swept a great deal of it into his hat ; the com- 
pany thought it had been one of his servants. 
When the duke's hand was out, they were talk- 
ing how much he had won. Yes," said he, " I 
held in very long ; yet methinks I have won but 
very little." They told him his servant had got 
the rest in his hat ; and then he found he was 
cheated. 

It has been my good fortune to see the most 
important facts that I have advanced, justified by 
the public voice ; which, let this author do what 
he can, will incline the world to believe that I 
may be right ih the rest. And I solemnly declare, 
that I have not wilfully committed the least mis- 
take. I stopped the second edition, and made all 
Possible inquiries among those who I thought could 
est inform me, in order to correct any error I could 
hear of; I did the same to the third and fourth 
editions, and then left the printer to his liberty. 
This I take for a more effectual answer to all ca-' 
vils, than a hundred pages of controversy. 

But what disgusts me from having any thing 
to do with the race of answer-jobbers, is, that they 
have no sort of conscience in their dealings : to 
give one instance in this gentleman's Thirf Part, 
which I have been lately looking into. When I 
talk of the most petty princes, he says that I 
mean crowned heads ; when I say the soldiers of 
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those petty princes are ready to rob or starve at 
home, he says I call kings and crowned heads rob- 
bers and highwaymen. This is what the Whigs 
call answering a book. * 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this 
author, who is so positive in asserting his own 
facts, and contradicting mine ; he affirms, that the 
business of Toulon was discovered by the clerk of 
a certain great man, who was then secretary of 
state, t ft is neither wise, nor for the credit of 
his party, to put us in mind of that secretary, or 
of that clerk ; however, so it happens, .that no^ 
thing relating to the affair of Toulon did ever pass 
through that secretary's office : which I here af- 



* Nothing seems to have incensed Dr Hare more than the. pas- 
sage alluded to in The Conduct of the Allies. " Here," he ex- 
claims, ** here is a general character of all the princes to whom 
we pay suhsidies. Is this language fit for sovereign princes ; for 
estates and crowned heads ? Are ten or a dozen princes to be 
branded with such words of infamy at once ? Should not the elec- 
tor of Hanover, at least, be in decency excepted from the common 
herd ? And shall it be permitted to an insolent scribbler, to treat 
in this licentious manner, princes, who are our friends, in the same 
interest with us, and two of the same religion f For under this 
character of petty princes are included, and indeed principally in- 
tended, the kings of Denmark. Prussia, and Poland. These are 
some of the princes, who. we are told, must do that, the sound of 
which the meanest man of common honesty abhor8,^rob, or starve, 
if it were not for our subsidies. If this author be in the secret, 
what must we think of our alliances ? For this is the language of 
an enemy: 'tis the language which a generous enemy \vou\d scorn 
to use. I can't but think from many passages in this book, aiyi 
this among others, that the writer of it is at bottom an enemy to 
< every thing an Englishman has a value for ; to our trade, to our 
succession, to our religion, to all alliances that are for our securi- 
• ty, to every thing that interferes with the interest of France, to 
, faithjk honesty, and good manners ; else so many t^ngs could . not 
foil from him, that are not consistent with any other character/' 
The Allies and the late Miniitry defended^ part iii. p. 53| et seq. 
t Alluding to the affair of Gregg. 
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firm with ffreat phlegm, leaving the epithets of 
Iklse, scandalous, villainous, and the rest, to the 
author and his fellows. 

But to leav^ this author ; let us consider the 
consequentre of our triumphs, upon which some 
set so great a value, as to think tnat nothing less 
than the crown can be a sufficient reward for the 
merit of the general. We have not enlarged our 
dominions by one foot of land : our trade, which 
made us considerable in the world, is either given 
up by treaties, or clogged with duties, which in- 
terrupt and daily lessen it. We see the whole 
nation gr6aning under excessive taxes of all sorts, 
to raise three millions of money for payment of 
the interest of those debts we have contracted. 
Let iis look upon the reverse of the medal ; we 
shall see our neighbours, who, in their utmost dis- 
tress, called for our assistance, become by this 
treaty, even in time of peace, masters of a more 
considerable country than their own ; in a condi- 
tion to strike terror into us, with fifty thousand 
veterans ready to invade us from that country, 
which we have conquered for them ; and to com- 
mit insolent hostilities upon us in all other parts^ 
as they have lately done in the East Indies. 



The Barrier Treaty between her Majesty and the 

States GeneraL 

Her majesty the queen of Great Britain and 
the lords the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, having considered how much it concerns 
the quiet and security of their kingdoms and 
states, and the public tranquillity, to maintain 
arid to secure on one side, the succession to the 
prpwn of Gres^t Britaiij in sucfe manner as it is 
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now established by the laws of the kingdom ; and 
on the other side, that the States General of the 
United Provinces should have a strong and suffi- 
cient barrier against France and others who would 
surprise or attack them : and her majesty and the 
said States General apprehending, with just reason, 
the troubles and the mischiefs which may happen 
in relation to this succession, if at any time there 
should be any person, or any power, who should 
call it in question; and that the countries and 
states of the said lords the States General were 
not furnished with such a barrier. For these said 
reasons, her said majesty the queen of Great Bri- 
tain, although in the vigour of her age, and en- 
joying perftct health (in which may God preserve 
her many years) out of an effect of her usual pru- 
dence and piety, has thought fit to enter with the 
lords the States General of the United Provinces 
into a particular alliance and confederacy; the 
principal end and only aim of which shall be the 
public quiet and tranquillity ; and to prevent, by 
measures taken in time, all the events which might 
one day excite new wars. It is with this view, 
that her British majesty has given her full power 
to agree upon some articles of a treaty, in addi- 
tion to the treaties and alliances that she hath al- 
ready with the lords the States General of the 
U^ited Provinces, to her ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary, Chaiirs Viscount Towns- 
hend, baron of Lynn-Regis, pri% y counsellor of 
her British majesty, captain of her Mid niajesty's 
yeomeu of the guard, and her lieutenant in th« 
county of Norfolk ; and the lords the States Gc* 
neral of the United Provinces, to the sieurs John 
de Weldem, lord of Valburg, great bailiff of the 
Lower Betewe, of the body of uie nobility of the 
province of Guelder ; Frederick, baron ot Reede, 
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lord of Lier, St Anthony, and T'er Lee, of the or- 
der of the nobility of the province of Holland and 
West Friesland; Anthony Heinsius, counsellor- 
pensionary of the province of Holland and West 
Friesland, keeper of the great seal, and superin- 
tendant of the fiefs of the same province ; Cor-- 
nelius Van Gheel, lord of Spranbrook, Bulke-. 
steyn, &c. ; Gedeon Hoeuft, canon of the chap- 
ter of the church of St Peter at Utrecht, and 
elected counsellor in the states of the province of 
Utrecht ; Hassel Van Sminia, secretary of the 
chamber of the accounts of the province of Fries- 
land; Ernest Ittersum, lord of Osterbof, of the 
body of the nobility of the province of Overyssel ; 
and Wicher Wichers, senator of the city of Gro- 
ningen ; all deputies to the assembly of the said 
lords of the States General on the part respective- 
ly of the provinces of Guelder, Holland, West 
Friesland, Zeland, Utrecht, Friesland, Overyssel, 
and Groningen, and Ommelands, who, by virtue 
of their full powers, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles ; 

ARTICLE I. 

The treaties of peace, friendship, alliance, and 
confederacy, between her Britannic majesty and 
the States General of the United Provinces, shall 
be approved and confirmed by the present treaty, 
and snail remain in tl eir former force and vigour, 
as if they were inserted word for word. 

ARTICLE II. 

The succession to the crown of England having 
been settled by an act of parliament, passed the 
twelfth year of the reign of hi^ late majesty king 
William III., the title of which is, " An act for 
the farther limitation of the crown, and better 
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securing the rights and liberties of the subject ;" , 
and lately, in the sixth year of the reiga' of he# | 
present majesty, this succession having been agatt 1 
established and confirmed by another act made for f 
the greater security of her msyesty's person! aad 
[ovemment, and the succession to the crown of 
reat Britain, &c., in the line of the most serene 
house of Hanover, and in the person of the priii^ 
cess Sophia, and of her heirs, successors, and de^ 
ftcendants, male and female, already bom or to be 
bom ; and although no power hatn ahy right to 
oppose the laws made upon this subject by the 
crown and parliament of Great Britain; if it shall 
happen nevertheless, that under any pretence, or * 
hy any cause whatever, any person, or aiiy power 
or state, may pretend to dispute the establishment 
which the parliament hath made of the aforesaid 
succession m the most serene house of Hanover^ 
to oppose the said succession, to assist or favour 
those who may oppose it, whether directly or in- 
directly, by open war, or by fomenting seditions 
and conspiracies against her or him to whom the 
crown of Great Britain shall descend, according 
to the acts aforesaid ; the States General engage 
and promise to assist and maintain in the said suc- 
cession her or him to whom it shall belong by vir- 
tue of the said acts of parliament, to assist them 
in taking possession, it they should not be in ac- 
tual possession, and to oppose those who would 
disturb them in the taking of such possession, or 
in the actual possession, of the aforesaid succes- 
sion. 

ARTICLE III, 

Her said majesty and the States General, in 
consequence of the fifth article of the alliance 
concluded between the emperor, the late king of 

u 
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Great Britain, and the States General, the 7th of 
September, 1701, will employ all their force to re- 
cover the rest of the Spanish Low Countries. 

ARTICLE IV. 

And farther, they will endeavour to conquer as 
many towns and forts as they can, in ord' r to their 
being a barrier and security to the said States. 

ARTICLE v. 

And whereas, according to the ninth article of 
the said alliance, it is to be agreed, among other 
matters, how and in what manner the States shall 
be made safe by means of this barrier, the queen 
of Great Britain will use her endeavours to pro- 
cure that in the treaty of peace it may be agreed, 
that all the Spanish Low Countries, and what else 
may be found necessary, whether conquered or 
imconquered places^ shall serve as a barrier to the 
states. 

ARTICLE VI. 

That to this end their high mightinesses shall 
have the liberty to put and keep garrison, to 
change, augment, and diminish it as they shall 
judge proper, in the places following : namely, 
>J'ewport, Fumes, with the fort of Knocke, Ypres, 
Menin, the town and citadel of Lisle, Tournay 
and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes; and the 
places which shall from henceforward be con- 
quered from France, Maubeuge, Charlero^, Na- 
mur and its citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify, th^ 
ports off Perle, Philippe, Damme, the castle of 
Gand, and Dendermonde. The fort of St Donas, 
being joined to the fortification of the Sluce, and 
being entirely incorporated with it, shall remain 
and be yielded in property to the States. The 

VOL. V. H 
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fort of Rodenhuyse on this side Gand shall be de- 
molished. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The said States General may, in case of an ap- 
parent attack, or war, put as many troops as they 
shall think necessarj^ in all the towns, places, and 
forts in the Spanish Low Countries, where the 
reason of war shall require it. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

They may likewise send into the towns, forts, 
and places, where they shall have their garrisons, 
without any hinderance, and without paying any 
duties, provisions, ammunitions of war, arms, and 
artillery, materials for the fortifications, and all 
that shall be found convenient and necessary for 
the said garrisons and fortifications. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The said States General shall also have liberty 
to appoint, in the towns, forts, and places of their 
barrier, mentioned in the foregoing sixth article, 
where they may have garrisons, such governors 
and commanders, majors, and other officers, as 
they shall find proper, who shall not be subject 
to any other orders, whatsoever they be, or from 
whencesoever they may come, relatmg to the se- 
curity and military goverment of the said places, 
but only to those of their high mightinesses, (ex- 
clusive of all others ;) still preserving the rights 
and privileges, as well ecclesiastical as political, 
of king Charles the Third. 

ARTICLE X. 

That, besides, the States shall have liberty to 
fortify the said towns, places, and forts wnich 
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belong to them, and rcfpair the fortifications of 
them in such manner as they shall judge necessa^- 
ry ; and farther to do whatever shall be useful 
for their defence. 

ARTICLE XI. 

It is agreed, that the States General shall have 
all the revenues of the towns, places, jurisdic-r 
tions, and their dependencies, which they shall 
have for their barrier from France, which were 
not in the possession of the crown of Spain at the 
time of the death of the late king Charles II. ; 
and, besides, a million of livres shall be settled 
for the payment of one hundred thousand crowns 
everv tnree months, out of the clearest revenues 
of the Spanish Low Countries, which the said 
king was then in possession of; both which are 
for maintaining the garrisons of the States, and 
for supplying the fortifications, as also the maga-r 
zines, and otner necessary expenses in the towns 
and places above mentioned. And, that th^ said 
revenues may be sufficient to support these ex- 
penses, endeavours shall be used for enlarging the 
dependencies and jurisdictions aforesaid as much 
as possible ; and particularly, for including, with 
the jurisdiction of Ypres, that of Cassel, and the 
forest of Niepe; and with the jurisdiction of 
Lisle, the jurisdiction of Douay, both having beei\ 
'so joined before the present war. 

ARTICLE XII, 

That no town, fort, place, or country of the 
Spanish Low Countries, shall be granted, transfer- 
red, or given, or descend to the crown of France, 
or any one of the line of France, neither by vir- 
tue of any gift, sale, exchange, marriage, agree- 
ment, inheritance, succession by will, or through 
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want of will, from no title whatsoever, nor in any 
other manner whatsoever, nor be put into the 
power, or under the authority, of the most Chris- 
tian king, or any one of the line of France. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

And whereas the said States General, in con- 
sequence of the ninth article of the said alliance, 
are to make a convention or treaty with king 
Charles the Third, for putting the States in a con- 
dition of safety by means of the said barrier, the 
queen of Great Britain will do what depends up- 
on her, that all the foregoing particulars relating 
to the barrier of the States may be inserted in the 
aforesaid treaty or convention ; and that her said 
majesty will continue her good offices, until the 
abovementioned convention between the States 
and the said king Charles the Third be conclu- 
ded agreeably to what is beforementioned : and 
that her majesty will be guarantee of the said 
treaty or convention. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

And, that the said States may enjoy from hence- 
forward, as much as possible, a barrier for the 
Spanish Low Countries, they shall be permitted 
to put their garrisons in the towns already taken, 
and which may hereafter be so, before the peace 
be concluded and ratified. And in the mean time, 
the said king Charles III. shall not be allowed to 
enter into possession of the said Spanish Low 
Countries, neither entirely nor in part : and du- 
ring that time the queen shall assist their high 
mightinesses to maintain them in the enjoyment 
of the revenues, and to find the million of livres 
a year abovementioned. 
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ARTICLE XV. 

And whereas their high mightinesses have sti- 
pulated b)'^ the treaty of Munster, in the four- 
teenth article, that the river Schelde, as also the 
canals of Sas, Swyn, and other mouths of the sea 
bordering thereupon, should be kept shut on the 
side of the States : 

And in the fifteenth article, that the ships and 
commodities going in and coming out of the har- 
bours of Flanders shall be and remain charged 
with all such imposts, and other duties, as are 
raised upon commodities going and coming along 
the Schelde, and the other canals abovemen- 
tioned : 

The queen of Great Britain pomises and en- 
gages, that their high mightinesses shall never 
be disturbed in their right and possession in that 
respect, neither directly nor indirectly ; as also, 
that the commerce shall not, in prejudice of the 
said treaty, be made more easy by the sea-ports, 
than by the rivers, canals, and mouths of the sea, 
on the side of the States of the United Provinces, 
neither directly nor indirectly. 

And whereas, by the sixteenth and seventeenth 
articles of the same treaty of Munster, his ma- 
jesty the king of Spain is obliged to treat the 
subjects of their high mightinesses as favourably 
as the subjects of Great Britain and the Hans- 
towns, who were then the people the most fa- 
vourably treated ; her Britannic majesty and their 
high mightinesses, promise likewise to take care, 
that the subjects of Great Britain, and of their 
high mightinesses, shall be treated in the Spanish 
Low Countries as well as in Spain, the kingdoms 
and states belonging to it, equally and as well 
the one aslhe other, as the people most favoured. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 

The said queen and States General oblige them* 
selves to furnish by sea and land the succours and 
assistance necessary to maintain by force her said 
majesty in the quiet possession of her kingdoms; 
and the most serene nouse of Hanover in the said 
succession, in the manner it is settled by the acts 
of parliament before mentioned ; and to maintain 
the said States General in the possession of the 
said barrier* 

Article xvir. 

After the ratifications of the treaty, a particu- 
lar convention shall be made of the conditions, 
by which the said queen and the said lords the 
States General will engage themselves to furnish 
the succours which shall be thought necessary, 
as well by sea as by land» 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

If her British majesty, or the States General of 
the United Provinces, be attacked by any body 
whatsoever by reason of this convention, they 
shall mutually assist one another with all their 
forces, and become guarantees of the execution 
of the said convention. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

There shall be invited and admitted into the 
present treaty, as soon as possible, all the kings, 
princes, and states, who shall be willing to enter 
into the same, particularly his imperial majesty, 
the kings of Spain and Prussia, and the elector of 
Hanover. And her British majesty and the States 
General of the United Provinces, and each of 
them in particular, shall be permitted* to require 
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5ind invite those whom they shall think fit to re- 
quire and invite, to enter into this treaty, and to 
be guarantees of its execution. 

ARTICLE XX. 

And as time has shown the omission which was 
made in the treaty signed at Ryswick in the year 
1697, between England and France, in respect of 
the right of the succession of England in the per- 
son of her majesty the queen of Great Britain, 
now reigning ; and that, for want of having set- 
tled in that treaty this indisputable right of her 
majesty, France refused to acknowledge her for 
queen of Great Britain after the death of the late 
king William III. of glorious memory : her ma- 
jesty the queen of Great Britain, and the lords 
the States General of the United Provinces, do 
agree, and engage themselves likewise, not to en- 
ter into any negociation or treaty of peace with 
France, before the title of her majesty to the 
crown of Great Britain, as also the right of suc- 
cession of the most serene house of Hanover to 
the aforesaid crown, in the manner it is settled 
and established by the before-mentioned acts of 
parliament, be fully acknowledged as a prelimi- 
nary by France, and that France has promised at 
the same time to remove out of its dominions the 
person who pretends to be king of Great Britain; 
and that no negociation or formal discussion of 
the articles of the said treaty of peace shall be 
entered into but jointly, and at the same time, 
with the said queen, or with her ministers. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

Her British majesty and the lords the States 
General of the United Provinces shall ratify and 
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confirm all that is contained in the present trea- 
ty within the space of four weeks, to be reckon- 
ed from the day of the signing. In testimony 
whereof the underwritten ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of her British majesty, 
and the deputies of the lords the States General, 
have signed this present treaty, and have affixed 
their seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, the 29th of October, in the year 

1709. 

(L. S.) Townshend. 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) G, Hoeuft. 
(L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. S.) W. Wichers, 



The Separate Artick. 

As in the preliminary articles signed here at 
the Hague the 28th of May 1709, by the pleni- 
potentiaries of his imperial majesty, of her ma- 
jesty the queen of Great Britain, and of the lords 
the States General of the United Provinces, it is 
stipulated, among other things, that the lords the 
States General shall have, with entire property 
and sovereignty, the upper quarter of Guelder, 
according to the fifty-second article of the treaty 
of Munster of the year 1648; as also, that the 
garrisons which are, or hereafter shall be, on the 
part of the lords the States General, in the town 
of Huy, the citadel of Liege, and the town of 
Bonne, sliall remain there, until it shall be other- 
wise agreed upon with his imperial majesty and 
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the empire : and as the barrier which is this day 
agreed upon in the principal treaty for the mutual 
guaranty between her British majesty and the 
lords the States General, cannot give to the Uni- 
ted Provinces the safety for which it is establish- 
ed, unless it be well secured from one end to the 
other, and that the communication of it be well 
joined together, for which the upper quarter of 
Guelder, and the garrisons in the citadel of Liege, 
Huy, and Bonne, are absolutely necessary : (expe- 
rience having thrice shown, that France having a 
design to attack the United Provinces, has made 
use of the places abovementioned, in order to 
come at them, and to penetrate into the said pro- 
vinces.) And farther, as in respect to the equiva- 
lent for which the upper quarter of Guelder is to 
be yielded to the United Provinces, according to 
the fifty-second article of the treaty of Munster 
abovementioned, his majesty king Charles III. 
will be much more gratified and advantaged in 
other places than that equivalent can avail ; to 
the end therefore that the lords ot the States Ge- 
neral may have the upper quarter of Guelder 
with entire property and sovereignty ; and that 
the said upper quarter of Guelder may be yield- 
ed in this manner to the said lords the States Ge- 
neral, in the convention, or the treaty that they 
are to make with his majesty king Charles III. ac- 
cording to the thirteenth article of the treaty 
concluded this day ; as also, that their garrisons 
in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, and in 
Bonne, may remain there, until it be otherwise 
agreed upon with his imperial majesty and the 
empire ; her majesty the queen of Great Britain 
engages herself, and promises by this separate 
article, which shall have the same force as if it 
was inserted in the principal treaty, to make the 
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same efforts for all this, as she has engaged her- 
self to make for the obtaining the barrier in the 
Spanish Low Countries. In testimony whereof, 
the underwritten ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of her British majesty, and depu- 
ties of the lords the States General, have signed 
the present separate article, and have affixed their 
seals thereunto. 

At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 



(L.S. 
(L.S. 
(L.S. 
(L.S. 
(L.S. 
(L.S. 
(L.S. 
(L.S. 



ToAvnshend. 
J. B. Van Reede. 
G. Hoeuft. 
E. V. Ittersum. 
J. V. Welderen. 
A. Heinsius. 
H. Sminia. 
W. Wichers. 



The Second Separate Artick4 

As the lords the States General have represent- 
ed, that in Flanders the limits between Spanish 
Flanders and that of the States are settled in such 
a manner, as that the land belonging to the States 
is extremely narrow there ; so that in some places 
the territory of Spanish Flanders extends itself 
to the fortifications, and under the cannon of the 
places, towns, and forts of the States, which oc- 
casions many inconveniences, as has been seen 
by an example a little before the beginning of 
the present war, when a fort was designed to have 
been built under the cannon of the Sas Van Gand, 
under pretence that it was upon the territory of 
Spain : and as it is necessary, for avoiding these 
and other sorts of inconveniences^ that the lands 
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t)f the States upon the confines of Flanders should 
be enlarged, and that the places, towns, and forts, 
should by that means be better covered : her 
British majesty, entering into the Just motives of 
the said lords the States General m this respect, 
promises and engages herself by this separate ar- 
ticle, that in the convention which the said lords 
the States General are to make with his majesty 
king Charles the Third, she will assist them, as 
that it may be agreed, that by the cession to the 
said lords the States General of the property of 
an extent of land necessary to obviate such like 
and other inconveniencies, their limits in Flanders 
shall be enlargjed more conveniently for their se- 
curity ; and tliose of the Spanish Flanders remo- 
ved farther from their towns, places, and forts, to 
the end that these may not be so exposed any 
more. In testimony whereof, the underwritten 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
her British majesty, and deputies of the lords the 
States General, have signed the present separate 
ijiiticle, and have affixed their seals thereunto. 
At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Townshend. 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. 

The Articles of the Counterproject, which were 
struck out or altered by the Dutch in the bar- 
rier treaty ; with some remarks. 

ARTICLE vr. 
To this end their high mightinesses shall have 
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power to put and keep garrisons in the foUowinr 
places, viz. Newport, Knocke, Menin, the citadel 
of Lisle, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Namur 
and its citadel, Licr, Halle, to fortify the fort of 
Perle, Damme, and the castle of Gand. 

REMARKS. 

In the barrier treaty, the States added the follow- 
ing places to those mentioned in this article, viz. 
Fumes, Ypres, towns of Lisle, Maubeuge, Char- 
leroy, Philippe, fort of St Donas (which is to be 
in property to the States,) and the fort of Rho- 
denhuysen to be demolished. To say nothing of 
the other places, Dendermond is the key or all 
Brabant; and the demolishing of the fort of Rho- 
denhuysen, situate between Gand and Sas Van 
Gand, can only serve to defraud the king of Spain 
of the duties upon goods imported and exported 
there. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The said States may put into the said towns, 
forts, and places, and, in case of open war with 
France, into all the other towns, places, and forts, 
whatever troops the reason of war shall require. 

REMARKS. 

But, in the barrier treaty, it is said : in case of 
an apparent attack, or war, without specifying 
against France : neither is the number of troops 
limited to what the reason of war shall require, 
but what the States shall think necessary. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Beside some smaller differences, ends with a 
salvo, not only for the ecclesiastical and civil 
rights of the king of Spain, but likewise for his 
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revenues in the said towns, which revenues, in 
the barrier treaty, are all given to the States. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The revenues of the chattellanies and depen- 
dencies of the towns and places, which the States 
shall have for their barrier against France, and 
which were not in the possession of the crown of 
Spain at the late king of Spain's death, shall be 
settled to be a fund for maintaining garrisons, 
and providing for the fortifications and maga- 
zines, and other necessary charges, of the said 
towns of the barrier. 

REMARKS. 

I desire the reader to compare this with the 
eleventh article of the barrier treaty, where he 
will see how prodigiously it ig enlarged. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

All this to be without prejudice to such other 
treaties and conventions as the queen of Great 
Britain and their high mightinesses may think fit 
to make for the future with the said king Charles 
the Third, relating to the Spanish Netherlands, or 
to the said barrier. 

ARTICLE XV. 

And to the end that the said States may enjoy 
at present as much, as it is possible, a barrier in 
the Spanish Netherlands, they shall be permitted 
to put their garrisons in the chief towns already 
taken, or that may be taken, before a peace be 
made. 

REMARKS. 

These two articles are not in the barrier treatv, 

5 
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but two others in their stead, to which I refer 
the reader. And indeed it was highly necessary 
for the Dutch to strike out the former of these 
articles, when so great a part of the treaty is so 
highly and manifestly prejudicial to Great Bri- 
tain, as well as to the king of Spain ; especially 
in the two articles inserted in the place of these, 
which I desire the reader will examine. 

ARTICLE XX, 

And whereas, bv the fifth and ninth articles of 
the alliance between the emperor, the late king 
of Great Britain, and the States General, con- 
cluded the 7th of September, 170 J, it is agreed 
and stipulated, that the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, with all the dependencies of the crown of 
Spain in Italy, shall be recovered from the pos- 
session of France, as being of the last consequence 
to the trade of both nations, as well as the Spa- 
nish Netherlands, for a barrier for the States Ge- 
neral ; therefore, the said queen of Great Britain 
and the States General agree, and oblige them- 
selves, not to enter into any negociation or treaty 
of peace with France before the restitution of the 
said kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, with all the 
dependencies of the crown of Spain in Italy as 
well as the Spanish Low Countries, with the other 
towns and places in the possession of France 
above-mentioned in this treatv, and also after the 
manner specified in this treaty, as likewise all the 
rest of the entire monarchy of Spain, be yielded 
by France as a preliminary. . 

ARTICLE XXII. 

And whereas experience has shown of what 
importance it is to Great Britain and the United 
provinces, that the fortress and port of Dunkirk 
should not be in the possession of France in thq 
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condition they are at present, the suhjects of 
both nations having undergone such great losses, 
and suffered so much in their trade by the prizes 
taken from them by privateers sent out from that 
port ; insomuch that France, by her unmeasurable 
ambition, may be always tempted to make some 
enterprises upon the territories of the queen of 
Great Britain and their high mightinesses, and 
interrupt the public repose and tranquillity ; for 
the preservation of which, and the balance of 
Europe against the exorbitant power of France, 
the allies engaged themselves in this long and 
burdensome war ; therefore the said queen of 
Gr^at Britain and their high mightinesses agree, 
and oblige themselves, not to enter into any nc- 
gociation or treaty of peace with France, before 
it shall be yielded and stipulated by France, as a 
preliminary, that all the fortifications of the said 
town of Dunkirk, and the forts that depend upon 
it, be entirely demolished and rased, and tliat the 
port be entirely ruined and rendered impracti- 
cable. 

REMARKS. 

These two articles are likewise omitted in the 
barrier treaty ; whereof the first regards particu- 
larly the interests of the house of Austria, and 
the other about demolishing those of Great Bri- 
tain. It is something strange, that the late mi- 
nistry, whose advocates raise such a clamour 
about the necessity of recovering Spain from the 
house of Bourbon, should suffer the Dutch to 
strike out this article, which I think clearly 
shows the reason why the States never troubled 
themselves with the thoughts of reducing Spain, 
or even recovering Milan, Naples, and Sicily, to 
the emperor, but were wholly fixed upon the 
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conquest of Flanders, because they had deter- 
mined those provinces as a property for them- 
selves. 

As for the article about demolishing Dunkirk, 
I am not at all surprised to find it struck out ; 
the destruction of that place, although it would 
be useful to the States, does more nearly import 
Britain, and was therefore a point that such mi- 
nisters could more easily get over. 



The sentiments of prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
of the count de Zinzendorf, relating to the 
barrier of the States General, to the upper 
quarter of Guelder, and to the towns of the 
electorate of Cologn, and of the bishopric of 
Liege. 

Although the orders and instructions of the 
courts of Vienna and Barcelona, upon the matters 
above-mentioned, do not go so far as to give di- 
rections for what follows ; notwithstanding, the 
prince and count above-mentioned, considering 
the present state of affairs, are of the following 
opinion : 

First, that the counter-project of England, re- 
lating to the places where the States General 
may put and keep garrisons, ought to be followed, 
except Lier, Halle, to fortify, and the castle of 
Gand. Provided, likewise, that the sentiments of 
England be particularly conformed to, relating to 
Dendermond and Ostend, as places in no wise be- 
longing to the barrier, and which, as well as the 
castle of Gand, can only serve to make the States 
General masters of the Low Countries, and hin- 
der trade with England. And as to Lier and 
Halle, those who are acquainted with the country 
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know that these towns cannot give any security 
to the States General, but can only make people 
believe, that these places being fortified, would 
rather serve to block up Brussels and the other 
great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly, as to what is said in the seventh ar- 
ticle of the counter-project of England, relating 
to the augmentation of garrisons in the towns of 
the barrier, in case of an open Avar ; this is agree- 
able to the opinions of the said prince and count, 
who think likewise, that there ought to be added 
to the eighth article, that no goods or merchan- 
dize should be sent into the towns where the 
States General shall have garrisons, nor be com- 
prehended under the names of such things as the 
said ^rrisons and fortifications shall have need 
of. And to this end, the said things shall be in- 
iqpected in those places where they are to pass ; 
as likewise, the quantity shall be settled that the 
garrisons may want. 

Thirdly, as to the ninth article, relating to the 
governors and commanders of those towns, forts, 
and places where the States General shall have 
their garrisons, the said prince and count are of 
opinion, that the said governors and commanders 
ought to take an oath as well to the king of Spain 
as to the States General ; but they may take a 
particular oath to the latter, that they will not 
admit foreign troop$ without their consent ; and 
that they will depend exclusively upon the said 
States, in whatever regards the military power. 
But, at the same time, they ought exclusively to 
promise the king of Spain, that they will not in- 
termeddle in the aflxiirs of law, civil power, reve- 
nues, or any other matters, ecclesiastical or civil, 
unless at the desire of the king's officers to assist 

VOL. V. I 
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them in the execution ; in which case, the said 
commanders should be obliged not to refuse them. 

Fourthly, as to the tenth article, there is no- 
thing to be added, unless that the States General 
may repair and increase the fortifications of the 
towns, places, and forts, where they shall have 
their garrisons ; but this at their own expense. 
Otherwise, under that pretext, they might seize 
all the revenues of the country. 

Fifthly, as to the eleventh article, they think 
the States ought not to have the revenues of the 
chattellanies and dependencies of these towns and 
places, which are to be their barrier aeainst 
France, this being a sort of sovereignty, and very 
prejudicial to the ecclesiastical and civil economy 
of the country. But the said prince and count 
are of opinion, that the States General ought to 
have, for the maintenance of their garrisons and 
fortifications, a sum of money, of a million and 
half, or two millions of florins, which they ought 
to receive from the king's officers, who shall be or- 
dered to pay that sum before any other payment. 

Sixthly, and the convention which shall be 
made on this affair, between his catholic majesty 
and the States General, shall be for a limited 
time. 

These are the utmost conditions to which the 
said prince and count think it possible for his ca- 
tholic majesty to be brought ; and they declare, 
at the same time, that their imperial and catholic 
majesties will sooner abandon the Low Countries, 
than to take them upon other conditions, which 
would be equally expensive, shameful, and unac- 
ceptable to them. 

On the other side, the said prince and count 
are persuaded^ that the advantages at this time 
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yielded to the States General, may hereafter be 
very prejudicial to themselves ; forasmuch as they 
may put the people of the Spanish Netherlands 
to some dangerous extremity, considering the 
antipathy between the two nations ; and that ex- 
tending of frontiers is entirely contrary to the 
maxims of thdr government. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the said 
prince and count are of opinion, that the States 
General may be allowed the power of putting in 
garrisons into Venlo, Ruremond, andStenenswaert, 
with orders to furnish the said States with the 
revenues of the country, which amount to one 
hundred thousand florins. 

As to Bonne, belonging to the electorate of Cc* 
Icmi, Liege, and Huv, to the bishopric of Liege, 
it u to be understood, that these being imperial 
towns, it does not depend upon the emperor to 
consent that foreign garrisons should be placed 
in them upon any pretence whatsoever. But, 
whereas the States General demand them only 
for their security, it is proposed to place in those 
towns a garrison of imperial troops, of whom the 
States niay be in no suspicion, as they might be 
of a garrison of an elector, who might possibly 
have views opposite to their interests. But^this 
is proposed only in case that it shall not be 
flight more proper to rase one or other of the 
said towns. 
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The Representation qf the English Merchants at 
Bruges, relating to the Barrier Treaty. 

David White, and other Merchants, her Ma- 
jesty *s Subjects residing at Bruees, and other 
.Towns in Flanders, crave leave humbly to re-* 
present : 

That whereas the cities of Lisle, Toumay, 
Menin, Douay, and other new conquests in Flan- 
ders and Artois, taken from the French this war 
by the united forces of her majestv and her allies, 
are now become entirely under the government 
of the States General, and that we, her majesty's 
subjects, may be made liable to such duties and 
impositions on trade as the said States General 
shall think fit to impose on us : we humbly hope 
and conceive, that it is her majesty's intention 
and design, that the trade of her dominions and 
subjects, which is carried on with these new con- 
quests, may be on an equal foot with that of the 
subjects and dominions of the States General, and 
not be liable to anv new duty, when transported 
from the Spanish "Netherlands to the said new 
conquests, as, to our great surprise, is exacted 
from us on the following goods, viz. butter, tal- 
low, salmon, hides, beef, and all other products 
of her majesty's dominions, which we import at 
Ostend, and there pay the duty of entry to the 
king of Spain, and consequently ought not to be 
liable to ^ny new duty, when tqey c^rry the same 
goods, and all others, from their dominions by a 
free pass, or transire, to the said new conquests : 
and we ^re under apprehension, that if the said 
new conquests be settled, or given entirely into 
the possession of the States General for their 
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barrier, (as WC are made to believe, by a treaty 
lately made by her majesty^s ambassador, the lord 
viscount Townshend, at the Hague,) that the 
States General may also soon declare all goods 
and merchandizes, which are contraband in their 
provinces, to be also contraband, or prohibited, 
m these new conquests, or new barrier ; by which 
her majesty's subjects will be deprived of the 
sale and consumption of the following products 
of her majesty's dominions, which are, and have 
long been, declared contraband in the United 
Provinces, such as English and Scots salt, malt 
spirits, or com brandy, and all other sorts of dis- 
tilled English spirits, whale * and rape oil, &c. 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her ma- 
jesty, out of her great care and gracious concern 
for the benefit of her subjects and dominions, 
may be pleased to direct, by a treaty of commerce, 
or some other way, that their trade may be put 
on an equal foot in all the Spanish Netherlands 
and the new conquests of barrier with the sub 
jects of Holland, by paying no other duty than 
that of importation to the king of Spain ; and by 
a provision, that no product of her majesty's do- 
mmions shall ever be declared contraband in these 
new conquests, except such goods as were esteem- 
ed contraband before the death of Charles II. 
king of Spain. And it is also humbly prayed, 
that the product and manufacture of the new con- 
quests may be also exported without paying any 
new duty, beside that of exportation to Ostend, 
which was always paid to the king of Spain; it 



* When Mr White calls whale oil a product of her majesty's 
dominions, he must have been of opinion that they extended to 
the North pole. 

13 
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being impossible for any nation in Europe to as- 
sort an entire cargo for the Spanish West Indies 
without a considerable quantity of several of the 
manufactures of Lisle ; such as caradoros, cajant, 
picoses, boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief thines to be demanded of France are, 
to be exempted irom tonnage, to have a liberty 
of importing herrings and all other fish to France 
on the same terms as the Dutch do, and as was 
agreed by them at the treaty of commerce im- 
mediately after the treaty of peace at Ryswick. 
The enlarging her majesty's plantations in Ame- 
rica, &c. is naturally recommended. 
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Jan. 16, 1712-13. 

1 BEGIN to think, that though perhaps there may 
be several very exact maps ot Great Britain to 
be had at the shops in Amsterdam or the Hague ; 
and some shining genii in that country can, it 
may be, look out the most remarkable places in 
our island, especially those upon the sea-coast or 
near it, as Portsmouth, Chatham, Torbay, and 
the like ; yet it is highly necessary, that '^ Cham- 
" berlaine's Present State," or some other good 
book of that sort, were carefully translated into 



* ** I gpive the Examiner a hint about this prorogpttion ; and t» 
praise the queen lor her tenderness to the Dutckf in giving them 
still more time to submit. It suited the occasion at present."— 
Journal to Stella, Jan. 15, 1712-13. 
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Dutch, in usum illustrissimorum ordinum^ or with 
any other sounding and pompous title, only sig- 
nifying, that it was done for the use of our good 
allies, and to set them right in the nature of our 
government, constitution, and laws ; with which 
they do not appear to be so well acquainted as 
might be expected. I am sensible that as things 
now stand, if a manifesto or memorial should be 
sent them, humbly representing to their high 
mightinesses, That Great Britain is an independ- 
ent monarchy, governed by its own laws ; that 
the queen is supreme over all orders of the realm ; 
that no other prince, prelate, state, or potentate, 
has, or ought to have, any authority and juris- 
diction over us : that where the queen, lords, and 
commons, solemnly consent, it is a law; and 
where the collective body of the people agree, it 
is the sense of the nation; that tne making war 
and peace is the prerogative of the crown ; and 
that all alliances are to be observed only so far as 
they answer the ends for which they were made : 
in such a case, it is not unlikely but the Amster- 
dam Gazette, or some other paper in the Seven 
Provinces, would immediately answer all this, by 
publicly protesting, that it came from the Jaco- 
bites and FrenchiHed highfliers, and therefore 
ought not to be admitted as genuine : for, of late, 
that celebrated writer, and two or three of his se- 
conds, have undertaken to tell us poor Britons, 
who are our best subjects, and how we ought to 
behave ourselves toward our allies. So that, in 
this unhappy juncture, I do not see when we shall 
come to a right understanding. On the other 
hand, suppose we agreed to give them the prece- 
dence, and left the first proposal for overture* of 
accommodation to their management; this per- 
haps might quickly bring us to be better acquamt- 
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cd. Let them therefore lay aside all clumsy pre- 
tences to address ; tell us no more of former bat- 
tles, sieges, and glories ; nor make love to us in 
prose, and extol our beauty, our fortune, and their 
own passion for us, to tne stars: but let them 
come roundly to the business, and in plain terms 
give us to understand, that they will not recog^ 
nize any other government in Great Britain, but 
Whiggarchy only : that they treated with us as 
such, and are not obliged to acknowledge a 
usurped power, called a monarchy, to which they 
are utter strangers : that they have a just de- 
mand upon us ever since the Revolution ; which 
is a precedent for their interposing, whenever po- 
pery and arbitrary power are coming in upon us, 
which at present they are informed by their 
friends is our case : and besides, they are advised 
by able counsel, that we are only tenants for life; 
and they, being mentioned in the entail, are obli- 
ged to have a watchful eye over us, and to see 
that neither waste nor dilapidation be done upon 
the premises. If all this be not the case, and a 
true state of the controversy, as I heartily hope 
it is not, I leave any rational creature, pick him 
where you will between the Danube and Ganges, 
to judge of the following remonstrance. 

A war is undertaken by several Potentates in 
conjunction, upon certain causes and conditions, 
plamly expressed in a writing called " The Grand 
Alliance." This war is carried on with success ; 
the enemy offers to treat, and proposes to satisfy 
all the just demands of the several parties enga- 
ged against them. Great Britain makes her claim, 
so does Portugal; and both are fully satisfied. 
The Dutch produce their barrier of Gertruy den- 
berg ; and are assured they shall have it, except 
two or three places at most. Savoy and Prussia 
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have more than ever they asked. Only the em-' 
peror will have all Spain, contrary to the reasons 
upon which his brother's renunciation was found- 
ed, and in direct violation of a fundamental max- 
im, " The balance of power :'* so that he would 
involve us in a second war, and a new " Grand 
Alliance," under pretence of observing the old 
one. This, in short, is the case ; and yet, after 
all the bloodshed, expense, and labour, to com- 
pass these ^reat ends, though her Britannic ma- 
jesty finds by experience that every potentate in 
the Grand Alliance, except herself, nas actually 
broke it every year ; though she stands possessed 
of an undoubted right to make peace and war ; 
though she has procured for her allies all that she 
was obliged to by treaty : though her two houses 
of parliament humbly entreat her to finish the 
great work ; though her people with one voice 
admire and congratulate the wise steps she has 
taken, and cry aloud to her to defer their happi- 
ness no longer ; though some of the allies, and 
one or two of the provinces, have declared for 
peace, and her majesty's domestic enemies dread 
it as the utter downfal of their faction; yet still 
the blessing depends, and expectation is our lot. 
The menacing pensionary has scruples : he desires 
time to look out for something to demand : there 
are a dozen or two of petty princes, who want 
silk stockings, and lace round their hats : we must 
stay till the second part of Denain comes upon 
the stage, and squire South * promises to go di- 
rectly to Madrid, the next time we show him the 
way thither. 
Her majesty is all goodness and tenderness to 



* The Emperor. — See the History of John Bull. 
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her people and her allies. A brighter example of 
piety could not adorn the life of her royal grand- 
father, whose solemn anniversary we must short- 
ly celebrate. She has now prorogued the best 
parliament that ever assembled in her reign ; and 
respited her own glory, and the wishes, prayers, 
and wants of her people, only to give some of 
her allies an opportunity to think of the returns 
they owe her, and try if there be such things as 
gratitude, justice, or humanity, in Europe. This 
conduct of her majesty is without parallel. Ne- 
ver was so great a condescension made to the un- 
reasonable clamours of an insolent faction, now 
dwindled to the most contemptible circumstances. 
It is certainly high time they should begin to me- 
ditate other measures, unless they vainly imagine 
the government must part with both its attributes 
of mercy and justice, till the^ are pleased to be 
dutiful and obedient. What ill-grounded hopes 
and expectations they have underhand adminis- 
tered to any of the allies, is not worth my while 
to inquire; since, whatever they are, they must 
come attended with the blackest treason and in- 
gratitude. The Dutch have the least reason in 
the world to rely on such a broken reed ; and af- 
ter having solemnly promised to, conform them- 
selves to her majesty's wisdom, and depend on 
her conduct, which is the language of their latest 
professions, such clandestine management would 
fully deserve all those appellations, with which 
the writings of the Whigs are so richly embel- 
lished. 

After all, when her majesty and her subjects 
have waited one period more, and affixed a new 
date to their wishes and their patience ; since 
peace is the only end of every alliance, and since 
all that we fought for is yielded up by the enemy, 
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injustice to her prerogative, to her parliament, and 
her people, the desirable blessing will, no doubt, 
be reached out to us : our happiness will not be 
put off till they who have ill-will at us can find 
time and power to prevent it. All that a stub- 
bom ally can then expect, is, time to come in, 
and accept those terms wnich himself once thought 
reasonable. The present age will soon taste the 
sweets of such conduct ; and posterity as highly 
applaud it. Only they who now rail and calum- 
niate, will do so still, and who are disposed to 
ffive every thing the same treatment which makes 
for our safety and welfare, and spoils their game 
of disorder and confusion.' 

It is true, the present stagnation of affairs is 
accounted for another way; and the party give 
out, that France begins to draw back, and would 
explain several articles upon us : but the authors 
of this forgery know very well I do not miscal it ; 
and are conscious to the criminal reasons why it 
is with so much industry bandied about. France 
rather enlarges her c^ers, than abates or recedes 
from them : so happy are we in finding our most 
inveterate and ungenerous enemies within our 
own bowels! The Whigs, according to custom, 
may chuckle and solace themselves with the vi- 
sionary hopes of coming mischief; and imagine 
they are grown formidable, because they are to 
be humoured in their extravagances, and to be 
paid for their perverseness. Let them go on to 
glory in their projected schemes of government, 
and the blessed effects they have produced in the 
world. It was not enough for them to make obe- 
dience the duty of the sovereign, but this obedi- 
ence must at length be made passive ; and that 
non-resistance may not wholly vanish from among 
the virtues, since the subject is wejury of it, they 
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would fairly make it over to their monarch. The 
compact between prince and people is supposed 
to be mutual ; but grand alliances are, it seems, 
of another nature : a failure in one party does not 
disengage the rest ; they are tied up and entan- 
gled so long as any one confederate adheres to the 
negative ; and we are not allowed to make use of 
the Polish argument, and plead Non loquitur. But 
these artifices are too thin to hold : they are the 
cobwebs which the faction have spun out of the 
last dregs of their poison, made to oe swept away 
with the unnecessary animals who contrived them. 
Their granny is at an end ; and their ruin vei^ 
near: I can only advise them to become their 
faUf like Csesar, and '^ die with decency." 
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This History, which Swift himself termed '* the best work he 
had ever written," and on which he bestowed more than ordinary 
labour, was laid aside upon the accession of George I. In 1736*, 
the author again intended to make it public ; but the prudeutial 
fears uf his friends probably interfere to prevent its then seeing 
the light. In 17^8» a nameless editor uf opposite political princi- 
ples gave the volume to the press, with the following preface, in 
which he severely censures its scope and tendency. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



PREFIXED TO THE EDITION OF 1758. 



Thus, the long-wished for History of the Four 
Last Years of the Queen's Reign is at length 
brought to light, in spite of all attempts to sup- 
press it ! 

As this publication is not made under the sanc- 
tion, of the name, or names, which the author and 
the world had a right to expect; it is fit some 
account of the work's appearing in this manner 
should be here given. 

Long before the dean's apparent decline, some 
of his intimate friends, with concern, foresaw the 
impending fate of his fortune and his works. To 
this it is owing, that these sheets, which the world 
now despaired of ever seeing, are rescued from 
obscurity, perhaps from destruction. 

For this, the public is indebted to a gentleman, 
now in Ireland, of the greatest probity and worth, 
with whom the dean long lived in perfect inti- 
macy. To this gentleman's hands the dean en- 
trusted a copy of his history, desiring him to pe- 
ruse and give his judgment of it, with the last 
corrections and amendments the author had given 
it, in his own hand. 

His friend read, admired, and approved. And 
from a dread of so valuable and so interesting a 
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work's being by any accident lost or effaced, as 
was probable by its not being intended to be pub- 
lished in the author's lifetime, he resolved to 
keep this cop^- till the author should press him 
for it ; but with a determined purpose, it should 
never see the light while there were any hopes of 
the author's own copy being published, or even 
preserved. • 

This resolution he inviolably kept, till he and 
the world had full assurance, that the dean's exe- 
cutors, or those into whose hands the original co- 
py fell, were so far from intending to publish it, 
that it was actually suppressed, perhaps destroy- 
ed. 

Then, he thought himself not only at liberty, 
but judged it his duty to his departed friend, and 
to the public, to let this copy, which he had now 
kept many years most secretly, see the light. 

Thus it has at length fallen into the hands of a 
person, who publishes it for the satisfaction of the 
public, abstracted from all private regards ; which 
are never to be permitted to come into competi- 
tion with the common good. 

Every judicious eye will see, that the author of 
these sheets wrote with strong passions, but with 
stronger prepossessions and prejudices in favour of 
a party. These, it may be imagined, the editor, 
in some measure, may have adopted ; and pub- 
lished this work, as a kind of support of that par- 
ty, or some surviving remnant thereof. 

It is but just to undeceive the reader, and in- 
form him from what kind of hand he has received 
this work. A man may regard a good piece of 
painting, while he despises the subject: if the 
subject be ever so despicable, the masterly strokes 
of the painter may demand our admiration; while 
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he, in other respects, is intitled to no portion of 
our regard. 

In poetry, we carry our admiration still farther ; 
and like the poet, wnile we actually contemn the 
man. Historians share the like fate ; hence some, 
who have no regard to propriety or truth, are yet 
admired for diction, style, manner, and the like. 

The editor considers this work in another light : 
he long knew the author, and was no stranger to 
his politics, connections, tendencies, passions, and 
the whole economy of his life. He has long been 
hardily singular in condemning this great man's 
conduct amid the admiring multitude ; nor ever 
could have thought of making an interest in a 
man, whose principles and manners he could by 
no rule of reason or honour approve, however he 
might have admired his wit and parts. 

Such was judged the disposition of the man, 
whose history of the most interesting period of 
time in the annals of Britain is now, herein, offer- 
ed to the reader. He may well ask from what 
motives ? The answer is easily, simply given. 

The causes assigned for delaying the publication 
of this history were principally these : That the 
manuscript fell into the hands of men, who, what- 
ever they might have been by the generality deem- 
ed, were by the dean believed to be of his party ; 
though they did not, after his death, judge it pru- 
dent to avow his principles, more than to deny 
them in his lifetime. These men, having got 
their beavers, tobacco boxes, and other trifling 
remembrances of former friendship, by the dean's 
will, did not choose publicly to avow principles, 
that had marred their friend's promotion, and 
might probably put a stop to theirs : therefore, 
they gave the inquisitive world to understand, 
^hat there was something too strong against ma- 
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ny great men, as well as the succeeding system 
of public affairs in general, in the dean's History 
of the Four Last Years of the Queen's Reign, to 
admit of a publication, in our times ; and, with this 
poor insinuation, excused themselves, and satis- 
fied the weakly well-affected, in suppressing the 
manifestation of displeasing truths, of however 
great importance to society. 

This manuscript has now fallen into the hands 
of a man, who never could associate with, or even 
approve, any of the parties or factions, that have 
differently distracted, it might be said disgraced, 
these kingdoms ; because he has as yet known 
none, whose motives or rules of action were truth 
and the public good alone ; of one, who judges, 
that perjured magistrates of all denominations, 
and tlieir most exalted minions, may be exposed, 
deprived, or cut off, by the fundamental laws. of 
his country ; and who, upon these principles, from 
his heart approves and glories in the virtues of 
his predecessors, who revived the true spirit of 
the British polity, in laying aside a priest-ridden, 
a hen-pecked, tyrannical tool, who had overturn- 
ed the political constitution of his country, and 
in reinstituting the dissolved body politic, by .a 
revolution, supported by the laws of nature and 
the realm, as the only means of preserving the 
natural and legal, the civil and religious liberties 
of the members of the commonwealth. 

Truth, in this man's estimation, can hurt no 
good cause. And falsehood and fraud, in religion 
and politics, are ever to bfe detected, to be explo- 
ded. 

Insinuations, that this history contained some- 
thing injurious to the present establishment, and 
therefore necessary to be suppressed, serve better 
the purposes of mistaken or insidious malecon- 
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tents, than the real publication can. And, if any 
thing were by this, or any other, history to be 
shown essentially erroneous in our politics ; who, 
that calls himself a Briton, can be deemed such 
an impious slave, as to conceal the destructive 
evil ? The editor of this work disdains and abhors 
the servile thought ; and wishes to live no longer, 
than he dares to think, speak, write, and, in all 
things, to act worthy of a Briton. 

From this regard to trutli and to his country, 
the editor of this history was glad of an opportu- 
nity of rescuing such a writing from those who 
meant to suppress it : the common cause, in his 
estimation, required and demanded it should be 
done ; and the sooner it is published he judged, 
the better : for, if the conduct of the queen and 
her ministers does not deserve the obloquy that 
has been long industriously cast upon it ; what is 
more just than to vindicate it? what more rea- 
sonable than that this should be done, while li- 
ving witnesses may yet be called, to prove or dis- 
prove the several allegations and assertions ; since, 
m a few years more, such witnesses may be as 
much wanting as to prevent a canonization, which 
is therefore prudently procrastinated for above an 
age ? Let us then coolly hear what is to be said 
on this side the question, and judge like Britons. 

The editor would not be thought to justify the 
author of this history, in all points, or even to at- 
^mpt to acquit him of unbecoming prejudices 
^nd partiality, without being deeply versed in 
Tiistory or politics; he can see his autlior, in ma- 
ny instances, blinded with passions, that disgrace 
the historian ; and blending, with phrases worthy 
of a Caisar or a Cicero, expressions not to be jus- 
tified by truth, reason, or common sense; yet 
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think him a most powerful orator, and a great 
historian. 

No unprejudiced person will blame the dean, 
for doing all that is consistent with truth and de- 
cency to vindicate the government of the queen, 
and to exculpate the conduct of her ministers and 
her last general ; all good men would rejoice at 
such a vindication. But, if he meant no more 
than this, his work would ill deserve the title of 
history. That he generally tells truth, and founds 
his most material assertions upon facts, will, I 
think, be found very evident. But, there is room 
to suspect, that while he tells no more than the 
truth, he does not tell the whole truth. How- 
ever, he makes it very clear, that the queen's al- 
lies, especially our worthy friends the Dutch, 
were much to blame for tne now generally con- 
demned conduct of the queen, with regard to the 
prosecution of the war and the bringing about 
the peace. 

The author's drawings of characters are confes- 
sedly partial : for he tells us openly, he means 
not to give characters entire, but such parts of 
each man's particular passions, acquirements, and 
habits, as he was most likely to transfer into his 
political schemes. What writing, what sentence, 
what character, can stand this torture ? — What 
extreme perversion may not, let me say, does not 
this produce ?— -Yet thus does he choose to treat 
all men, that were not favourers of the latest 
measures of the queen ; when the best that has 
been said for her, shows no more than that she 
was blindfolded and held in leading strings by 
her ministers. 

He does not spare a man, confessed by all the 
world to have discharged the duties of his func- 
tion like a soldier, like a hero. But charges prince 
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Eugene with raising and keeping up a most hor- 
rible mob, with intent to assassinate Harley. lor 
all which odious charges, he oflfers not one indi- 
vidual point of proof. 

He is not content with laying open again the 
many faults already publicly proved upon the 
late duke of Marlborough ; but insinuates a new 
crime, by seeming to attempt to acquit him of 
aspiring at the throne. But this is done in a man- 
ner peculiar to this author. 

On the other hand, he extols the ministers, and 
minions of the queen, in the highest terms ; and 
while he robs their antagonists of every good qua- 
lity, generally gives those, wisdom and every vir- 
tue that can adorn human nature. 

He is not ashamed to attempt to justify, what 
all thinking good men must condemn, the queen's 
making twelve peers at once, to serve a particu- 
lar turn. 

All these may be ascribed to the strength of 
his passions, and to the prejudices, early imjjibed, 
in favour of his indulgent royal mistress and her 
fia^vourites and servants. * The judicious will look 
through the elegant clothing, and dispassionately 
consider these as mere human errors, to which no 
well-informed mind can assent. The editor thinks 
llimself bound to protest against them. 

He makes a few lapses on the other side, with- 
out being as clear as an impartial histoaian would 
choose to appear. He more than hints at the 



* That Swift should have a strong partiality to Ilarley and S( 
John, by whom he was respected and trusted to a most uncommon 
degree, is natural and obvious ; but upon what ground queen Anne, 
who disliked his person, and obstructed his preferment, is here 
termed his indulgent mistress, the author of this preface ought to 
hftTe condescended to explain. 

2 
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queen's displeasure at its being moved in parlia- 
ment, that the prince elector should be invited 
to reside in England, to whose crown he was by 
law declared presumptive heir. But is always 
open upon the queen's insisting on the pretend- 
er's being sent out of France. — It is easy to see 
how incompatible these things appear : Nothing 
could tend more to secure the Hanover succes- 
sion, and to enlarge its benefits to Britain, than 
the bringing over the successor, who should, in 
every country, be well instructed in the language, 
customs, manners, religion, and laws of his future 
subjects, before he comes to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. * And our author does not take the 
proper care to inform us how far the French 
thought fit to comply with banishing the pre- 
tender their dominions ; since many still live in 
doubt, that if he was sent out of France, he was 
sent into England. 

But there is one expression of our author too 
perverse, too grossl v abused, to admit of any apo- 
logy, of any palliation. It is not to be supposed, 
that he was ignorant of any word in the English 
language. And least of all can be supposed ig- 
norant of the meaning of a word, w^hich, had it 
been ever so doubtful before, had a certain mean- 
ing impressed upon it by the authority of parlia- 
ment, of which no sensible subject can be igno- 
rant. 



* Without enquiring how far Queen Anne was seriously a friend 
to the Protestant succession, it may be here observed, that her dis- 
inclination to call over the Elector, is no proof of the contrary. 
What monarch would chuse to invite into his kingdom, a succes- 
sor, only distantly allied to his family, and who, from the very cir- 
cumstances under which he arrived, must have been necessarily the 
avowed head of the party which opposed the existing government f 
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Not^^thstanditlg this, where our author speaks 
of the late king James, he calls him the abdicated 
khigy and gives the same epithet even to his fa- 
mily. Though this weak, ill-advised, and ill-fa- 
ted prince, in every sense of the word, with 
Romans and English, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, abdicated, yet can he, in no sense be called 
abdicated; unless the people's asserting their rights, 
and defending themselves against a king, who 
broke his compact with his subjects, and over- 
turned their government, can be called abdication 
in them ; which no man in his senses can be har- 
dy enough to support upon any principle of rea- 
son or the laws of England. Let the reader judge 
which this is most likely to be, error or design. 

These exceptions the editor thought himself 
bound to make to some parts of this work, to 
keep clear of the disagreeable imputations of be- 
ing of a party, of whatsoever denomination, in 
opposition to truth and the rights and liberties 
of the subject. 

These laid aside, the work will be found to have 
many beauties, many excellencies. Some have of 
late affected to depreciate this history, from an 
insinuation, made only since the author's death ; 
to wit, that he was never admitted into the se- 
crets of the administration, but made to believe 
he was a confident, only to engage him in the list 
of the ministerial writers of that reign. 

The falsehood of this will readily appear upon 
perusal of this work. This shows he knew the 
most secret springs of every movement in the 
whole complicated machine. That he states facts, 
too well known to be contested, in elegant sim- 
plicity, and reasons upon them with the talents 
of the greatest historian. And thus makes a his- 
tory, composed rather of negociations than ac- 
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tions, most entertaining, affecting, and interest- 
ing, instead of being, as might be expected, hea- 
vy, dull, and disagreeable. 

It is now fit to apolo^ze for some errors, 
which the judicious must discover upon a perusal 
of this work. It is for this, among other reasons, 
much to be lamented, that this history was not 
published under the author's own inspection. It 
IS next to impossible to copy or print any work 
without faults ; and most so, where the author's 
eye is wanting. 

It is not to be imagined, that even our author, 
however accurate, however great, was yet strict- 
ly and perfectly correct in his writings. Yet, 
where some seeming inaccuracies in style or ex- 
pression have been discovered, the deference due 
to the author made any alteration too presump- 
tuous a task for the editor. These are, tnerefore, 
left to the amending hand of every sensible and 
polite reader ; while the editor hopes it will suf- 
fice, that he should point out some of those errors, 
which are to be ascribed either to transcribers or 
the press. * 



* These errors have been corrected in subsequent editions. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 



Having written the following history at Wind- 
sor, in the happy reign of her majesty queen 
Anne, of ever glorious, blessed, and immortal 
memory, I resolved to publish it, for the satisfac- 
tion of my fellow-subjects, in the year 1713; but 
being under a necessity of going to Ireland, to 
take possession of the deanry of St Patrick's, 
Dubhn, I left the original with the minist-*rs, 
and having staid in that kingdom not above a 
fortnight, I found, at my return, that my lord 
treasurer Oxford, and the secretary my lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who were then unhappily upon very 
ill terms with each other, could not agree upon 
publishing it, without some alterations which I 
would not submit to. Whereupon I kept it by 
me until her majesty's death, which happened 
about a year after. 

I have ever since preserved the original very 
safely, too well knowing what a turn the world 
would take, upon the German family's succeeding 
to the crown ; which, indeed, was their undoubt- 
ed right, having been established solemnly by the 
act of an undisputed parliament, brought into 
the House of Commons by Mr Harley, who was 
then speaker. 

But, as I have said in another discourse, it was 
very well understood, some years before her ma- 
jesty's death, how the new king would act, im- 
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mediately upon his entrance, in the choice of 
those, (and those alone,) whom he resolved to 
trust, and consequently what reports would in- 
dustriously be raised, as well as spread, to expose 
the proceedings of her majesty herself, as well as 
of her servants, who have been ever since blasted 
as enemies to the present establishment, by the 
most ignorant and malicious among mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot, to have been daily 
conversant with the persoiis then in power; never 
absent in times of business or conversation, until 
a few weeks before her majesty's death; and a 
witness of almost every step they made, in the 
course of their administration ; I must have been 
very unfortunate, not to be better informed, than 
those miserable pamphleteers, or their patrons, 
could pretend to. At the same time, I freely con- 
fess it appeared necessary, as well as natural, up- 
on such a mighty change as the death of a sove- 
reign, that those who were to be in power upon the 
succession, and resolved to act, in every part, by 
a direct contrar)" system of politics, should load 
their predecessors, with as much infamy, as the 
most mvcterate malice and envy could suggest, or 
the most stupid ignorance and credulity in their 
underlings, could swallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write, with the ut- 
most impartiality, the following history of the 
four last years of her majesty's reign, in order to 
undeceive prejudiced persons at present, as well 
as posterity ; I am persuaded in my own mind, as 
likewise by the advice of my oldest and wisest 
friends, that I am doing my duty to God and man, 
by endeavouring to set future ages right, in their 
judgment of that happy reign ; and, as a faithful 
historian, I cannot suffer falsehoods to run on any 
longer, not only against all appearance of truth, 
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as well as probability, but even against those hap- 
py events, which owe their success, to the very 
measures then fixed in the general peace. 

The materials of this history, beside what I 
have already mentioned, I mean the confidence 
reposed in me for those four years, by the chief 
persons in power, were extracted out of many 
hundred letters written by our ambassadors abroad, 
and from the answers, as well as instructions sent 
them, by our secretaries of state, or by the first 
minister the earl of Oxford. The former, were 
all originals, and the latter, copies entered into 
books m the secretaries office, out of both which I 
collected all that I thought convenient ; not to 
mention several memorials given me by the mini- 
sters at home. Farther, I was a constant witness 
and observer of all that passed ; and entered every 
particular of any consequence upon paper. 

I was so far from having any obligation to the 
crown, that, on the contrary, her majesty issued a 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds to 
any persou who would discover the author of a 
certain short treatise, * which the queen well 
knew to have been written by me. I never re- 
ceived one shilling from the minister, or any other 
present, except that of a few books; nor did I 
want their assistance to support me. I very often 
dined indeed with tlie treasurer and secretary ; 
but, in those days, that was not reckoned a bribe, 
whatever it may have been at any time since. I 
absolutely refused to be chaplain to the lord trea- 
surer; because I thought it would ill become me, 
to be in a state of dependence. 

I say this, to shew that I had no other bia$ 
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than my own opinion of persons and affairs. I 
preserved several of the opposite party in their 
employments, who were persons of wit and learn- 
ing, particularly Mr Addison and Mr Congreve, 
neither of whom were ever in any danger from 
the treasurer, who much esteemed them both ; 
and, by his lordship's commands, I brought the 
latter to dine with nim. Mr Steele might have 
been safe enough, if his continually repeated in- 
discretions, and a zeal mingled with scurrilities, 
had not forfeited all title to lenity. 

I know very well the numberless prejudices of 
weak and deceived people, as well as the malice 
of those, who, to serve their own interest or am- 
bition, have cast off all religion, morality, justice, 
and common decency. Jiowever, although per- 
haps I may not be oelieved in the present age, 
yet I hope to be so in the next, by all who will 
bear any regard for the honour and liberty of 
England, if either of these shall then subsist or 
not. 

I have no interest, or inclination, to palliate the 
mistakes, or omissions, or want of steadiness, or 
unhappy misunderstandings, among a few of 
those who then presided in affairs. 

Nothing is more common than the virulence 
of superficial and ill informed writers, against the 
conduct of those who are no\v called prime mi- 
nisters ; and since factions appear, at present, to 
be at a gieater height than in any fonner times, 
although perhaps not so equally poised, it may 
probably concern those who are now in their 
height, if they have any regard to their own me- 
niories in future ages, to be less warm against 
others, who humbly differ from them in some 
state opinions. Old persons remember, at least 
by tradition, the horrible prejudices that prevail- 

13 
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ed against the first earl of Clarendon, whose cha- 
racter, as it now stands, might he a pattern for 
aU ministers; although even bishop Burnet of 
Sarum, whose jprin^ciples, veracity, and manner of 
writing, are so little esteemed upon many ac* 
counts, has been at the pains to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable breach between the trea- 
surer and secretary Bolingbroke, after my utmost 
endeavours, for above two years, to reconcile them, 
I retired to a friend in Berkshire, where I staid 
until her majesty's death, and then immediately 
returned to my station in Dublin, where I conti- 
nued about twelve years, ^\^ithout once seeing 
England. I there often reviewed the following 
Memoirs, neither changing nor adding, farther 
than by correcting the style ; and if I have been 
guilty of any mistakes, they must be of small mo- 
ment ; for it was hardly possible I could be wrong 
informed, with all the advantages I have already 
mentioned. 

I shall not be very uneasy, under the obloquy 
that may perhaps be cast upon me, by the violent 
leaders and followers of the present prevailing 
party. And yet I cannot find the least inconsist- 
ence with conscience or honour, upon the death 
of 80 excellent a princess as her late majesty, for 
a wise and good man to submit, with a true and 
loyal heart, to her lawful protestant successor, 
wnose hereditary title was confirmed by the queen 
and both houses of parliament, with tne greatest 
unanimity ; after it had been made an article in 
the treaty, that every prince in our alliance should 
be a guarantee of that succession. Nay, 1 will 
venture to go one step farther; that if tne nego- 
tiators of that peace, had been chosen out of the 
most professed zealots, for the interest of the Ha- 
nover family, they could not have bound up fhe 
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French king, or the Hollanders, more strictly than 
the queen's plenipotentiaries did, in confirming 
the present succession ; which was, in them, so 
much a greater mark of virtue and loyaltj^ be- 
cause they perfectly well knew, that they should 
never receive the least mark of favour, when the 
succession had taken place. 
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« 

I PROPOSE to give the public an account of the 
most important affairs at home, during the last 
session of parliament, as well as of our negotia- 
tions of peace abroad, not only during that pe- 
riod, but some time before and since. I shall re- 
late the chief matters transacted by both houses 
in that session, and discover the designs carried 
on by the heads of a discontented party, not only 
against the ministry, but, in some manner, against 
the crown itself: I likewise shall state the debts 
of the nation ; shew by what* mismanagement, 
and to serve what purposes, they were at first 
contracted ; by what negligence or corruption 
they have so prodigiously grown ; and what me- 
thods have since been taken, to provide not only 
for their payment, but to prevent the like mis- 
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chief for the time to come. Although, in an age 
like ours, I can expect very few impartial read- 
ers, yet I shall strictly follow truth, or what rea- 
sonably appeared to me to be such, after the 
most impartial inquiries I could make, and the 
best opportunities of being informed, by those 
who were the principal actors or advisers. 

Neither shall I mingle panegyric or satire, with 
a history intended to inform posterity, as well as 
to instruct those of the present age, who may be 
ignorant or misled, since facts, truly related, arc 
tlie best applauses, or most lasting reproaches. 

Discourses upon subjects relating to the pub- 
lic, usually seem to be calculated for London 
only, and some few miles about it ; while the 
authors suppose their readers to be informed of 
several particulars, to which those that live re- 
mote, are, for the generality, utter strangers. 
Most people, who frequent this town, acquire a 
sort of smattering, such as it is, which qualifies 
them for reading a pamphlet, and finding out 
what is meant by inuendoes, or hints at facts or 
persons, and initial letters of names ; wherein gen- 
tlemen at a distance, although perhaps of much 
better understandings, are wholly in the dark: 
wherefore, that these memoirs may be rendered 
more generally intelligible and useful, it will be 
convenient to give the reader a short view of the 
state and disposition of affairs, when the last ses- 
sion of parliament began. And because the party 
leaders, who had lost their power and places, 
were, upon that juncture, employing all their en- 
gines, in an attenipt to re-establish themselves, I 
shall venture one step farther, and represent so 
much of their characters as may be supposed to 
have influenced their politics. 

On the 7th day of December, 171 1, began the 
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second session of parliament. It was now above 
ia^ year since the queen had thought fit to put the 
^reat offices of state, and of her own household, 
into other hands : however, three of the discon- 
tented lords were still in possession of their places ; 
for the duke of Marlborough continued general, 
the duke of Somerset master of the horse, and 
the earl of Cholmondeley treasurer of her majes- 
ty's household : likewise, great numbers of the 
same party still kept employments of value and 
importance, which had not been usual of late 
years upon any changes of ministry. The queen, 
ivho judged the temper of her people by this 
House or Commons, which a landed interest had 
freely chosen, found them very desirous of a se- 
cure and honourable peace, and disposed to leave 
the management of it to her own wisdom, and 
that of her council : she had, therefore, several 
xnonths before the session began, sent to inform 
the States General of some overtures which had 
been made her by the enemy ; and, during that 
summer, her majesty took several farther steps in 
that great aifair, until at length, after many diffi- 
culties, a congress at Utrecht, for a general 
peace, was agreed upon ; the whole proceedings 
of which previous negotiations, between our court 
and that of France, I shall, in its proper place, 
very particularly relate. 

The nation was already upon a better foot, with 
respect to its debts : for the earl of Oxford, lord 
treasurer, had, in the preceding session, proposed 
and effected ways and means, in the House of 
Commons, where he was then a member, for pro- 
viding a parliamentary fund, to clear the heavy 
arrear of ten millions (whereof the greatest part 
lay upon the navy) without any new burden, (at 
least after a very few years) to the kingdom ; and 
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at the same time, he took care to prevent farther 
incumbrances upon that article, bv finding ready 
pioney for naval provisions, which has saved the 
public somewhat more than cent, per cent, in that 
mighty branch of our expenses. 

The clergy were altogether in the interests and 
the measures of the present ministry, which had 
appeared so boldly in their defence, during a pro- 
secution against one of their members, * where 
the whole sacred order was understood to be con- 
cerned. The zeal shown for that most religious 
bill, to settle a fund for building fifty new churches 
in and about the city of London, was a fresh obli- 
gation; and they were farther highly gratified, 
by her majesty's choosing one of their body to 
be a great oflScer of state, f 

By this time likewise, all disputes about those 
principles, which used originally to divide Whig 
and Tory, were wholly dropped ; and those fan- 
tastical words ought in justice to have been so 
too, provided we could have found out more con-- 
venient names, whereby to distinguish lovers of 
peace, from lovers of war ; or those who would 
leave her majesty some degree of freedom, in the 
choice of her ministers^ from others, who could 
not be satisfied with her choosing any, except 
such as she was most averse from : but, where a 
nation is once divided, interest atid animosity will 
keep open the breach, without being supported 
by an}'^ other principles : or, at worst, a body of 
discontented people can change, and take up what 
principles they please. 

As to the disposition of the opposite party, we 



* SachevercH. 

t Dr Robinson, bishop of Bristol, was made Lord Privy Seal. 

5 
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all remember, that the removal of the last minis- 
try was brought about by several degrees; through 
wnich means it happened, that they and their 
friends were hardly recovered out of one asto- 
nishment, before they fell into another. This 
scene lasted for some months, and was followed 
by a period of rage and despair, natural to those, 
who reflect that they have lost a secure game, by 
their own rashness, folly, and want of common 
management; when at the same time, they knew 
by experience, that a watchful and dextrous ad- 
versary lay ready to take the advantage. How- 
ever, some time before the session, the heads of 
^hat party began to recollect themselves, and ral- 
ly their ft)rces, like an enemy who has been beat- 
en out of the field, but finds he is not pursued ; 
fbr although the chiefs of this faction were thought 
to have but little esteem or friendship for each 
other, vet they perfectly agreed in one general 
end, of distressing, by all possible methods, the 
new administration ; wherein if they could suc- 
ceed so far, as to put the queen under any great 
necessity, another parliament must be called, and 
perhaps the power devolve again into their own 
liands. 

The issue and event of that grand confederacy 
appearing in both houses, although under a dif- 
ferent form, upon the very first day the parlia- 
ment met, I cannot better begin the relation of 
aifairja, commencing from that period, than by a 
thorough detection of the whole intrigue, carried 
on with the greatest privacy and application ; 
which must be acknowledged to have for several 
days disconcerted some of the ministry, as well 
as dispirited their friends ; and the consequences 
thereof, which have in reality been so very per- 
nicious to the kingdom. 
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But because the principal leaders in this de-* 
sign are the same persons, to whom, since the 
loss of their power, all the opposition has been 
owing, which the court received, either in trea- 
ties abroad, or the administration at home ; it may 
not be improper to describe those qualities in eacn 
of them, which few of their admirers will deny, 
and which appear chiefly to have influenced them, 
in acting their several parts upon the public stage : 
for I do not intend to draw their characters en- 
tire, which would be tedious, and little to the 
purpose ; but shall only single out those passions, 
acquirements, and habits, which the owners were 
most likely to transfer into their political schemes, 
and which were most subservient to the designs 
they seemed to have in view. 

The Lord Somers may very deservedly be re- 
puted the head and oracle of that party : he has 
raised himself, by the concurrence of many cir- 
cumstances, to the greatest employments of the 
state, without the least support from birth or for- 
tune ; he has constantly, and with great steadi- 
ness, cultivated those principles, under which he 
grew. That accident which first produced hira 
into the world, of pleading for the bishops whom 
King James had sent to the Tower, might have 
proved a piece of merit, as honourable, as it was 
fortunate ; but the old republican spirit, which 
the Revolution had restored, began to teach other 
lessons — That since we had accepted a new* king, 
from a calvinistical commonwealth, we must also 
admit new maxims, in religion and government. 
But, since the nobility and gentry would proba- 
bly adhere to the established church, and to the 
rights of monarchy, as delivered down from their 
ancestors ; it was the practice of those politicians, 
to introduce such men, as were perfectly indiffe- 
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TCat to any or no religion, and who were not like- 
hr to inherit much loyalty, from those, to whom 
tlicy owed their birth. Of this number was the 
person I am now describing. I have hardly known 
any man, with talents more proper to acquire and 
preserve the favour of a prince; never offending 
m word or gesture ; in the highest degree cour- 
teous and complaisant ; wherein he set an excel- 
lent example to his colleagues, which they did not 
think fit to follow : but this extreme civility is 
universal ami undistinguished; and in private 
Conversation, where he observes it as inviolably, 
^ if he were in the greatest assembly, it is some- 
times censured as formal. Two reasons are as- 
signed for this behaviour : first, from the con- 
sciousness of his humble original, * he keeps all 
^uniliarity at the utmost distance, which other- 
wise mignt be apt to intrude ; the second, that 
being sensible how subject he is to violent pas- 
sions, he avoids all incitements to them, by teach- 
ing those he converses with, from his own ex- 
ample, to keep a great way within the bounds of 
decency and respect. And it is indeed true, that 
no man is more apt to take fire, upon the least 
appearance of provocation; which temper he 
strives to subdue, with the utmost violence upon 
himself: so that his breast has been seen to heave, 
and his eyes to sparkle with rage, in those very 
moments when his words, and the cadence of his 
voice, were in the humblest and softest manner : 
perhaps that force upon his nature may cause that 
msatiable love of revenge, which his detractors 
lay to his charge, who consequently reckon dissi- 



* His father, John Somers, was an attorney at law in the town 
of Worcester. 
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mulation ampnghis chief perfections. Avarice he 
has none ; and his ambition is gratified, by being 
the uncontested head of his party. With an ex- 
cellent understanding, adorned by all the polite 
parts of learning, he has very little taste for con- 
versation, to which he prefers the pleasure of 
reading and thinking; and in the intervals of his 
time, amuses himself with an illiterate chaplain, 
an humble companion, or a favourite servant. 

These are some few distinguishing marks in the 
character of that person, who now presides over 
the discontented party, although he be not an- 
swerable for all tneir mistakes : and if his pre- 
cepts had been more strictly followed, perhaps 
their power would not have been so easily sha- 
ken. I have been assured, and heard him pro- 
fess, that he was against engaging in that foolish 
prosecution of Dr Sacheverel, as what he foresaw 
was likely to end in their ruin; that he blamed 
the rougn demeanour of some persons to the 
queen, as a great failure in prudence ; and that 
when it appeared her majesty was firmly resol- 
ved upon a treaty of peace, he advised his friends 
not to oppose it in its progress, but find fault 
with it alter it was made ; which would be a co- 
py of the like usage themselves had met with, 
after the treaty of Ryswick ; and the safest, as 
well as the most probable way, of disgracing the 
promoters and advisers. I have been the larger 
m representing to the reader some idea of this 
extraordinary genius, because, whatever attempt 
has hitherto been made, with any appearance of 
conduct, or probability of success, to restore the 
dominion of that party, was infallibly contrived 
by him ; and I prophesy the same for the future, 
as long as his age and infirmities will leave him 
capable of business. 
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The Duke of Marlborough's character has been 
so variously drawn, and is indeed of so mixed a 
nature in itself, that it is hard to pronounce on 
either side, without the suspicion of flattery or 
detraction. I shall say nothing of his military ac-^ 
complishments, which the opposite reports, of his 
friends and enemies among the soldiers, have ren- 
dered problematical : but if he be among those 
who delight in war, it is agreed to be, not for the 
reasons common with other generals.' Those ma- 
ligners who deny him personal valour, seem not 
to consider, that this accusation is charged at a 
venture ; since the person of a wise general is too 
seldom exposed, to form any judgment in the 
matter: and that fear, which is said to have some- 
times disconcerted him before an action, might 
robably be more for his army than for himself, 
e was bred in the height of what is called the 
Tory principle ; and continued with a strong bias 
that way, till the other party had bid higher for 
him, than his friends could afford to give. His 
want of literature is in some sort supplied by a 
good understanding, a degree of natural elocu- 
tion, and that knowledge of the world which is 
learned in armies and courts. We are not to take 
the height of his ambition, from his soliciting to 
be general for life : I am persuaded, his chief mo- 
tive was the pay and perquisites, by continuing 
the war ; and that he had then no intentions of 
settling the crown in his family, his only son ha- 
ving been dead some years before. He is noted 
to be master of great temper, able to govern, or 
very well to disguise his j)assions^ which are all 
melted down, or extinguished, in his love of 
wealth. That liberality which nature has denied 
him, with respect to money, he makes up by a 
great profusion of promises : but this perfection, 
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SO necessary in courts, is not very successful in 
camps among soldiers, who are not refined enough 
to understand or to relish it. 

His wife, the duchess, may justly challenge her 
place in this list. It is to her the duke is .<%iefly 
mdebted for his greatness, and his £sdl ; for above 
twenty years she possessed, without a rival, the 
favours of the most indulgeoit mistress in the 
world, nor ever missed one single opportunity 
that fell in her way of improving it to Jier own 
advantage. She has preserved a tolerable court- 
reputation, with respect to love and gallantry j 
hut three Furies reigned in her breast, the mo$t 
mortal enemies of all softer passions, which were 
sordid Avarice, disda;inful Pride, and ungovem* 
able Rage ; by the last of these often bi:eaking 
out in sallies of the most unpardonable sort, she 
had long alienated her soveceign's mind, before it 
appeared to the world. This lady is not without 
some degree of wit, and has in her time affected 
the chiuracter of it, by the usual method of argu- 
ing against religion, and proving the doctrines of 
Christianity to be impossible and absurd. Ima- 
gine what such a spirit. Irritated by the loss qf 
power, favour;, and employment, is capable of act- 
mg or attempting ; and then I havie said enough. 
The next m order to be mentioned, is the Earl 
of Godolphin. It is said, he was originallv in- 
tended for a trade, before his friends preferred 
him to be a page at court ; which some have very 
unjustlv objected as a reproach. He has risen 
gradually in four reigns, and was much more con- 
stant to his second master king James, than som^ 
others, who had received much greater obliga- 
tions ; for he attended the abdicated king to tixe 
§ea side, and kept constant correspondence with 
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him, till the day of his death. He always pro- 
fessed a sort of passion for the queen at !St Ger- 
main's ; and his letters were to her, in the style 
of what the French call dcubk entendre. In a mix- 
ture of love and respect, he used frequently to 
send her from hence, little presents of those thmgs 
which are agreeable to ladies, for which he al- 
ways asked king William's leave, as if without 
her privity ; because, if she had known that cir- 
cumstance, it was to be supposed she would not 
accept them. Physiognomists would hardly dis- 
cover, by consulting the aspect of this lord, * that 
his predominant passions were love and play ; that 
he could sometimes scratch out a song in praise 
of his mistress, with a pencil and card ; or that he 
has tears at command, like a woman, to be used 
either in an intrigue of gallantry, or politics. His 
alliance with the Marlborough family, and his 
passion for the duchess, were the cords which 
dragged him into a party, whose principles he na- 
turally dijsliked, and whose leaders he personally 
hated, as they did him. He became a thorough 
convert by a perfect trifle .; taking fire at a nick- 
name t delivered by Dr Sacheverel, with great in- 
discretion, from the pulpit, A^iich he applied to 
himself: and this is one among many instances 
given by his enemies, that magnanimity is none 
of his virtues. 

The Earl of Sunderland is another branch of that 
alliance. It seems to have been this gentleman*s 
fortun^i to have learned his divinity, trom his un- 



* How unfavourable Lord Godolpliin's looks were, may b% 
guested, from his getting the nickname of Bficon-face. 
t Volpone* 
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cle,* and his politics, from his tutor, f It may be 
thought a blemish in his character, that he has 
much fallen from the height of those republican 
principles with which he began ; for in his father's 
lifetime, while he was a member of the House of 
Commons, he would often, among his familiar 
friends, refuse the title of Lord, (as he has done 
to myself) swear he would never be called other- 
wise than Charles Spencer, and hoped to see the 
day, when there should not be a peer in England. 
His understanding, at the best, is of the middling 
size; neither has ne much improved it, either in 
reality, or, which is very unfortunate, even in the 
opinion of the world, by an overgrown library. 
It is hard to decide, whether he learned that rough 
way of treating his sovereign, from the lady he is 
allied to, X or whether it be the result of his own 
nature. The sense of the injuries he has done, 
renders him (as it is very natural) implacable to- 
wards those, to whom he has given greatest cause 
to complain; for which reason, he will never for- 
give either the queen or the present treasurer. 

The Earl of Wharton has filled the province al- 
lotted him by his colleagues, with sufficiency 



* This maternal uncle was John Digby, Earl of Bristol ; but 
perhaps Swift thought of the versatile George, Elarl of Bristol, his 
grandfather, who changed his religion more than once. 

t Dr Charles Triipnel, an eminent divine, was domestic chap- 
lain in the family of the second Earl of Sunderland, and tutor to 
his son. He was successively Bishop of Norwich and Winchester. 
In 1709, his Pastoral Charge evinced his strong attachment to 
Low Church principles. It combats three claims, which were then 
the favourite pretensions of the High Church clergy, namely, the 
independence of the Church upon the State, the power of the priest 
to offer sacrifices, properly so called, and that of granting absolu- 
tion for sin. He also supported the impeachment of Sachevercl. 

X He married the daughter of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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equal to the ablest of them all. He has imbibed 
bis father's principles in government ; but. drop- 
ped bis religion, and took up no other in its steaa : 
excepting that circumstance, he is a firm presby- 
terian. He is perfectly skilled in all the arts of 
managing at elections, as well as in large baits of 
pleasure, for making converts of young men of 
quality, upon their first appearance; in which 
public service, he contracted such large debts, 
that his brethren were forced, out of mere justice, 
to leave Ireland at his mercy, wher^ he had only 
time to set himself right. Although the graver 
heads of his party think him too profligate and 
abandoned, yet they dare not be ashamed of him ; 
for, beside his talents above mentioned, he is very 
useful in parliament, being a ready speaker, and 
content to employ his gifts upon such occasion^, 
ivhere those who conceive they have any remain- 
der of reputation or modesty, are ashamed to ap- 
pear. In short, he is an incontestable instance 
to discover the true nature of faction ; since, be-r 
ing overrun with every quality which produces 
contempt and hatred, m all other commerce of 
the world, he has, notwithstanding, been able to 
make so considerable a figure. 

The Lord Cowper, although his merits are later 
than the rest, deserves a rank in this great coun- 
cil. He was considerable in the station of a prac- 
tising lawyer ; but, as he was raised to be a chan- 
cellor, and a peer, without passing through any 
of the intermediate steps, which in late times had 
been the constant practice, and little skilled in 
the nature of government, or the true interest of 

J>rinces, farther than the municipal or common 
aw of England ; his abilities, ^as to foreign af- 
fairs, did not equally appear in the council. Some 
former passages of his life were thought to dis-? 

VOL. v. M 
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qualify him for that office, by which he was to bo 
the guardian of the queen's conscience;* but 
these difficulties were easily overruled by the au-^ 
thors of his promotion, who wanted a person that 
would be suDservient to all their designs; where- 
in they were not disappointed. As to his other 
accomplishments, he was what we usually call a, 
piece of a scliolai\ and a good logical reasoner ; if 
this were not too often allayed, by a fallacious 
way of managing an argument, which made him 
apt to deceive the unwary, and sometimes to de- 
ceive himself. 

The last to be spoken of in this list, is the Earl 
of Nottingham, a convert and acquisition to that 
party since their fall, to which he contributed his 
assistance, I mean his words, and probably his 
wishes ; for he had always lived under the con-, 
stant^visible profession of principles directly op- 
posite to those of his new friends. His vehement 
and frequent speeches, against admitting the 
Prince of Orange to the throne, are yet to be 
seen ; and, although a numerous family gave a 
specious pretence to his love of power and mo- 
ney, for taking an employment under that mo- 
narch, yet he was allowed to have always kept a 
reserve of allegiance to his exiled master; of 
which his friends produce several instances, and 
som6, while he was secretary of state to King 
William. His outward regularity of life, his ap- 
pearance of religion, and seeming zeal for the 
church, as they are an effect, so they are the ex- 
cuse of that stiffness and formality with which his 



* Id the Examiner, No. VJ, the Chancellor Cowper is distin- 
guished by the nick-name, Will, Bigamy ; the reason for whicl^ 
Inay be found in the note on that passage*— VoL III. p. 351. 
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nature is fraught. His adust complexion dispo- 
ses him to rigour and severity, which his admi- 
rers palliate with the name of zeal. No man had 
ever a sincerer countenance, or more truly repre- 
senting his mind and manners. He has some 
knowledge in the law, very amply sufficient to 
defend his property at least. A facility of utter- 
ance, descended to him from his father, and im- 
proved by a few sprinklings of literature, has 
Drought himself, and some tew admirers, into an 
opinion of his eloquence. He is every way infe- 
rior to his brother Guernsey, but chiefly in those 
talents which he most values and pretends to ; 
over whom, nevertheless, he preserves an ascend- 
ant. His great ambition was to be the head of 
those who were called the church party ; and in- 
deed, grave solemn deportment and countenance, 
seconded by abundance of professions for their 
service, had given many of thqm an opinion of 
his veracity, which he interpreted as their sense 
of his judgment and wisdom ; * and this mistake 
lasted till the time of his defection, of which it 
was partly the cause ; but then it plainly appear- 
ed, that he had not credit to bring over one smgle 
proselyte, to keep himself in countenance. 



* He is ridiculed by Rowet in an imitation of Horace, for an 
attachment to tbe famous singer, Signora Margaritta, afterwards 
Mrs Tofts» 

Did not base Greber's Peg inflame 
Xbe sober Earl of Nottinghar^f , 

Of sober sire descended ; 
TIH, careless of his health and fame. 
To play-bouses be nightly came. 

And left CliMrch undefended. 

He acquired, from his solemnity of deportment, the nick-rname 
of jDi^gOy and from his gravity, that of DUmaL 

11 
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These lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, 
may help the reader's imagination to conceive 
what sort of persons those were, who had the 
boldness to encounter the aueen and ministry, at 
the head of a great majonty of the landed in- 
terest ; and this upon a point where the quiet of 
her majesty's reign, the security, or at least the 
freedom, of her person, the lives of her most 
faithful friends, and the settling of the nation by 
a peace, were, in the consequences, deeply con- 
cerned. 

During the dominion of the late men in power, 
addresses had been procured from both Houses 
to the queen, representing their opinion, that no 
peace could be secure for Britain, while Spain or 
the West Indies remained in the possession of the 
Bourbon family. But her majesty having, for 
reasons which have been often told to the world, 
and which will not soon be forgotten, called a 
new parliament, and chosen a new set of servapts, 
began to view things and persons in another 
light. She considered the necessities of her 
people; the distant prospect of a peace upon 
such an improbable condition, which was never 
mentioned or understood in the grand alliance ; 
the unequal burden she bore in the war, by the 
practices of the allies upon the corruption of 
some whom she most trusted, or perhaps by the 
practices of these upon the allies ; and lastly, by 
the changes which death had brought about in 
the Austrian and Bourbon families. Upon all 
which motives, she was prevailed upon to receive 
some overtures from France, in behp,lf of herself 
and the whole confederacy. Tlie several steps 
of this n^gociation, from its first rise to the time 
I am now writing, shall be related in another part 
of this history. Let it suffice for the present to say, 
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fliat such proposals were received from France, 
as were thought sufficient by our court, where- 
upon to appoint time and place for a general 
treaty ; and soon after the opening of the session, 
the Bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal, was dis- 
patched to Utrecht, where he and the Earl of 
DtrafFord were appointed plenipotentiaries for the 
queen of Great Britain. 

The managers of the discontented party, who, 
during the whole summer, had observed the mo- 
tions of the court running fast toward a peace, 
began to gather up all their forces, in order to 
oppose her majesty's designs, when the parliament 
should meet. Their only strength was in the 
House of Lords, where the queen had a very 
crazy majority, made up by tnose whose hearts 
were in the other interest; but whose fears, ex- 
pectations, or immediate dependence, had hither- 
to kept them within bounds. There were two 
lords, upon whose abilities and influence, of a 
very different nature, the managers built their 
strongest hopes. The first was tne Duke of So- 
merset, master of the horse. Tliis duke, as well 
as his duchess, was in a good degree of favour 
with the queen, upon the score of some civilities 
and respects her majesty had received from them, 
while she was princess. For some years after the 
revolution, he never appeared at court, but was 
looked upon as a favourer of the abdicated fa- 
mily ; and it was the late Earl of Rochester who 
first presented him to king William. However, 
since the time he came into employment, which 
was toward the close of the last reign, he has 
been a constant zealous member of the other 
party, but never failed either in attendance or 
respect toward the queen's . person ; or, at most, 
only threatened sometimes that he would serve 
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no longer, while such or such men were employ^ 
ed ; which, as things went then, was not reckon- 
ed any offence at all against duty, or good beha- 
viour. He had been much caressed and flattered 
by the lords of the Junto, who sometimes went 
so far as to give him hopes of the crown^ in re- 
version to his family, upon failure of the house 
of Hanover. * All this worked so far upon his 
imagination, that he affected to appear the head 
of their party, to which his talents were no way 
proportioned ; for they soon grew weary of his 
mdigested schemes, and his imperious manner of 
obtruding them : they began to drop him at their 
meetings, or contradicted him with little cere- 
mony, when he happened to be there, which his 
haughty nature was not able to brook. Thus a 
mortal quarrel was kindled between him and the 
whole assembly of party leaders ; so that upon 
the queen's first intention of changing her mini- 
stry, soon after the trial of Dr Sacheverel, he 
appointed several meetings with Mr Harley alone, 
in the most private manner, in places and at times 
least liable to suspicion. He employed all his 
credit with the queen, to drive on the removal of 
my Lord Godolphin, and the rest; and in the 
council, treated the small remainder, who conti- 
nued some time longer in their places, with all 
possible marks of hatred or disdain. But, when 
the question came for dissolving the parliament, 
he stopped short ; he had already satiated his re^ 



* This noblemen acquired, from his magnificent mode of living, 
as well as his deportment, the title of the Proud Duke of Somer- 
set, by which he is still known in tradition. The claims of the 
family of Seymour to the English crown, were not sopited du- 
ring the reign of Queen Elisabeth. So that the temptation to a 
person of the Duke's temper, was not altogether irrational.. 
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sentments, which were not against things, but 
persons ; he furiously opposed that counsel, and 
promised to undertake for the parliament him- 
iself. When the queen had declared her pleasure 
for the dissolution, he flew off in greater rage 
than ever; opposed the court in all elections 
where he had influence or power ; and made very 
humble advances to reconcile himself with the 
discarded lords, especially the Earl of Godolphin, 
who is reported to have treated him at Newmar- 
ket in a most contemptuous manner. But the 
sincerity of his repentance, which appeared mar 
nifestly in the first session of the new parliament, 
and the use he might be of by his o\vn remaining 
credit, or rather that of his duchess, with the 
queen, at length begat a reconcilement, 

He still kept his employment, and place in the 
cabinet council ; but had never appeared there, 
from an avowed dislike of all persons and pro- 
ceedings. It happened, about the end of sum- 
mer, 1711, at Windsor^ when the cabinet council 
was summoned, this duke, whether by direction 
from his teachers, or the instability of his nature, 
took a fancy to resume his place, and a chair was 
brought accordingly ; upon which, Mr Secretary 
$t John refused to assist^ and gave his reasons, 
" that he would never sit in council with a man, 
who had so often betrayed them, and was openly 
engaged with a faction, which endeavoured to 
obstruct dl her majesty's measures."* 

Thus the council was put off to next day, and 



* This slight, in some degree, avenged one of the same nature 
vrhich Somerset had put upon Harley* by refusing to proceed to 
business in the privy council during the absence of Marlborough 
and Godolphin. This was in 1707> and rendered Harley's resig- 
nation then necessary. 
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the duke made no farther attempts to be there. 
But, upon this incident, he declared open war 
against the ministry ; and, from that time to the 
session, employed himself in spiriting up several 
depending lords to adhere to their frienas, when 
an occasion should offer. The arguments he 
made use of were : " That those in power design- 
ed to make an ignominious and insecure peace, 
without consulting the allies: That this could be 
no otherwise prevented, than by an address from 
the lords, to signify their opinion, that no peace 
could be honourable or secure, while Spain or the 
West Indies remained in any of the Bourbon fa- 
mily ; upon which, several farther resolutions and 
inquiries would naturally follow : That the differ- 
ences between the two houses, upon this pmn^ 
must either be made up by the Commons agree- 
ing with the Lords, or must end in a dissohition, 
which would be followed by a return of the old 
ministry ; who, by the force of money and ma- 
nagement, could easily get another parliament to 
their wishes." He farther assured them boldly, 
" That the queen herself was at the bottom of 
this design, and had empowered him to desire 
their votes against the peace, as a point that 
would be for her service ; and therefore they need 
not be in pain upon account of their pensions, or 
any farther marks of favour they expected." 
Thus, by reviving the old arts, of using her mar- 
jesty's authority against her person, he prevailed 
over some, who were not otherwise in a station 
of life to oppose the crown; and his proselytes 
may pretend to some share of pity, since he of- 
fered for an argument his own example, who kept 
his place and favour, after all he had done to de- 
.serve the loss of both. 

The other lord, in whom the discontented ma- 

2 
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fiagers placed much of their hopes, was the Earl 
of Nottingham, already mentioned ; than whom 
no man ever appeared to hate them more, or to 
be more pleased at their fall ; partly, from his 
avowed principles, but chiefly, from the hopes he 
had of sharing in their spoils. But it fell out, 
that he was no way acceptable to the queen, or 
her new servants : these apprehended no little 
trouble and impediment to the public business, 
From his restless, talkative, overweening manner, 
if once he was suffered to have any part in af- 
fairs ; and he stood very ill with the court, ha- 
iring made a motion in the House of Lords, and 
in her majesty's presence, " That the electoral 
Prince of Hanover mieht be invited to reside in 
England ;^' * although he had before declared to 
l^e queen, how much he was against that propo- 
lal, when it was first offered by the other party. 
However, some very considerable employments 
tiad been given to his nearest relations ; and he 
bad one or two offers for himself, which he thought 
fit to refuse, as not equal to his merits and cha* 
racter. Upon the Earl of Rochester's decease, 
be conceived that the crown would hardly over- 
look him for president of the council, and deeply 
resented that disappointment. But the Duke of 
Newcastle, lord privy seal, dying some time after, 
be found that office was first designed for the 
Earl of Jersey, and, upon this lord's sudden death, 
WZB actually disposed of to the Bishop of Bristol : 



* The Earl of Rochester, Lord Haversham, and Lord Not- 
tingham, all keen Tories, united in proposing* that the Electress 
Sophia, or her son, should be invited to England ; though it may 
afely be doubted* whether they meant any thing further than to 
fidbarnss the Whig ministry. 
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by which he plainly saw, that the queen was de- 
termined against giving him any opportunity of 
directing in affairs, or displaying his eloquence in 
the cabinet council. He had now shaken ofF all 
remains of patience or temper ; and, froin the con- 
templation of his own disappointments, fell, as it 
is natural, to find fault with the public manage- 
ment, and to assure his neighbours in the coun-' 
try, '^ that the nation was in imminent danger of 
being ruined." The discontented lords were soon 
apprised of this great change ; and the Duke of 
Roxburgh, * the earl's son-in-law, was dispatched 
to Burleigh on the Hill, to cultivate his present 
dispositions, and offer him whatever terms he 
pleased to insist on. The earl immediately atgreed 
to fall in with any measures for distressing or de- 
stroying the ministry : but, in order to preserve 
his reputation with the church party, and perhaps 
bring them over to his interests, he proposed that 
a bill should be brought into the House of Lords, 
for preventing occasional conformity, and be una- 
nimously agreed to by all the peers of the low- 
church principle; which would convince the world 
of their good intentions to the established re- 
ligion, and that their oppositions to the court 
wholly proceeded from their care of the nation, 
and concern for its honour and safety. 

These preparations were public enough, and 
the ministers had sufficient time to arm them- 
selves ; but they seem to have acted, in this 
juncture, like men who trusted to the goodness 
of their cause, and the general inclinations of the 
kingdom, rather than to those arts, which our 



* John Ker, Earl of Roxburgh and Kelso, created Marquis ot 
fieaumont and Cessford, and Duke of Roxburgh. 
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corruptions have too often made necessary. Cal- 
culations were indeed taken, by which it was corn- 
fluted, that there would be a majority of ten upon 
the side of the court ; I remember to have told 
my Lord Harcourt, and Mr Prior, that a majority 
of ten was only a majority of five ; because, if 
their adversaries could bring off five, the number 
would be equal : and so it happened to prove ; 
for the mistake lay in counting upon the bare 
promises of those who were wholly m the interest 
of the old ministry, and were only kept in awe^ 
hy the fear of ofltending the crown, and losing 
their subsistence ; wherein the Duke of Somerset 
had given them full satisfaction. 

With these dispositions of both parties, and 
fears and hopes of the event, the parliament met 
upon the 7th of December, 1711. The queens 
speech (excepting what related to supplies) was 
cniefly taken up in telling both Houses what pro- 
gress she had made towards a general peace, and 
lier hopes of bringing it to a speedy conclusion. 
As soon as her majesty was withdrawn, the House 
of Lords, in a committee, resolved upon an ad- 
dress of thanks ; to which the Earl of Notting- 
ham proposed an addition of the following clause. 

" And we do beg leave to represent it to your 
majesty, as the humble opinion and advice of this 
house, that no peace can be safe or honourable 
to Great Britain and Europe, if Spain and the 
West Indies are to be allotted to any branch of 
the House of Bourbon." 

He was seconded by the Earl of Scarborough ; 
and, after a debate of several hours, the question 
for the clause was carried, as I remember, by not 
above two voices. * The next day, the House 

* The previous question in favour of the Earl of Notlingham* 
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agreed with the committee. The depending lords 
^having taken fresh courage from their principals^ 
and some who professed ttiemselves very humble 
servants to the present ministry, and enemies to 
the former) went along with the stream, pretend- 
ing not to see the consequences that must visibly 
follow. The address was presented on the 1 1th; 
to which her majesty's answer was short and 
dry. She distinguished their thanks from the 
rest of the piece ; and, in return to Lord Notting- 
ham's clause, said, *^ She should be sorry that any 
body could think she would not do her utmost to 
recover Spain and the West Indies from the house 
of Bourbon." 

Upon the 15 th of December, the Earl of Not- 
tingnam likewise brought in the bill to prevent 
occasional conformity, (although under a disgui- 
sed title) which met with no opposition ; but was 
swallowed by those very lords, who always ap- 
peared with the utmost violence, against the least 
advantage to the established church. 

But, in the House of Commons, there appeared 
a very different spirit ; for, when one Mr Robert 
Walpole offered a clause of the same nature with 
that of the Earl of Nottingham, it was rejected 
with contempt by a very great majority. Their 
address was, in the most dutiful manner, appro- 
ving of what her majesty had done toward a 
peace, and trusting entirely to her wisdom, in the 
future management of it. This ^ddress M^as pre- 
sented to the queen a day before that of the 
Lords, and received an answer distinguishedly 
gracious. But the other party was nowise dis- 



arocndment, was carried by a single vote, the main qaesUon by a 
majurity of no less than eight ! 
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souraged by either answer ; which they looked 
upon as only matter of course, and the sense of 
tne ministry, contrary to that of the queen. 

The parliament sat as long as the approaching 
Festival would allow ; and, upon the 22a, the land 
tax and occasional bills having received the royal 
assent, the House of Commons adjourned to the 
14th of January following ; but the adjournment 
Df the Lords was only to the 2d, the prevailing 
party there being in haste to pursue the conse- 
quences of the Earl of Nottingham's clause, which 
they hoped would end in the ruin of the treasu* 
rer, and overthrow the ministry ; and therefore 
took the advantage of this interval, that they 
might not be disturbed by the Commons. 

When this address against any peace without 
Spain, &c. was carried in the House of Lords, it 
is not easy to describe the effects it had upon 
most men's passions. The partisans of the old 
ministry triumphed loudly, and without any re-^ 
serve, as if the game were their own. The Earl 
of Wharton was observed in the House to smile, 
and put his hands to his neck, when any of the 
ministry were speaking, by which he would have 
it understood that some heads were in danger. 
Parker, the chief justice, began already, witli 
great zeal and othciousness, to prosecute authors 
md printers of weekly and other papers, writ in 
defence of the administration ; in short, joy and 
irengeance sat visible in every countenance of 
that party. * 

On the other side, all well wishers to the queen, 
the church, or the peace, were equally dejected ; 
md the treasurer stood the foremost mark, both 



See Journal, Vol. III. p. 433. 
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of his enemies fury, and the censure of his friends : 
among the latter, some imputed this fatal miscar- 
riage to his procrastinating nature ; others, to his 
unmeasurable public thrift. Both parties agreed, 
that a first minister, with ver}' moderate skill in 
affairs, might easily have governed the event; 
and some began to doubt, M^hether the great fame 
of his abilities, acquired in other stations, were 
what he justly deserved. All this he knew wrfl 
enough, and heard it with ^reat phlegm ; neither 
did it make any alteration m his countenance or 
humour. He told Monsieur Buys, the Dutch en- 
voy, two days before the parliament sat, " That 
he was sorry for what was likely to pass, because 
the States would be the first sufferers ; which he 
desired the envoy to remember." And to his 
nearest friends, who appeared in pain about the 
public or themselves, he only said, " That all 
would be well;" and desired them not to be 
frighted, * 



* Swift gives in his Journal tho following remarkable account 
of a conference wilh the lord-lreasurer, at this ticklbh period ; 
*' Mr Masham begged us to stay, because lord -treasurer would 
call, and we were resolved to fall on him about his negligence in 
securing a majority. He came, and appeared in good humour as 
usual, but 1 thought his countenance was much cast down. I 
rallied him, and desired him to give me his staff, which he did ; I 
told him, if he would secure it me a week, I would set all right : 
he asked, how ? I said, I would immediately turn Lord Marlbo- 
rough, his two daughters, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, and 
Lord Cholmondeley, out of all their employments ; and I believe 
he had not a friend but was of my opinion, Arbuthnot asked, 
how he came not to secure a majority ? He could answer nothing, 
but that he could not help it, if people would lie and forswear. 
A poor answer for a great minister. There fell from him a scrip- 
ture expression, that the hearts of kings are umearchahle. I told 
Lim it was what I feared, and was from him the worst news he 
could tell me. I begged him to know what he had to trust to : 
he stuck a little ; but at last bid me not fear, fur all would be 
well yet."— Vol. II. p. 428. 
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It was, I conceive, upon these motives, that 
the treasurer advised her majesty to create twelve 
new lords, * and thereby disable the sting of fac- 
tion for the rest of her lifetime. This promotion 
was so ordered, that a third part were of those on 
whom, or their posterity, the peerage would na- 
turally devolve ; and the rest were such, whose 
jnerit, birth, and fortune, could admit of no ex- 
ception. « 

The adverse party, being thus driven down by 
open force, had nothing left but to complain, 
which they loudly did : — " That it was a pernicious 
example set for ill princes to follow, who, by the 
same rule, might make at any time a hundred as 
well as twelve, and by these means become mas- 
ters of the House of Lords whenever they pleased, 
iV^hich would be dangerous to our liberties." To 
this it was answered, " That ill princes seldom 
trouble themselves to look for precedents ; that 
men of great estates will not be less fond of pre- 
serving their liberties, when they are created 
peers ; that in such a government as this, M'^here 
the prince holds the balance between two great 
powers, the nobility and people, it is the very na- 
ture of his office to remove from one scale into 
the other, or sometimes put his own weight in 
the lightest, so as to bring both to an equilibri- 
um ; and, lastly, that the other party had been 
above twenty years corrupting the nobility with 
republican principles, which nothing but the royal 
prerogative coula hinder from overspreading us." 

The conformity bill, above-mentioned, was pre- 

fiared by the earl of Nottingham, before the par- 
iament met, and brought in at the same time with 



^ See their names. Vol. IL p. 445, 
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the clause against peace, accordinj^ to the bargain 
made between him and his new friends. This, he 
hoped, would not only save his credit with the 
<;hurch party, but bring them over to his politics, 
since the^ must needs be convinced, that, instead 
of changing his own principles, he had prevailed 
on the greatest enemies to the establisned reli- 
gion, to be the first movers in a law for the per- 
petual settlement of it. Here it was worth ob- 
serving, with what resignation the Junto Lords 
(as they were then called,) were submitted to by 
their adherents and followers : for it is weU 
known, that the chief among the dissenting teach- 
ers in town, were consulted upon this affair, and 
such arguments used as had power to convince 
them, that nothing could be or greater advantage 
to their cause, than the passing of this bill. I md 
indeed see a letter at that time from one of them^ 
to a great man, complaining, ^' That they were 
betrayed and undone by their pretended friends ;* 
but they were in general very well satisfied, up- 
on promises that this law should soon be repealed, 
and others more in their favour enacted, as soon 
as their friends should be re-established. 
But nothing seemed more extraordinary, than 



* In Mr Shower's letter to Oxford, 20th Dec. 1711, that 
nent dissenting clergyman complains, that the dissenters ** have 
been shamefully abandoned, sold, and sacrificed, by their pro- 
fessed friends/' In the answer, supposed to have been drawn up 
by Swift, the treasurer seems to admit the justice of their coiii<* 
plaint, but upbraids the sect with their systematic and pertina^ 
cious opposition to the measures of the Tories. Tindal, the oon* 
tinuator of Rapin, pretends, that great art was used by the minit^ 
try to exasperate the dissenters against the Whigs, who had be- 
trhycd them ; but the letter in question bears no marks of such 
policy, although the occasion lay fair for displaying it. The ex- 
^ pressions are those of triumph rather than sympathy. 
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the event of this refined management, by which 
the earl of Nottingham was so far from bringing 
over proselytes, (wherein his abilities fell very 
short even of the duke of Somerset's,) or preser- 
ving the reputation of a firm churchman, that very 
few people did so much as imagme he had any 
such design ; only, when he brought in the bill, 
they conceived it was some wonderful deep reach 
of politics, which they could not comprehend: 
however, they liked the thing; and, without 
troubling themselves about the persons or mo- 
tives from whence it rose, it had a very speedy 
passage through both Mouses. It must be con- 
tessed, that some attempt of this nature was much 
more necessary to the leaders of that party, than 
is generally thought. The desire ot power and 
revenge was common to them all; but several 
among them were also conscious that they stood 
in need of protection, whose safety was therefore 
concerned in the design of ruining the ministry, as 
well as theii* ambition. The duke of Marlborough 
foresaw those examinations, which were afterwards 
made into some parts of his management, and was 
apprehensive of a great deal more; that the parlia- 
ment would perhaps inquire into the particulars 
of the negociation at the Hague, 17(>9; for what 
ends, and by whose advice, the propositions of 
peace from Prance were rejected. Besides, he 
dreaded lest that mysterious policy might be laid 
open to the world, of desiring the queen to con- 
stitute him General for life, which was a very ten- 
der point, and would admit of much proof. It is 
true, mdeed, that while the duke's atfair was un- 
der the consideration of the House of Commons, 
one of his creatures,* (whether by direction or 

/ 

• Mr Craggs. 
VOL. v. N 
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Otherwise,) assured the speaker, with a very serir 
ous countenance, " that the world was mistaken, 
in censuring his lord upon this article ; for it was 
the queen who pressea the duke to accept that 
commission, and, upon his humble refiisal, con* 
ceived her first displeasure against hi^n." How 
such a defence would have passed, if it had been 
offered in form, is easier to be conceived, than 
how any person in his wits could have the confi- 
dence to affirm it ; which last it would indeed be 
hard to believe, if there were any room left for 
doubt. 

The earl of Godolphin wanted protection, iiot- 
withstanding the act of general pardon, which 
had been procured by his credit, and was princi- 
pally calculated for his own security. He knew 
that his long neglect of compelling the accomp- 
tants to pass their accompts, might be punished 
as a breach of trust. He had run the kingdom 
into immense debts, by taking up stores for the 
navy upon a vast discount, without parliamentary 
security, for which he could be able to plead neither 
law nor necessity ; and he had given way at least, to 
some proceedings, not very justifiable, in relation 
to remittances of money, whereby the public had 
sufl^ered considerable losses. The barrier treaty sat 
heavy upon the lord Townshend's spirits, because, 
if it should be laid before the House of Commons, 
whoever negotiated that affair, might be subject 
to the most severe animadversions : and the ear^ 
of Wharton's administration in Ireland, was look- 
ed upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him, 
at least, for high crimes and misdemeanours. 

The managers in Holland were sufficiently ap- 
prised of all this ; and monsieur Buys, their mi- 
nister here, took care to cultivate that good cor- 
respondence between his masters and their £ng- 
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Ksh friends, which became two confederates pur- 
suing the same end. 

This man had been formerly employed in Eng- 
land from that republic, and understood a little 
of our language. His proficiency in learning has 
been such, as to furnish now and then a Latin 
quotation, of which he is as liberal as his stock 
will admit. His knowledge in government 
reaches no farther than that of his own country, 
by which he forms and cultivates matters of state 
for the rest of the world. His reasonings upon 
politics are with great profusion at all meetings, 
and he leaves the company with entire satisfaction 
that he has fully convinced them. He is well 
provided with that inferior sort of cunning, which 
is the growth of his country, of a standard with 
the genius of the people, and capable of being 
transferred into every condition of life among 
them, from the boor to the burgomaster. He 
came into England with instructions, authorizing 
him to accommodate all differences between her 
majesty and the States ; but, having first advised 
with the confederate lords, he assured the minis- 
try, " he had powers to hear their proposals, but 
none to conclude :" and having represented to his 
masters what had been told him by the adverse 
party, he prevailed with them to revoke his pow- 
ers. He found the interest of those who with- 
stood the court, would exactly fall in with the 
designs of the States, which were, to carry on 
the war as they could, at our expense, and to see 
themselves at the head of a treaty of peace, when- 
ever they were disposed to apply to France, or to 
receive overtures from thence. 

The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was 
utterly averse from all counsels which aimed at 
putting an end to the war, without delivering 
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liim the wliole dominion of Spain. Nay the elec- 
tor of Hanover liimself, although presumptive heir 
to the crown of England, and obliged by all sorts 
of ties to cultivate her niajesty's friendship, was 
so far deceived by misrepresentations from ncnce, 
thiit he seemed to suffer monsieur Bothmar, his 
crvoy here, to print and publish a memorial in 
English, directly disapproving all her majesty's 
])roceedings ; which memorial, as appears by the 
style and manner of it, was all drawn up, or at 
least digested, by some party pen on this side of 
the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or 
danger, and to preserve the respect ever due to 
foreign princes, do usually charge the wrong steps 
in a court, altogether upon the persons employed. 
But I should have taken a securer method, and 
have been wholly silent in this point, if I had 
not then conceived some hope, that his electoral 
highi^ess might possibly have been a stranger to 
the memorial of his resident : for, first, the man- 
ner of delivering it to the secretary of state, was 
out of all form, and almost as extraordinary as the 
thing itself. Monsieur Bothmar, having obtained 
an hour of Mr Secretary St John, talked much to 
him upon the subject of which that memorial con- 
sists ; and upon going away, desired he might 
leave a paper with the secretary, which, he said, 
contained the substance of what he had beendisv 
coursing. This paper Mr St John laid aside, 
among others of little consequence ; and a few 
days after, saw a memorial in print, which he 
found, upon comparing, to be the same with what 
Bothmar had left. 

During this short recess of parliament, and up- 
on the 5th day of January, prince Eugene of Sa- 
voy landed in England. Before he left his ship^ 
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he asked a person who came to meet him, " Whe- 
ther the new lords were made, and what was their 
number ?" He was attended through the streets 
with a mighty rabble of people, to St James's ; 
where Mr Secretary St John introduced him to the 
queen, who received him with great civility. His 
arrival had been long expected ; and the project 
of his journey had as long been formed here, by 
the party leaders, in concert with monsieur Buys 
and monsieur Bothmar, the Dutch and Hanover 
envoys. This prince brought over credentials 
from the emperor, with offers to continue the war 
on a new foot, very advantageous to Britain ; part 
of which, by her majesty's commands, Mr St John 
soon after produced to the House of Commons ; 
where they were rejected, not without some in- 
dignation, by a great majority. The emperor's 
proposals, as far as they related to Spain, were 
communicated to the House in the words follow- 
ing* 

" His imperial majesty judges, that forty thou- 
sand men will be sufficient for this service ; and 
that the whole expense of the war in Spain may 
amount to four millions of crowns; toward which, 
his imperial majesty offers to make up the troops 
which he has in that country to thirty thousand 
men, and to take one million of crowns upon him- 
self." 

On the other side, the House of Commons voted 
a third part of those four millions as a sufficient 
quota for her majesty toward that service : for it 
was supposed the emperor ought to bear the great- 
est proportion, in a point that so nearly concern- 
ed him : or at least, that Britain contributing one 
third, the other two might be paid by his imperi- 
al majesty, and the States, as they could settle it 
between them. 
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The design of prince Eugene's journey was, to 
raise a spirit in the parliament and people for con- 
tinuing the war; for nothing was tnought impos- 
sible to a prince of such high reputation in arms, 
in great favour with the emperor, and empowered 
to make such proposals from his master, as the 
ministry durst not reject. It appeared by an in- 
tercepted letter from count Gallas, (formerly the 
emperor's envoy here) that the prince was wholly 
left to his liberty, of making what offers he plea- 
sed in the emperor's name ; for, if the parliament 
could once be brought to raise funds, and the war 
go on, the ministry nere must be under a necessi- 
ty of applying, and expending those funds ; and 
the emperor could find afterwards twenty reasons 
and excuses, as he had hitherto done, for not fur- 
nishing his quota. Therefore prince Eugene, for 
some time, kept himself within generals ; until, 
being pressed to explain himself upon that parti- 
cular of the war in Spain, which the house of 
Austria pretended to have most at heart, he made 
the oifer abovementioned, as a most extraordinary 
eflibrt ; and so it was, considering how little they 
had ever done before, towards recovering that 
monarchy to themselves : but, shameful as these 
proposals were, few believed the emperor would 
observe them ; or, indeed, that he ever intended 
to spare so many men, as would make up an army 
of thirty thousand men to be employed in Spain. 

Prince Eugene's* visit to his friends in England, 
continued longer than was expected. He was 
every day entertained magnificently, by persons 



« « 



Prince Eugene's character was so justly high, that all peo- 
ple for some weeks pressed about the places where he was to be 
heen, to look on him ; I had the honour to be admitted, dt several 
times, to much discQurse with him. His character is so uuiversally 
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ttf quality of both parties. He went frequently 
to tn6 treasurer, and sometimes affected to do it 
in private. He visited the other ministers, and 
great officers of the court : but on all occasions, 
publicly owned the charactier and appellation of 
a Whig ; and in secret, held continual meetings 
with the duke of Marlborough, and the other 
discontented lords, where M. Bothmar usually 
assisted* It is the great ambition of this prince, 
to be perpetually engaged in war, without con- 
sidering the caus6 or consequence; and to see 
himself at the head of an army, where only he 
can make any considerable figure. He is not with- 
out a natural tincture of that cruelty, sometimes 
charged upon the Italians ; and his being nursed 
in arms, has so far extinguished pity and remorse, 
that he will at any time sacrifice a thousand men's 
lives, to a caprice of glory or revenge. He had 
conceived an incurable hatred for the treasurer, 
as the person who principally opposed this insati- 
able passion for war ; said, " He had hopes of 
others ; but that the treasurer was wi mechant 
diable, not to be moved." Therefore since it was 
impossible for him or his friends to compass their 
designs, w^hile that minister continued at the head 
of atfairs, he proposed an expedient often practised 
by those of his country, " That the treasurer (to 
use his own expression) should be taken off h la 
negligence ; that this might be easily done, and 



known, that I will say nothing of him but from what appeared 
to myself. He has a most unafiected modesty, and does scarcely 
bear the acknowledgments that all the world pay him. He descends 
to an easy equality with those with whom he converses; niiil 
seems to assume nothing to himself while he reasons with others. 
He w^ treated with great respect by both parties/' , Ik r n lt, I\'. 
350. 
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pass for an effect of chance, if it were preceded 
by encouraging some proper people, to commit 
small riots in the night/ And m several part9 
of the town, a crew of obscure ruffians were ac- 
cordingly employed about that time, who proba- 
bly exceeded their commission; and mixing 
themselves with those disorderly people, that 
often infest the streets at midnight, acted inhu- 
man outrages on many persons, whom they cut 
and mangled in the face and arms, and other parts 
of the body, without any provocation. But an effec- 
tual stop was soon put to those enormities, which 
probably prevented the execution of the main 
design. * 

I am very sensible, that such an imputation 
ought not to be charged upon any person what- 
soever, upon slight grounds, or doubtful surmises; 
and that those who think I am able to produce no 
better, will judge this passage to be fitter for a 
libel than a history. But, as the account was 
given by more than one person, who was at the 
meeting, so it was confirmed, past all contradic- 
tion, by several intercepted letters and papers ; 
and it is most certain, that the rage of the defeated 
party, upon their frequent disappointments, was 
so far inflamed, as to make them capable of some 
counsels, yet more violent and desperate than 
this ; which, however, by the vigilance of those 
near the person of her majesty, were happily 
prevented. 

On the 30th day of December, 1711, the duke 



* It is well remarked by the anonymous Author of the Preface 
to this History, that Swift has produced no sort of proof in support 
of a charge so atrocious, and so foreign to the character of a 
brave general. The proofs im^ntioned in the subsequent paragraph 
ought to have been specitically quoted. 
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of Marlborough was removed from all his employ- 
ments : the duke of Ormond succeeding him as 
general, both here and in Flanders. This pro- 
ceeding of the court (as far as it related to the 
duke of Marlborough) was much censured both 
at home and abroad, and by some, who did not 
wish ill to the present situation of affairs. * There 
were few examples of a commander being dis- 
;raced, after an uninterrupted course of success, 
For many years, against a formidable enemy, and 
this before a period was put to the war. Those 
who had least esteem for his valour and conduct, 
thought it not prudent to remove a general, whose 
troops were perpetually victorious while he was 
at their head ; . because this had infused into his 
soldiers, an opinion that they should always con- 
quer, and* into the enemy, that they should always 
be beaten ; than which nothing is to be held of 
greater moment, either in the progress of a war, 
or upon the day of battle : and I have good 
grounds to affirm, that these reasons had suffi- 
cient weight with the queen and ministry, to 
have kept the duke of Marlborough in his post, 
if a way could have been found out, to have done 
it with any assurance of safety to the nation. It 
is. the misfortune of princes, that the effects of 
their displeasure make usually much more noise, 
than the causes. Thus, the sound of the duke's 
fall was heard farther than many of the reasons 
which made it necessary ; whereof, though some 
were visible enough, yet others lay more in the 
dark. Upon the duke's last return from Flanders, 



* Swift, from many passages in his private J ournal^, proves him- 
self to have heen one of those who dreaded the consequences of 
Marlborough's removal ; and deemed it politic to retain him in the 
command of the army, which he had so often led to victory. 
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\ 

he had fixed his arrival to town (whether by aC-» 
cident or otherwise) upon the 17th of November^ 
called queen Elizabetn's day ; when great num- 
bers of his creatures and admirers had thought 
fit to revive an old ceremony among the rabble, of 
burning the pope in effigy ; for the performance 
of which with more solemnity, they had made 
extraordinary preparations.* From the several 
circumstances of the expence of this intended 
pageantry, and of the persons who promoted it, 
the court, apprehensive of a design to inflame the 
common people, thought fit to order, that the se- 
veral figures should be seized as popish trinkets ; 
and guards were ordered to patrole, for prevent- 
ing any tumultuous assemblies. Whetner this 
frolic were only intended for an affront to the 
court, or whether it had a deeper meaning, I must 
leave undetermined. The duke, in his own nature, 
is not much turned to be popular ; and in his 
flourishing times, wlienevcr he came back to 
England upon the close of a campaign, he rather 
affected to avoid any concourse of the mobile^ if 
they had been disposed to attend him: therefore. 
so very contrary a proceeding at this juncture, 
made it suspected as if he had a design to have 
placed himself at their head. " France," " Po- 
pery," '' The Pretender," " Peace without Spain," 
were the words to be given about at this mock 
parade ; and if what was confidently asserted be 
true, that a report was to have been spread at the 



* It is remarkable, that Swift should have gravely insisted upon 
this charge, since, in bis private correspondence, he seems to have 
been convinced of its insigniticance. Sec various passages in bis 
Journal, particularly one in page 41 L. The procession was tbo 
revival of a scheme played oif with considerable effect by the party 
in opposition, in l6Sl. 
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same time of the queen's death, no man can tell 
what might have been the event. 

But this attempt, to whatever purposes intend- 
ed, proving wholly abortive, by the vigilance of 
those in power, the duke's arrival was without 
any noise or consequence ; and upon consulting 
with his friends, he soon fell in with their new 
scheme for preventing the peace. It was believed 
by many persons, that the ministers might with 
little difficulty have brought him over, if they had 

g leased to make a trial ; for, as he would proba- 
ly have accepted any terms, to continue in a 
station of such prodigious profit, so there was 
sufficient room to work upon his fears, of which 
he is seldom unprovided, (I mean only in his politi- 
cal capacity,) and this infirmity very much increa* 
sed by his unmeasurable possessions, which have 
tendered him, ipsique onerique timentem. But rea- 
son, as well as the event, proved this to be a mis- 
take : for the ministers, being determined to 
bring the war to as speedy an issue, as the honour 
and safety of their country would permit, could 
not possibly recompense the duke, for the mighty 
incomes he held by the continuance of it. Then, 
the other party had calculated their numbers; 
and by the accession of the earl of Nottingham, 
whose example they hoped would have many fol- 
lowers, and the successful solicitations of the duke 
of Somerset, found they were sure of a majority 
in the House of Lords: so that, in this view of cir- 
cumstances, the duke of Marlborough thought 
he acted with security, as well as advantage. He 
therefore boldly fell, with his whole weight, into 
the design of ruining the ministry, at the expense 
of his duty to his sovereign, and the welfare of 
his country, after the mighty obligations he had 
received from both. Whig and Tory were now 
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no longer the dispute ; but the queen, or the 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. Hc was at the head of 
all the cabals and consults with Bothmar, Buys, 
and the discontented lords. He forgot that go* 
vernment of his passion, Tor which his admirers 
Used to celebrate him ; fell into all the impotences 
of anger and violence, upon every party debate : 
so that the queen found herself under a necessity, 
either, on the one side, to sacrifice those friends, 
who had ventured their lives, in rescuing her out 
of the power of some, whose former treatment 
she had little reason to be fond of; to put an end 
to the progress she had made towards a peace, 
and dissolve her parliament ; or, on the other side, 
by removing one person from so great a trust, to 
get clear of all her difficulties at once. Her Ma- 
jesty therefore determined upon the latter, as the 
shorter and safer course ; and, during the recess 
at Christmas, sent the duke a letter, to tell him 
she had no farther occasion for his service. 

There has not perhaps in the present age, been 
a clearer instance, to show the instability of 
greatness, which is not founded upon virtue ; and 
it may be an instruction to princes, who are well 
in the hearts of their people, that the overgrown 
power of any particular person, although support- 
ed by exorbitant wealth, can, by a little resolu- 
tion, be reduced in a moment, without any dan- 
gerous consequences. This lord, who was beyond 
all comparison the greatest subject in Christen- 
dom, found his power, credit, and influence, 
crumble away on a sudden ; and except a few 
friends or followers by inclination, the rest drop- 
ped off in course. From directing in some man- 
ner the affairs of Europe, he descended to be a 
member of a faction, and with little distinction 
even there : that virtue of subduing his resent- 
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mcnts, for which he was so famed wlien he had 
little or no occasion to exert it, having now 
\rholly forsaken hiin, when he stood most in need 
of its assistance ; and, upon trial, was found un- 
able to bear a reverse ot fortune, giving way to 
rage, impatience, envy, and discontent. 
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The House of Lords met upon the 2d day of 
January, according to their adjournment; but, 
before they could proceed to business, the twelve 
ne\vr created peers were, in the usual form, admit- 
ted to their seats in that assembly ; who, by their 
numbers, turned the balance on the side of the 
court, and voted an adjournment to the same day 
with the Commons. Upon the 14th of January, 
the two Houses met ; but the queen, who intend- 
ed to be there in person, sent a message to inform 
them, " That she was prevented by a sudden re- 
turn of the gout ; and to desire they would ad- 
journ for three days longer, when her majesty 
hoped she should be able to speak to them," 
However, her indisposition still continuing, Mr Se- 
cretary St John brought aiiother message to the 
House of Commons from the queen, containing 
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the substance of what she intended to have spoken : 
" That she could now tell them, her plenipoten- 
tiaries were arrived at Utrecht; had begun, in 
pursuance of her instructions, to concert the most 
proper ways of procuring a just satisfaction to all 
powers in alliance with her, according to their 
several treaties, and particularly with relation to 
Spain and the West Indies : That she promised 
to communicate to them the conditions of peace, 
before the same should be concluded : That tjie 
world would now see how groundless these re- 
ports were, and without the least colour, that a 
separate peace had been treated : That her mi- 
nisters were directed to propose, that a day might 
be fixed for the finishing, as was done for the 
commencement, of this treaty ; and that in the 
mean time, all preparations were hastening for 
an early campaign, &c. 

Her majesty's endeavours towards this great 
work, having been in such a forwardness at the 
time that her message was sent, I shall here, as 
in the most proper place, relate the several steps, 
by which the intercourse between the courts of 
prance and Britain was begun and carried on. 

The marquis de Torcy, sent by the most Chris- 
tian king to the Hague, had there, in the year 
1709, made very advantageous offers to the allies, 
in his master's name ; which our ministers, as 
well as those of the States, thought fit to refuse; 
and advanced other proposals in their stead ; but 
of such a nature as no prince could digest, who 
did not lie at the immediate mercy of his enemies, 
it was demanded, among other things, " That 
the French king should employ his own troops, 
in conjunction with those of the allies, to drive 
his grandson out of Spain." The proposers knew 
yery well, that the enemy would never consent 
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to this ; and if it were possible they could at first 
have any such hopes, Mons. de Torcy assured 
them to the contrary, in a manner which might 
well be believed; for, when the British and Dutch 
plenipotentiaries were drawing up their demands, 
they desired that minister to assist them in the 
style and expression: which he very readily did, 
and made use of the strongest words he coi 
find to please them. He then insisted to know 
their last resolution, whether these were the low-/| 
est terms the allies would accept ; and having re-; 
ceivcd a determinate answer in the afHrmativCi 
he spoke to this effect : , 

" That he thanked them heartily, for givinrf 
him the happiest day he had ever seen in his lif(^ . 
That, in perfect obedience to his master, he hjd/* 
made concessions, in his own opinion, highly dc^ 
rogatory to the king's honour and interest : That 
he had not concealed the difficulties of his court, 
or the discontents of his country, by a long and 
unsuccessful war, which could only justify the 
large offers he had been empowered to qiake : 
That the conditions of peace, now delivered into 
his hands by the allies, would raise a new spirit 
in the nation, and remove the greatest difficulty 
the court lay under; putting it in his mast^^ 
power to convince all his subjects how earnest!^ 
his majesty desired to ease them from the burdej 
of the war ; but that his enemies would not 
ceplof any terms, which could consist either wil 
their safety, or his honour. Mons. de Torcy 
sured the pensionary, in the strongest manner, 
and bi4 him count upon it, That the king his mas- 
ter would never sign those articles." 

It soon appeared that the Marquis de Torcy's 

{)redictions were true; for, upon delivering to 
lis master the last resolutions of the allies, that 

12 
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prince took care to publish them all over his 
kingdoni, as an appeal to his subjects, against the 
unreasonableness and injustice of his enemies; 
which proceeding effectually answered the ut- 
most he intended by it ; for, the French nation, 
extremely jealous ot their monarch's glory, made 
universal offers of their lives and fortunes, rather 
submit to such ignominious terms ; and the 
clergy, in particular, promised to give the king 
their consecrated plate, towards continuing the 
war. Thus that mighty kingdom, (generally 
[thought to be wholly exhausted of its wealth) 
^hen driven to a necessity by the imprudence of 
the allies, or by the corruption of particular men 
ho influenced their councils, recovered strength 
viough to support itself, for three following cam- 
^lugns ; an() m the last, by the fatal blindness or 
" istinacy of the Dutch, (venturing to act with- 
ddlt the assistance of Britain, which they had 
slkamefidly abandoned) was an overmatch for the 
whole oSB^ederate army. * 

ll|p6e wIMl in order to defend the proceedings 
of tM allies, ^ve given an account of this nego- 
ci^fioifi,' do wKolly omit the circumstance I have 
)w relaffetf ancf express the zeal of the British 
id Dutch ministers for a peace, by informing us 
»w frequently they sent after Mons. De Torcy 
fnd Mons. Rouille, for a farther conference. But 
the mean time, Mr Horatio Walpole, secretary 
the queen's plenipotentiaries, was dispatched 
Irer hitner, to have those abortive articles signed 
sttwl ratified by her majesty at a venture ; which 
\MeIb accordingly done : a piece of management 
altogether absurd, and without example ; coutri- 



* Alluding to the defeat at Denain. 
VOL. V. O 
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ved only to deceive our people into a belief that 
a peace was intended, and to show what great 
things the ministry designed to do. 

But, this hope expiring, upon the news that 
France had refused to sign those articles, all was 
resolved by recourse to the old topic of the French 
perfidiousness. We loaded them plentifully with 
ignominious appellations : " they were a nation 
never to be trusted." The parliament cheerfully 
continued their supplies, and the war went on. 
The winter following began the second and last 
session of the preceding parliament, noted for the 
trial of Dr Sacheverell, and the occasions thereby 
given to the people, to discover and exert their 
dispositions, very opposite to the designs of those 
who were then in power. In the summer of 1710, 
ensued a gradual change of the ministry ; a'nd in 
the beginning of that winter the present parlia- 
ment was called. 

The king of France, whose real interests made 
him sincerely desirous of any tolerable peace, 
found it impossible to treat upon equal conditions, 
with either of the two maritime powers engaged 
against him, because of the prevalency of factions 
in both ; who acted in concert to their mutual 
private advantage, although directly against, the 
general dispositions of the people in either, as 
well as against their several maxims of govern- 
ment. But, upon the great turn of affairs and 
councils here in England, the new parliament and 
ministers, acting from other motives, and upon 
other principles, that prince hoped an opportu- 
nity might arise of resuming his endeavours to- 
ward a peace. 

There was at this time in England a French 
ecclesiastic, called the Abbe Gualtier, * who had 



He was a French priest, who said mass in the private chapel 
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resided several years in London, under the pro- 
tection of some foreign ministers, in whose fami- 
lies he used, upon occasion, to exercise his func- 
tion of a priest. After the battle of Blenheim, 
this gentleman went down to Nottingham, where 
several French prisoners of quality were kept ; to 
whom he rendered those offices of civility suitable 
to persons in their condition, which, upon their 
return to France, they reported to his advantage. 
Among the rest, the chevalier de Croissy told nis 
brother, the Marquis de Torcy, " That, whenever 
the French court would have a mind to make 
overtures of peace with England, Monsieur Gual- 
tier might be very usefully employed, in hand- 
ing them to the ministers here." This was no 
farther thought of at present. In the mean time 
the war went on; and the conferences at the 
Hag^e and Gertruydenberg miscarried, by the 
allies insisting upon such demands, as they nei- 
ther expected, nor perhaps desired should be 
granted. 

Some time in July 1710, Monsieur Gualtier re- 
ceived a letter from the Marquis de Torcy, signi- 
fying, " That a report being spread of her ma- 
jesty's intentions to change her ministry, to take 
Mr Harley into her councils, and to dissolve her 
parliament, the most Christian king thought it 
might be now a favourable conjuncture to offer 
new proposals of a treaty." Monsieur Gualtier 



of Count Gallas, the Imperial envoy. Being, like most of his na- 
tion, a man of intrigue, be contrived to procure and exhibit to the 
ministry proofs that the reports of Count Gallas to his court and 
to the Netherlands, were unfavourable to them, and that he ca- 
balled with the opposition, for which he was dismissed from £ng« 
land. Gualtier assisted Marshal Tallard while a prisoner of war, 
and thus paved the way for being intrusted in deepor affairs. 
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was therefore directed to apply himself, in the 
Marquis's name, either to tne Duke of Shrevys- 
bury, the Earl of Jersey, or Mr Harley; and in- 
form the French court how such a proposition 
would be relished. Gualtier chose to deliver his 
message to the second of those, who had been 
ambassador from the late king to France. But 
the earl excused himself from entering into par- 
ticulars with a stranger, and a private person, 
who had no authority for what he said, more than 
a letter from Monsieur de Torcy. Gualtier offer- 
ed to procure another from that minister to the 
earl himself; and did so, in a month after ; but 
obtained no answer till December following, when 
the queen had made all necessary changes, and 
summoned a free parliament to her wishes. — 
About the beginning of January, the abb6 (after 
having procured his dismission from Count Gal- 
las, the emperor's envoy, at that time his protec- 
tor) was sent to Paris, to inform Mons. de Torcy, 
" That her majesty would be willing his master 
should resume the treaty with Holland, provided 
the demands of England might be previously 
granted." Gualtier came back, after a short stay, 
with a return to his message, " Tliat the Dutch 
had used the most Christian king and his miriis- 
ters in such a manner, both at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg, as made that prince resolve not 
to expose himself any more to the like treatment ; 
that he therefore chose to address himself to Eng- 
land, and was ready to make whatever offers her 
m«TJesty could reasonably expect, for the advan- 
tage of her own kingdoms, and the satisfaction of 
her allies. 

After this message had been duly considered 
by the queen and her ministers, Monsieur Gual- 
tier was dispatched a second time to France, about 
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the beginning of March 1710-11, with an answer 
to the following purpose : " That, since France 
had their particular reasons for not beginning 
again to treat with Holland, England was willing 
to remove that difficulty, and proposed it should 
be done in this manner ; That France should send 
over hither the propositions for a treaty, which 
should be transmitted by England to Holland, to 
be jointly treated on that side of the water ; but it 
was to be understood, that the same proposition 
formerly offered to Holland, was to be made to 
England, or one not less advantageous to the al- 
lies : for, although England would enter most 
sincerely into such a treaty, and show in the 
course of it the clearness of their intentions, yet 
they could not with honour entertain a less be- 
neficial proposal, than what was offered to the 
States." 

That prince, as well as his minister Monsieur 
de Torcy, either felt, or affected, so much resent- 
ment of the usage the latter had met at the Hague 
and Gertruydenberg, that they appeared fully de- 
termined against making any application to the 
States, where the same persons continued still in 
power, of whose treatment they so heavily com- 
plained. They seemed altogether to distrust the 
inclination of that republic towards a peace ; but, 
at the same time, showed a mighty complaisance 
to the English nation, and a desire to have her 
majesty at the head of a treaty. This appears by 
the first overture in form sent from that king- 
dom, and signed by Mons. de Torcy, on the 22d 
of April N. S. 1711, to the following effect: 

" That, as it could not be doubted but the king 
was in a condition of coi^tinuing the war with ho- 
nour, so it could not be looked on as a mark of 
weakness in his majesty, to break the silence he 
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had kept since the conferences at Gertruyden- 
berg, and that, before the opening of the cam- 
paign, he now gives farther proof of the desire 
he always had to procure the repose of Europe. 
But, after what he has found, by experience, of 
the sentiments of those persons who now govern 
the republic of Holland, and of their industrj' in 
rendering all negociations without effect, his ma- 
iesty will, for the public good, offer to the Eng- 
lish nation those propositions which he thinks fit 
to make, for terminating the war, and for settling 
the tranquillity of Europe upon a solid foundation. 
It is with this view that he offers to enter into a 
treaty of peace, founded on the following condi- 
tions : 

" First, the English nation shall have real se- 
curities for carrying on their trade in Spain, the 
Indies, and ports ot the Mediterranean. 

" Secondly, the king will consent to form a suf- 
ficient barrier in the Low Countries, for the se- 
curity of the republic of Holland ; and this bar- 
rier shall be such as England shall agree upon 
and approve ; his majesty promising, at the same 
time, entire liberty and security to the trade of 
the Dutch. 

" Thirdly, All reasonable methods shall be 
thought of, with sincerity and truth, for giving 
satisfaction to the allies of England and Holland. 

" Fourthly, Whereas the affairs of the king of 
Spain are in so good a condition, as to fiimish new 
expedients, for putting an end to the disputes 
about that monarchy, and for settling it to the 
satisfaction of the several parties concerned, all 
sincere endeavours shall be used, for surmounting 
the diificulties arisen upon this occasion ; and the 
trade and interest of all parties engaged in the 
present war shall be secured. 
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** Fifthly, The conferences, in order to treat of 
a peace upon these conditions, shall be immedi- 
ately opened ; and the plenipotentiaries whom the 
king shall name to assist thereat, shall treat with 
those of England and Holland, either alone, or in 
conjunction with those of their allies, as England 
shall choose. 

" Sixthly, His majesty proposes the towns of 
Aix la Chapelle, or Liege, for the place where 
the plenipotentiaries shall assemble; leaving the 
choice likewise to England, of either of the said 
towns, wherein to treat of a general peace." 

These overtures, although expressing much 
confidence in the ministry here, great deference 
to the queen, and displeasure against the Dutch, 
were immediately transmitted by her majesty's 
command to her ambassador in Holland, with or- 
ders that they should be communicated to the 
pensionary. The abb6 Gualtier was desired to 
signify this proceeding to the Marquis de Torcy ; 
at the same time, to let that minister understand, 
*' that some of the above articles ought to be ex- 
plained." The Lord Raby, now Earl of Strafford, 
was directed to tell the pensionary, " That her 
majesty, being resolved, in making peace, as in 
making war, to act in perfect concert with the 
States, would not lose a moment in transmitting 
to him a paper of this importance: That the 
queen earnestly desired, that the secret might be 
kept among as few as possible ; and that she hoped 
the pensionary would advise upon this occasion, 
with no person whatsoever, except such, as by 
the constitution of that government, are una- 
voidably necessary : That the terms of the seve- 
ral propositions were indeed too general ; but, 
however, they contained an offer to treat : And 
that, although there appeared an air of complai- 
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sance to England, through the whole paper, and 
the contrary to Holland, yet this could nave no 
ill consequence, as long as the queen and the 
States took care to understand each other, and to 
act with as little reserve as became two powers 
so nearly allied in interest ; which rule, on the 
art of Britain, should be inviolably observed.**: 
t was signified likewise to the pensionary, "That 
the Duke of Marlborough had no communicatioii 
of this affair from England ; and that it was sup- 
posed he would have none from the Hague." 

After these proposals had been considered in 
Holland, the ambassador was directed to send 
back the opinion of the Dutch ministers upon 
them. The court here was indeed apprehensive, 
that the pensionary would be alarmed at the 
whole frame of Monsieur de Torcy's paper, and 
particularly at these expressions, " That the 
English shall have real securities for their trade, 
&c. ; and that the barrier for the States General 
shall be such as England shall agree upon and ap- 
prove." It was natural to think that the fear 
which the Dutch would conceive, of our obtain- 
ing advantageous terms for Britain, might put 
them upon trying underhand for themselves, and 
endeavouring to overreach us in the management 
of the peace, as they had hitherto done in that of 
the war ; the ambassador was therefore cautioned 
to be very watchful in discovering any workings, 
which might tend that way. 

When the Lord Raby was first sent to the 
Hague, the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Townshend had, for very obvious reasons, used 
their utmost endeavours to involve him in as 
many difficulties as they could; upon which, and 
other accounts, needless to mention, it was thought 
proper that his grace, then in Flanders, should not 
be let into the secret of this affair. 
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The proposal of Aix or Liege, for a place of 
treaty, was only a farther mark of their old dis- 
content against Holland, to shew they would not 
i^ame any town which belonged to the States. 

The pensionary, having consulted those who 
had been formerly employed in the negotiations 
of peace, and ei\joined them the utmost secrecy, 
to avoid the jealousy of the foreign ministers 
there, desired the ambassador to return her ma- 
jesty thanks, for the obliging manner of commu- 
nicating the French overtures, for the confidence 
she placed in the States, and for her promise of 
making no step towards a peace, but m concert 
with them ; assuring her of the like on their 

Eart : " That although the States endeavoured to 
ide it from the enemy, they were as weary of 
the war as we, and very heartily desirous of a 
^ood and lasting peace, as well as ready to join 
m any method which her majesty should think 
proper, to obtain it : That the States looked upon 
these propositions as very dark and general ; and 
they observed how the enemy would create jea- 
lousies between the queen, their republic, and the 
other allies; but they were satisfied it would 
have no effect, and relied entirely on the justness 
and prudence of her majesty, who, they doubted 
not, would make the French explain themselves 
more particularly, in the several points of their 
proposals, and send a plan of the particular con- 
ditions, whereupon they would make a peace ; 
after which, the States would be ready, either to 
join with her majesty, or to make their objec- 
tions ; and were prepared to bring with them all 
the facility imaginable, towards promoting so 
good a work." 

This is the sum of the verbal answer made by 
ihe pensionary, upon communicating to him the 
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French proposals : and I have chosen to set it 
down, rather than transcribe the other given to 
the ambassador some days after ; which was more 
in form, and to the same purpose, but shorter, 
and in my opinion not so well discovering the true 
disposition of the Dutch ministers : fof, after the 
queen had transmitted the French overtures to 
Holland, and the States found her mmesty was 
bent in eaniest upon the thoughts of a peace, 
they began to cast about how to get the negoci- 
ation into their own hands. They knew that 
whatever power received the first proposals, would 
be wise enough to stipulate something for them- 
selves ; as they had done in their own case, both 
at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, where they 
carved as they pleased, without any regard to the 
interests of their nearest allies. For this reason, 
while they endeavoured to amuse the British court, 
with expostulations upon the several prelimina- 
ries sent from France, Monsieur Petecum, a for- 
ward meddling agent of Holstein, who had resi- 
ded some years in Holland, negociated with Hein- 
sius the grand pensionary, as well as with Vander- 
dussen and Buys, about restoring the conferences 
between France and that republic, broken off in 
Gertruydenberg; pursuant to which, about the 
end of May, N. S. 1711, Petecum wrote to the 
marquis de Torcy, with the privity of the pension- 
ary, and probably of the other two. The sub- 
stance of his letter was, to inform the marquis, 
" That things might easily be disposed, so as to 
settle a correspondence between that crown and 
the republick, in order to renew the treaty of 
peace : that this could be done with the greater 
secrecy, because monsieur Heinsius, by virtue of 
his oath as pensionary, might keep any affair pri- 
vate, as long as he thought necessary, and was not 
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obliged to communicate it, until he believed things 
were ripe ; and as long as he concealed it from 
his masters, he was not bound to discover it, ei- 
ther to the ministers of the emperor, or those of 
her British majesty : that since England thought 
it proper for king Charles, to continue the whole 
campaign in Catalonia (though he should be cho- 
sen emperor) in order to support the war in Spain, 
it was necessary for France to treat in the most 
secret manner with the States, who were not now, 
so violently as formerly, against having Philip on 
the Spanish throne, upon certain conditions for 
securing their trade ; out were jealous of Eng- 
land's design, to fortify some trading towns in 
Spain for themselves: that Heinsius extremely 
desired to get out of the war, for some reasons 
which he (Petecum) was not permitted to tell ; 
and that Vanderdussen and Buys were impatient 
to have the negociations with France once more 
set on foot ; which if Monsieur Torcy thought fit 
to consent to, Petecum engaged that the States 
would determine to settle the preliminaries, in 
the mid-way between Pari^ and the Hague, with 
whatever ministers the most christian king should 
please to employ." 

Monsieur Torcy refused this overture ; and, in 
his answer to monsieur Petecum, assigned for the 
reason, the treatment his master's former propo- 
sals had met with, at the Hague and Gertruy den- 
berg, from the ministers of Holland. Britain and 
Holland seemed pretty well agreed, that those . 
proposals were too loose and imperfect, to be a 
foundation for entering upon a general treaty ; 
and monsieur Gualtier was desired to signify to 
the French court, " That it was expected they 
should explain themselves more particularly on 
the several articles," 
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But, in the mean time, the queen was firmly re- 
solved, that the interests of her own kingdoms 
should not be neglected at this juncture, as they 
had formerly twice been, while the Dutch were 
principal managers of a negotiation with France. 
Her majesty had given frequent and early notice 
to the States, of the general disposition of her 
people toward a peace, of her own inability to 
continue the war upon the old foot, under the 
disadvantage of unequal quotas, and the universal 
backwardness of her allies. She had likewise 
informed them of several advances made to her 
on the side of France, which she had refused to 
hearken to, till she had consulted with those her 
good friends and confederates, and heard their 
opinion on that subject. But the Dutch, who 
apprehended nothing more than to see Britain at 
the head of a treaty, were backward and sullen, 
disliked all proposals by the queen's intervention, 
and said, " It was a piece of artifice in France, to 
divide the allies." Besides, they knew the mi- 
nistry was young, and the opposite faction had 
fiven them assurances, " That the people of 
.ngland would never endure a peace M^thout 
Spain, nor the men in power dare to attempt it, 
after the resolutions of one house of parliament 
to the contrary." But, in the midst of this 
unwillingness to receive any overtures from 
France by the queen's hands, the Dutch minis- 
ters were actually engaged in a correspondence 
with that court, where they urged our inability 
to begin a treaty, by reason of those factions 
which themselves had inflamed ; and were ready. 
to commence a negotiation upon much easier 
terms, than what they supposed we demanded. 
For, not to mention the duke of Lorrain's inter- 
position in behalf of Holland, which France ab- 
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solutely refused to accept, the letters sent from 
the Dutch to that court, were shewn some months 
after to a British minister there, which gave 
much weight to monsieur de Torcy's insinuations, 
" That he kn^w where to meet with more com- 
pliance, if the necessity of affairs should force 
him to it by our refusal." And the violence of 
the States against our entertaining that corre- 
spondence, was, only because they knew theirs 
would never be accepted, at least till ours were 
thrown off. 

The queen, sensible of all this, resolved to pro- 
vide for her own kingdoms ; and having therefore 
prepared such demands for her principal allies, 
as might be a ground for proceeding to a general 
treaty, without pretending to adjust their several 
interests, she resolved to stipulate, in a particular 
manner, the advantage of Britain. The following 
preliminary demands were accordingly drawn up, 
m order to be transmitted to France : 

" Great Britain will not enter into any negoti- 
ation of peace, otherwise than upon these condi- 
tions obtained beforehand. 

" That the union of the two crowns of France 
and Spain shall be prevented : that satisfaction 
shall be given to all the allies, and trade settled 
and maintained. 

" If France be disposed to treat upon this view, 
it is not to be doubted, that the following propo- 
sitions will be found reasonable : 

" A barrier shall be formed in the Low Coun- 
tries, for the States General ; and their trade shall 
be secured. 

" A barrier likewise shall be formed for the 
Empire. 

" The pretensions of all the allies, founded up- 
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on former treaties, shall be regulated and deter- 
mined to their general satisfaction. 

^' In order to make a more equal balance of 
power in Italy, the dominions and territories 
which, in the beginning of the present war, be- 
longed to the duke of Savoy, and are now in the 
Eossession of France, shall be restored to his royal 
ighness ; and such other places in Italy shall be 
yielded to him, as will be found necessary and 
agreeable to the sense of former treaties, made 
with this prince. 

" As to Great Britain, in particular, the succes- 
sion to the crown of the kingdoms, according to 
the present establishment, shall be acknowledged. 

" A new treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and France shall be made^ after the most 
just and reasonable manner. 
- ^^ Dunkirk shall be demolished. 

^' Gibraltar and Port-Mahon shall remain in 
the hands of the present possessors. 

" The English shall have the assiento, in the 
same manner the French now enjoy it ; and such 
places in the Spanish West Indies, shall be assign- 
ed to those concerned in this traffic, for the re- 
freshment and sale of their negroes, as shall be 
found necessary and convenient. 

" All advantages, rights, and privileges, already 
granted, and which may hereafter be granted, b/ 
Spain, to the subjects of France, or to any other 
nation whatsoever, shall be equally granted to the 
subjects of Great Britain. 

" And, for better securing the British trade in 
the Spanish West Indies, certain places to be 
named in the treaty of peace, shall be put into 
possession of the English. 

" Newfoundland, with the Bay and Straits of 
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Hudson, shall be entirely restored to the English ; 
and Great Britain and France shall severally keep 
and possess all those countries and territories in 
North America, which each of the said nations 
shall be in possession of, at the time when the 
ratification of this treaty shall be published in 
those parts of the world. 

" These demands, and all other proceedings 
between Great Britain and France, shall be kent 
inviolably secret, until they are published by the 
mutual consent of both parties." 

The last article was not only intended for 
avoiding, if possible, the jealousy of the Dutch, 
but to prevent the clamours of the abettors here 
at home, who, under the pretended fears of our 
doing injustice to the Dutch, by acting without 
the privity of that republic, in order to make a 
separate peace, would be ready to drive on the 
worst designs against the queen and ministry, in 
order to recover the power they had lost. 

In June 1711, Mr Prior, a person of great dis- 
tinction, not only on account of his wit, but for 
his abilities in the management of affairs, and 
who had been formerly employed at the French 
court, was dispatched thither by her majesty with 
the foregoing demands. This gentleman was re- 
ceived at Versailles with great civility. The king 
declared, " That no proceeding in order to a 

general treaty would be so agreeable to him, as 
y the intervention of England: and that his 
majesty, being desirous to contribute with all his 
power, towards the repose of Europe, did answer 
to the demands which had been made : 

" That he would consent, freely and sincerely, 
to all just and reasonable methods, for hindering 
the crowns of France and Spain from being ever 
united under the same prince; his majesty being 
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persuaded that such an excess of power would ht 
as contrary to the general good and repose of 
Europe, as it was opposite to the will of the late 
catholic king Charles the Second." He said, 
" His intention was, that all parties in the pre- 
sent war should find their reasonable satisfaction 
in the intended treaty of peace ; and that trade 
should be settled, and maintained for the future, 
to the advantage of those nations which formerly 
possessed it. 

" That, as the king will exactly observe the 
conditions of peace, whenever it shall be con- 
cluded; and as the object he proposes to himself 
is to secure the frontiers of his own kingdom, 
without giving any sort of disturbance to his 
neighbours; he promises to agree, that by the 
future treaty of peace, the Dutch shall be put in- 
to possession of all such fortified places, as shall 
be specified in the said treaty, to serve for a bar- 
rier to that republic, against all attempts on the 
side of France. He engages likewise, to give all 
necessary securities, for removing the jealousies 
raised among the German princes, of his majesty's 
designs. 

" That, when the conferences in order to a ge- 
neral treaty shall be formed, all the pretensions 
of the several princes, and states, engaged in the 
present war, shall be fairly and amicably discussed; 
nor shall any thing be omitted, which may regu- 
late and determine them to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

'* That, pursuant to the demands made by Eng- 
land, his majesty promises to restore to the duke 
of Savoy, those' demesnes and territories which 
belonged to that prince, at the beginning of this 
war, and which his majesty is now in possession 
Qf ; and the king consents farther, that such other 
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places in Italy shall be yielded to the duke of 
lavoy, as shall be found necessary, according to 
the sense of those treaties, made between the said 
duke and his allies. 

" That the king's sentiments of the present 
government of Great Britain, the open declara- 
tion he made in Holland, of his resolution to treat 
of peace by applications to the English, the as- 
surances he had given of en^ging the king of 
Spain to leave Gibraltar in their hands, (all which 
sire convincing proofs of his perfect esteem for a 
nation still in war with him) leave no room to 
doubt of his majesty^s inclination, to give Eng- 
land all securities and advantages for their trade, 
which they can reasonably demand. But, as his 
majesty cannot persuade himself that a govern- 
ment so clear-sighted as ours, will insist upon 
conditions which must absolutely destroy the 
trade of France and Spain, as well as that of all 
other nations of Europe, he thinks the demands 
made by Great Britain may require a more parti- 
cular discussion. 

" That upon this foundation, the king thought 
the best way of advancing and perfecting a nego- 
tiation, the be^nning jof which he had seen with 
80 much satisfaction, * would be, to send into 
England a person instructed in his intention, and 
authorized by him to agree upon securities for 
settling the trade of the subjects of England, and 
those particular advantages to be stipulated in 
their favour, without destroying the trade of the 
French and Spaniards, or of other nations in 
Ohristendom. 

" That therefore his majesty had charged the 
person chosen for this commission, tp answer the 
other articles of the memorial given him by Mr 

VOL. V. p 
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Prior, the secret of which should be exactly ob- 
served." 

Mons. De Torcy had, for some years past, used 
all his endeavours to incline his master toward a 
peace, pursuant to the maxim of his uncle Colbert, 
" That a long war was not for the interest of 
France." It was for this reason the king made 
choice of him in the conferences at the Hague ; 
the bad success whereof, although it filled him 
with resentments against the Dutch, did not al- 
ter his opinion ; but he was violently opposed by 
a party, both in the court and kingdom, who pre- 
tended to fear he would sacrifice the glory of the 
prince and country, by too large concessions ; or 
perhaps would rather wish that the first offers 
should have been still made to the Dutch, as a 
people more likely to be less solicitous about the 
interest of Britain, than her majesty would cer- 
tainly be for theirs ; and the particular design of 
Mr Prior was, to find out whether that minister 
had credit enough with his prince, and a support 
from others in power, sufficient to overrule the 
faction against peace. 

Mr Prior's journey could not be kept a secret, 
as the court here at first seemed to intend it. He 
was discovered, at his retuni, by an officer of the 
port at Dover, where he landed, after six weeks 
absence ; upon which, the Dutch Gazettes, and 
English newspapers, were full of speculations. 

At the same time with Mr Prior there arrived 
from France Mons. Mesnager, knight of the or- 
der of St Michael, and one of the council of trade 
to the most Christian king. His commission was 
in general, empowering him to treat with the mi- 
nister of any prince, engaged in the war against 
his master. In his first conferences with the 
queen's ministers, he pretended orders to insist 
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that her majesty should enter upon particular en- 
gagements m several articles, which did not de- 
pend upon her, but concerned only the interest 
of the allies, reciprocally with those of the most 
Christian king: whereas the negotiation had be- 
gun upon this principle, That France should con- 
sent to adjust the interests of Great Britain in the 
first place, whereby her majesty would be after- 
wards enabled, by her goocl offices on all sides, 
to facilitate the general peace. The ^ueen re- 
solved, never to depart from this principle; but 
was absolutely determined to remit the particu- 
lar interests of the allies, to general conferences, 
where she would do the utmost in her power to 
procure the repose of Europe, and the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. It was plain, France could run 
no hazard by this proceedmg, because the preli- 
minary articles would have no force, before a 
general peace was signed : therefore it was not 
doubted but Mons. Mesnager would have orders 
to wave this new pretension, and go on in treat- 
ing upon that foot, which was at first proposed. 
In short, the ministers required a positive and 
speedy answer, to the articles in question; since 
they contained only such advantages and securi- 
ties, as her majesty thought she had a right to re- 
auire from any prince whatsoever, to whom the 
ominions of Spain should happen to fall. 
The particular demands of Britain were formed 
into eight articles; which Mons. Mesnager ha- 
ving transmitted to his court, and received new 
powers from thence, had orders to give his mas- 
ter's consent, by way of answers to the several 
points to be obligatory only after a general peace. 
These demands, together with the answers of the 
French king, were drawn up and signed by Mons. 
Mesnager, and her majesty s two principal secre- 
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taries of state ; whereof I shall here present an 
extract to the reader. 

In the preamble, the most Christian king sets 
forth, " That being particularly informed, by the 
last memorial which the British ministers deliver- 
ed to Mods. Mesnager, of the dispositions of thi» 
crown to facilitate a general peace, to the satis- 
faction of the several parties concerned; and hi$ 
majesty finding, in effect, as the said memorial 
declares, that he runs no hazard by engaging 
himself in the manner there expressed, since the 
preliminary articles will be of no force until the 
signing of the general peace ; and being sincerely 
desirous to advance to the utmost of his power 
the repose of Europe, especially by a way so agree- 
able as the interposition of a pnncess, whom so 
many ties of blood ought to * unite to him, and 
whose sentiments for the public tranquillity can- 
not be doubted; his majesty, moved by these 
considerations, has ordered Monsieur Mesnager^ 
knight, &c. to give the following answers, in wri- 
ting, to the articles contained in the memorial 
transmitted to him, entitled. Preliminary De- 
mands for Great Britain in particular." 

The articles were these that follow : 

" First, The succession to the crown to be ac- 
knowledged, according to the present establish- 
ment. 

" Secondly, A new treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France to be made, after the 
most just and reasonable manner. 

Thirdly, Dunkirk to be demolished. 
Fourthly, Gibraltar and Port-Mahon to con- 
tinue in the hands of those who now possess 
them. 

" Fifthly, The assiento (or liberty of selling 
Negroes to the Spanish West Indies) tp b^ grant- 
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cd to the English in as full manner as the French 
possess it at present ; and such places in the said 
West Indies to be assigned to the persons con- 
cerned in this trade, for the refreshment and sale 
of their Negroes, as shall be found necessary and 
convenient. 

" Sixthly, Whatever advantages, privileges, and 
rights, are already, or may hereafter be granted 
by Spain to the subjects of France, or any other 
nation, shall be equally granted to the subjects of 
Great Britain. 

" Seventhly, For better protecting their trade 
in the Spanish West Indies, the English shall be 
put into possession of such places, as shall be 
named in the treaty of peace : or, as an equiva- 
lent for this article, that the assiento be granted 
Britain for the term of thirty years. 

" That the isle of St Chnstopher's be likewise 
secured to the English. 

" That the advantages and exemption from 
duties, promised by Mons. Mesnager, which he 
affirms will amount to fifteen per cent, upon all 
;oods of the growth and manufacture of Great 
Iritain, be effectually allowed. 

" That whereas, on the side of the river Plate, 
the English are not in possession of any colony, a 
certain extent of territory be allowed them on 
the said river, for refreshing and keeping their 
Negroes, till they are sold to the Spaniards ; sub- 
ject nevertheless to the inspection of an officer ap- 
pointed by Spain. 

" Eighthly, Newfoundland, and the Bay and 
Straits of Hudson, shall be entirely restored to the 
English ; and Great Britain and France shall re- 
/Bpectively keep whatever dominions, in North 
America^ eaph of them shall be in possession of, 
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when the ratification of this treaty shall be pub* 
lished in those parts of the world.' 

The six first articles were allowed, without any 
difficulty, except that about Dunkirk, where France 
was to have an equivalent, to be settled in a ge- 
neral treaty. 

A difficulty arising upon the seventh article, the 
proposed equivalent was allowed instead thereof. 

The last article was referred to the general treaty 
of peace ; only the French insisted to have the 
power of fishing for cod, and drying them on the 
island of Newfoundland. 

These articles were to be looked upon as condi-» 
tions which the most Christian king consented to 
allow ; and whenever a general peace should be 
signed, they were to be digested into the usual 
form of a treaty, to the satisfaction of both crowns. 

The queen having thus provided for the security 
and advantage of her kingdoms, whenever a peace 
should be made, and upon terms no way interfe- 
ring with the interest ot her allies; the next thing 
in order was, to procure from France such preli- 
minary articles, as might be aground upon which 
to commence a general treaty. These were ad- 
justed, and signed the same day with the former; 
and, having been delivered to the several ministers 
residing here, from the powers in alliance with 
England, were quickly made public. But the 
various constructions and censures which passed 
upon them, have made it necessary to give the 
reader the following transcript : 

" The king being willing to contribute all that 
is in his power to the re-establishing of the general 
peace ; nis majesty declares, 

" 1. That he will acknowledge the queen of 
Great Britain in that quality, as also the succesr 
sion of that crown according to the settlement^ 
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" 2. That he will freely and bondjide consent 
to the taking all just and reasonable measures for 
hindering, that the crowns of France and Spain 
may ever be united on the head of the same 
prince; his majesty being persuaded, that this 
excess of power would be contrary to the good 
and quiet of Europe. 

" 3. The king's intention is, that all the parties 
engaged in the present war, without excepting 
any of them, may find their reasonable satisfac- 
tion, in the treaty of peace which shall be made ; 
that commerce may be re-established and main- 
tained for the future, to the advantage of Great 
Britain, of Holland, and of the other nations who 
have been accustomed to exercise commerce. 

" 4. As the king will likewise maintain ex- 
actly the observance of the peace when it shall 
be concluded, and the object the kin^ proposes 
to himself being to secure the frontiers of his 
kingdom, without disturbing in any manner what- 
ever the neighbouring states ; he promises to a- 
gree, by the treaty which shall be made, that the 
Dutch shall be put in possession of the fortified 
places which shall be mentioned in the Nether 
lands to serve hereafter for a barrier, which may 
secure the quiet of the republic of Holland against 
any enterprise from the part of France. 

" 5. The king consents likewise, that a secure 
and convenient barrier should be formed for the 
empire, and for the house of Austria. 

*' 6. Notwithstanding Dunkirk cost the king 
very great sums, as well to purchase it, as to for- 
tify it; and that it is farther necessary to be at 
very considerable expense for razing the works; 
his majesty is willing however to engage to cause 
them to be demolished immediately after the con- 
clusion of the peace, on condition, that for the 
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fortifications of that place, a proper equivalent, 
that may content him, be given him: and ad 
England cannot furnish that equivalent, the dis- 
cussion of it shall be referred to the conferences 
to be held for the negotiation of the peace. 

^' 7* When the conferences for the negotiatiott 
of the peace shall be formed, all the pretensions 
of the princes and states engaged in the present 
war shall be therein discussed bonA Jide and ami- 
cably : and nothing shall be omitted, to regulate 
and terminate them to the satisfaction of all th0 
parties. 

Mesnager.'' 

These overtures are founded upon the eighth 
article of the grand alliance made m 1701, where- 
in are contained the conditions without which a 
peace is not to bie made; and whoever compares 
both, will find the preliminaries to reach every 
point proposed in that article, which those who cen- 
sured them at home, if they spoke their thoughts, 
did not understand : for nothing can be plainer 
than what the public has often been told, ^' that 
the rec6very of Spain from the house of Bourbon, 
was a thing never imagined when the war began, 
but a just and reasonable satisfaction to the em- 
peror. ' Much less ought such a condition to be 
neld necessary at present, not only because it is 
allowed on all hands to be impracticable ; but 
likewise, because, by the changes in the Austrian 
and Bourbon families, it would not be safe: neither 
did those who were loudest in blaming the French 
preliminaries, know any thing of the advantages 
privately stipulated for Britain, whose interests 
they assured us, were all made a sacrifice to the 
corruption or folly of the managers ; and there- 
fore, because the opposers of peace have been 
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iMstter informed by what they have since heard 
and seen, they have changed their battery, and 
tccused the ministers for betraying the Dutch. 
* The lord Raby, her majesty's ambassador at the 
Hague, having made a short journey to England, 
lurhere he was created earl of Strafford, went back 
to Holland about the beginning of October 1711, 
With the above preliminaries, in order to com- 
inunicate them to the pensionary, and other mini- 
sters of the States. The earl was instructed to 
let them know, " That the queen had, according 
to their desire, returned an answer to the first 
}>ropositions signed by Mons. Torcy, signifying, 
that the French offers were thought, both by her 
majesty and the States, neither so particular nor 
ko full as they ought to be ; and insisting to have 
ft distinct project formed, of such a peace as the 
most Christian king would be willing to conclude : 
That this affair having been for some time trans- 
ficted by papers, and thereby subject to delays, 
Mons.. Mesnager was at length sent over by 
France, and had signed those preliminaries now 
communicated to them : That tne several articles 
did not, indeed, contain such particular Conces- 
sions as France must and will make in the course 
of a treaty ; but that however, her majesty thought 
them a sufficient foundation whereon to open 
the general conferences. 

" That her majesty was unwilling to be charged 
with determining the sevefal interests of her allies, 
and therefore contented herself with such general 
ofi^rs, as might include all the particular demands 
proper to be made during the treaty ; where the 
confederates must resolve to adhere firmly to- 
gether, in order to obtain from the enemy the 
utmost that could be hoped for in the present cirj 
ciimstances of affairs; which rule, her majesty 
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assured the States, she would, on her part, firmly 
observe." 

If the ministers of Holland should express any 
uneasiness, that her majesty may have settled the 
interest of her own kingdoms, in a future peace, 
by any private agreement ; the ambassador was 
ordered to say, " That the queen had hitherto re- 
fused to have the treaty carried on in her own 
kingdom, and would continue to do so, unless they 
(the Dutch) constrained her to take another mea« 
sure : That by these means, the States, and the 
' rest of the allies, would have the opportunity of 
treating and adjusting their different pretensions ; 
which her majesty would promote with all the 
zeal she had sho^vn for the common good, and the 
particular advantage of that republic, (as they 
must do her the justice to confess) in the whole 
course of her reign : That the queen had made no 
stipulation for herself, which might clash with 
the interests of Holland: And that the articles 
to be inserted in a future treaty, for the benefit of 
Britain, were, for the most part, such as contain- 
ed advantages, which must either be continued 
to the enemy, or be obtained by her majesty ; but, 
however, that no concession should tempt her to 
hearken to a peace, unless her good friends and 
allies, the States-general, had all reasonable satis- 
faction as to their trade, and barrier, as well as in 
all other respects." 

After these assurances given in the queen's 
name, the earl was to insinuate, *' Tliat her ma- 
jesty should have just reason to be offended, and 
to think the proceedings between her and the 
States very unequal, if they should pretend to have 
any farther uneasiness upon this head : That being 
determined to accept no advantages to herself re- 
pugnant to their interests, nor any peace without 
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their reasonable satisfaction, the figure she had 
made during the whole course of the war, and 
the part she had acted superior to any of the 
allies, who were more concerned in danger and 
interest, might justly entitle her to settle the con- 
cerns of Great Britain, before she would consent 
to a general negotiation," 

If the States should object the engagements the 
queen was under by treaties, of making no peace 
but in concert with them, or the particular obli- 
gations of the barrier- treaty ; the ambassador was 
to answer, " That as to the former, her majesty 
had not in any sort acted contrary thereto : That 
she was so far from making a peace without their 
consent, as to declare her firm resolution not to 
make it without their satisfaction ; and that what 
had passed between France and her, amounted to 
no more than an introduction to a general treaty.'^ 
As to the latter, the earl had orders to represent 
very earnestly, " How much it was even for the 
interest of Holland itself, rather to compound the 
advantage of the barrier-treaty, than to insist 
upon the whole, which the house of Austria, and 
several other allies, would never consent to : That 
nothing could be more odious to the people of 
£ngland than many parts of this treaty^; which 
would have raised universal indignation, if the 
Utmost care had not been taken to quiet the minds 
of those who were acquainted with the terms of 
that guaranty, and to conceal them from those 
who were not : That it was absolutely necessary 
to maintain a good harmony between both na- 
tions, without which it would be impossible at any 
timie to form a strength for reducing an exorbi- 
tant power, or preserving the balance of Europe ; 
whence it followed, that it could not be the true 
interest of either country, to insist upon any con- 
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ditions, which might give jiist uppr^henaion to thk 
other. 

^' That France had proposed Uti^eht^ Nidieguen, 
Aix, or Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty j 
and her majesty was ready to send her plenipd'* 
tentiaries to whichever ef those towns the States 
should approve." 

If the Imperial ministers, bl- those of the Other 
allies, should object against thi preliminaries as 
no sufficient ground for opening the conferencfes^ 
and insist that France should consent to such ir> 
tides as were signed on the part of the allies in 
the year 1709, the Earl of Strafford was, in answer^ 
directed to insinuate, ^^ That the French mi^t 
have probably been brought to Explain themselves 
more particularly, had they not perceived the tm<* 
easiness, impatience, and jealousy among the allies, 
during our transactions with that court." How«> 
ever, he should declare to them, in the queen*i 
name, " That, if they were determined to accept 
of peace upon no terms inferior to what was for* 
merly demanded, her majesty was ready to concur 
with them ; but would no long*er bear those dis- 
proportions of expense yearly increased upon her, 
nor the deficiency of the confederates in every 
part of the war : That it was therefore incumbent 
upon them to furnish, for the future, such quotas 
of ships and forces as they were now wanting in, 
and to increase their expense^ while her majesty 
reduced hers to a reasonable and just proportion. 

That^ if the ministers of Vienna and HoUaiid 
should urge their ipability upon this head, the 
queen insisted, " They ought to comply with her 
in war or in peace ; her majesty desiring nothing; 
as to the first, but what they ought to perform, 
and what is absolutely necessary : and as to the 
latter, that she had done, and would continue to 
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do, the utmost in her power towards obtaining 
such a peace, as might be to the satisfaction of aU 
her allies." 

Some days after the Earl of Strafford's departure 
to Holland, Mons. Buys, pensionary of Amster- 
dam, arrived here from thence, with instructions 
from his masters, to treat upon the subject of the 
French preliminaries, and the methods for carry- 
ing on the war. In his first conference with a 
committee of council, he objected against all the 
articles, as too general and uncertain ; and against 
some of them, as prejudicial. He said, ^^ The 
French promising that trade should be re-establish-^ 
ed and maintained for the future, was meant in 
order to deprive the Dutch of their tariff of 1604 ; 
Ibr the plenipotentiaries of that crown would 
certainly expound the word ritablir^ to signify 
no more than restoring the trade of the States 
to the condition it was m immediately before the 
^mmencement of the present war." He said, 
** That in the article of Dunkirk, the destruction 
of the harbour was not mentioned ; and that the 
fortifications were only to be razed upon condi- 
tion of an equivalent, which might occasion a dif- 
ference between her majesty and the States ; since 
Holland would think it hard to have a town less 
in their barrier for the demolition of Dunkirk ; 
and Jilngland would complain, to have this thorn 
continue in their side, for the sake of giving one 
town more to the Dutch." Lastly, he objected, 
•* That where the French promised effectual me- 
thods should he taken to prevent the union of 
France and Spain under the same king, they of- 
fered nothing at all for the cession of Spain, which 
was the most important point of the war. 

^^ For these reasons, Monsieur Buys hoped her 
majesty would alter her measures, and demand 
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Specific articles, upon which the allies might de- 
bate, whether they would consent to a negotia- 
tion or not." 

The queen, who looked upon all these difficul- 
ties raised about the method of treating, as en- 
deavours to wrest the negotiation out of her hands, 
commanded the lords of the committee to let 
Monsieur Buys know, " That the experience she 
formerly had, of proceeding by particular prelimi- 
naries toward a general treaty, gave her no en- 
couragement to repeat the same method any more: 
That such a preliminary treaty must be negotiated 
either by some particular allies, or by all ; the 
first, her majesty could never suffer, since she 
would neither take upon he'r to settle the interest 
of others, nor submit that others should settle 
those of her own kingdoms ; as to the second, it 
was liable to Monsieur fiuys's objection, because 
the ministers of France would have as fair an op- 
portunity of sowing division among the allies^ 
when they were all assembled upon a preliminary 
treaty, as when the conferences were open for a 
negotiation of peace : That this method could 
therefore have no other effect than to delay the 
treaty, without any advantage : That her majesty 
was heartily disposed, both then, and during the 
negotiation, to insist on every thing necessary for 
securing the barrier and commerce of the States ; 
and therefore hoped the conferences might be 
opened, without tarther difficulties. 

" That her majesty did not only consent, but 
desire, to have a plan settled for carrying on the 
war, as soon as the negotiation of peace should 
begin; but expected to have the burden more 
equally laid, and more agreeable to treaties: 
and would join with the States in pressing the al- 
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lies to perform their parts, as she had endeavour- 
ed to animate them by her example." 

Mons. Buys seemed to know little of his mas- 
ter's mind, and pretended he had no power to 
conclude upon any thing. Her majesty's minister 
proposed to him an alliance between the two na- 
tions, to subsist after a peace. To this he heark- 
ened very readily ; and offered to take the matter 
ad referendum^ having authority to do no more. 
His intention was, that he might appear to nego- 
tiate, in order to gain time to pick out, if possible, 
the whole secret of the transactions between Bri- 
tain and France ; to disclose nothing himself, nor 
bind his masters to any conditions; to seek delays 
till the parliament met, and then observe what 
turn it took, and what would be the issue of those 
frequent cabals between himself and some other 
foreign ministers, in conjunction with the chief 
leaders of the discontented faction. 

The Dutch hoped, that the clamours raised 
against the proceedings of the queen's ministers 
toward a peace, would make the parliament disap- 
prove what had been done ; whereby the States 
would be at the head of the negotiation, which 
the queen did not think fit to have any more in 
their hands, where it had miscarried twice already ; 
although prince Eugene himself owned, " That 
France was then disposed to conclude a peace up- 
on such conditions, that it was not wortn the life 
of a grenadier to refuse them." As to insisting 
upon specific preliminaries, her majesty thought ' 
her own method much better, " for each ally, in 
the course of the negotiation, to advance and 
manage his own pretensions, wherein she would 
support and assist them :" rather than for two 
ministers of one ally, to treat solely with the 
enemy, and report what they pleased to the 
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rest, as was practised by the Dutch at Gertniy« 
denberg. 

One part of Mons. Buys's instructions was, ^^To 
desire the queen not to be so far amused by a 
treaty of peace, as to neglect her preparation for 
war against the next campaign." Her majesty^ 
who was firmly resolved against submitting any 
longer to that unequal burden of expense she 
had hitherto lain under, commanded Mr Secretary 
St John to debate the matter with that minister; 
who said, " He had no power to treat ; only in* 
sisted, that his masters had fully done their part; 
and that nothing but exhortations could be used 
to prevail on the other allies to act with greater 
vigour." 

On the other side, the queen refused to concert 
any plan for the prosecution of the war, till the 
States would join with her in agreeing to open the 
conferences of peace : which, therefore, by Mons. 
Buys's application to them, was accordingly done, 
by a resolution taken in Holland upon the 21st of 
November, 1711, N. S. 

About this time the count de Gallas was for- 
bid the court, by order from the queen ; who sent 
him word, ^* that she looked upon him no longer 
as a public minister." 

This gentleman thought fit to act a very dis- 
honourable part here in England, altogether in- 
consistent with the character he bore of envoy 
from the late and present emperors; two princes 
under the strictest ties of gratitude to the ^ueen, 
especially the latter, who had then the title of 
king of Spain. Count Gallas, about the end of 
August, 171 1, with the utmost privacy, dispatch- 
ed an Italian, one of his clerks, to Frankfort, where 
the earl of Peterborough was th^n expected. 
This man was instructed to pass for a Spaniard, 
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and inisinuate himself into the earl's service ; which 
he accordingly did, and gave constant informa* 
tion to the last emperor's secretary at Frankfort^ 
of all he could gather up in his lordship's family, 
as well as copies of several letters he had tran- 
scribed. It was likewise discovered, that Gallas 
had in his dispatches to the present emperor, 
then in Spain, represented the queen and her 
ministers as not to be confided in : " That when 
her majesty had dismissed the earl of Sunderland, 
she promised to proceed no farther in the change 
of her servants; yet soon after turned them all 
out, and thereby ruined the public credit, as well 
as abandoned Spain : That the present ministers 
wanted the abilities and ^ood dispositions of the 
former ; were persons of ill designs, and enemies 
to the common cause, and he (Gallas) could not 
trust them." In his letters to count Zinzendorf, 
he said, *' that Mr Secretary St John complained 
of the house of Austria's backwardness, only to 
make the king of Spain odious to England, and 
the people here desirous of a peace, although it 
were ever so bad; to prevent which, count Gallas 
drew up a memorial which he intended to give 
the queen, and transmitted a draught (;f it to Zin- 
zendorf for his advice and approbation. This me- 
morial, among other great promises to encourage 
the continuance of the war, proposed the detaching 
of a good body of troops from Hungary to serve 
m Italy or Spain, as the queen should think fit. 

Zinzendorf thought this too bold a step, with- 
out consulting the emperor: to which Gallas re- 
plied, " That his design was only to engage the 
queen to go on with the war : That Zinzendorf 
knew how earnestly the English and Dutch had 
pressed to have these troops from Hungary; and 
therefore they ought to be promised, in order to 
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quiet those two nations ; after which, several ways 
might be found to elude that promise ; and in 
the mean time, the great point would be ^ined, 
of bringing the English to declare for continuing 
the war: That the emperor might afterwards ex- 
cuse himselfy by the apprehension of a war in 
Hungary, or of that between the Turks and Mus- 
covites. That if these excuses should be at an 
end, a detachment of one or two regiments might 
be sent and the rest deferred by pretending want 
of money; by which the queen would probably 
be brought to maintain some part of those troops, 
and perhaps the whole body/ He added, " That 
this way of management was very common among 
the allies ;" and gave for an example, the forces 
which the Dutch had promised for the service 
of Spain, but were never sent ; with several other 
instances of the same kind, which, he said, might 
be produced. 

Her majesty, who had long suspected that 
count Gallas was engaged in these and the like 
practices, having at last received authentic proofs 
of this whole intrigue, from original letters, and 
the voluntary confession of those who were prin- 
cipally concerned in carrying it on, thought it 
necessary to show her resentment, by refusing 
the count any more access to her person or her 
court. 

Although the queen, as it has been already ob* 
served, was resolved to open the conferences 
upon the general preliminaries; yet she thought 
it would very much forward the peace, to know 
what were the utmost concessions which France 
would make to the several allies, but especial- 
ly to the States-general, and the Duke of Savoy, 
'llierefore, while her majesty was pressing the 
tbrmer to agree to a general treaty, the abb6 

13 
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Oudltief was ient to France, with a memorial, to 
desire that the most Christian king would explain 
himself upon those preliminaries, particularly with 
relation to Savoy and Holland, whose satisniction 
the tqueen had most at heart ; as well from her 
friendship to both these powers, as because, if she 
might engage to them, that their just pretensions 
would be allowed, few difficulties would remain, 
of any moment, to retard the general peace. 

The French answer to this memorial contained 
several schemes and proposals for the satisfaction 
of each ally, coming up very near to what her 
majesty and her ministers thought reasonable. 
llie greatest difficulties seemed to be about th6 
♦lector of Bavaria, for whose interests France ap- 
peared to be as much concerned, as the queen was 
for those of the duke of Savoy. However, those 
Were judged not verj*^ hard to be surmounted. 

The States having at length agreed to a general 
t^eaty, the following particulars were concerted 
between her majesty and that republic : 

" That the congress should be neld at Utrecht 

" That the opening of the congress should be 
ttpon the Ifith of January, N. S. 1711-12. ^ 

" That, for avoiding all inconveniences of cere- 
mony, the ministers of the queen and States, du- 
ring the treaty, should only nave the characters of 
plenipotentiaries, and not take that of ambassa- 
dors, till the day on which the peace should be 
signed. 

" Lastly, The queen and States insisted, that the 
ministers of the Duke of Anjou, and the late elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Cologne, should not appear 
at the congress, until the points relating to ttieir 
masters were adjusted; and were firmly resolved 
not to send their passports for the ministers of 
France^ till the most Christian king declared, that 
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the absence of the foremen tioned ministers should 
not delay the progress of the negotiation." 

Pursuant to the three former articles, hermajesty 
wrote circular letters to all the allies engaged with 
her in the present war ; and France had notice, 
" that, as soon as the king declared his compliance 
with the last article, the blank passports should 
be filled up with the names or the mareschal 
D'Uxelles, the abbe De Poliguac, and Mons. 
Mesnager, who were appointed plenipotentiaries 
for that crown." 

From what I have hitherto deduced, the reader 
sees the plan which the queen thought the most 
effectual for advancing a peace. As the confe- 
rences were to begin upon the general prelimi- 
naries, the queen was to be empowered by France, 
to offer separately to the allies, what might be 
reasonable for each to accept ; and her own in 
terests being previously settled, she was to act 
as a general mediator; a figure that became her 
l)est, from the part she had m the war, and more 
useful to the great end at which she aimed, of 
giving a safe and honourable peace to Europe. 

Besides, it was absolutely necessary for the in,- 
terests of Britain, that the queen should be at the 
head of the negotiation ; without which, her majes- 
ty could find no expedient to redress the injuries 
her kingdoms were sure to suffer by the barrier- 
treaty. In order to settle this pomt with th^ 
States, the ministers here had a conference with 
Mons. Buys, a few days before the parliament met. 
He was told, " How necessary it was, by a previous 
concert between the emperor, the queen, and the 
States, to prevent any difference which mieht 
arise in the course of the treaty at Utrecht; that 
under pretence of a barrier for the States general, 
as their security against France, infinite prejudice 
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might arise to the trade of Britain in the Spanish 
Netherlands ; for, by the fifteenth article of the 
barrier-treaty, in consequence of what was sti- 
pulated by that of Munster, the queen was brought 
to engage, that commerce shall not be rendered 
more easy, in point of duties, by the sea-ports of 
Flanders, than it is by the river Scheld, and by 
the canals on the side of the seven Provinces; 
which, as things now stood, was very unjust; for, 
while the towns in Flanders were in the hands of 
France or Spain, the Dutch and we traded to 
them upon equal foot; but now, since by the 
barrier-treaty those towns were to be possessed 
by the States, that republic. might lay what duties 
they pleased upon British goods, after passing by' 
Ostend, and make their own custom-free, which 
would utterly ruin our whole trade with Flan- 
ders." 

Upon this, the lords told Mons. Buys very 
franklv, *^ That, if the States expected the queen 
should support their barrier, as their demands 
from France and the house of Austria upon that 
head, they ought to agree that the subjects of 
Britain should trade as freely to all the countries 
and places, which, by virtue of any former or fu- 
ture treaty, were to become the barrier of the 
States, as they did in the time of the late king 
Charles the Second of Spain, or as the subjects 
of the States-general themselves shall do; and 
it is hoped, their High Mightinesses would never 
scruple to rectify a mistake so injurious to that 
nation, without whose blood and treasure they 
would have had no barrier at all/' Mons. Buys 
had nothing to answer against these objections ; 
but said, " He had already wrote to his masters 
for farther instructions/' 

Greater difficulties occurred about settling what 
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should be tli^ barrier to the States after a pe^ce : 
the envoy ipsisting to have all the towu3 that 
were named in the treaty of harrier and succe^-r 
sion ; and the queer's ministers exceptiiig those 
towns, which, if they continued in the hands of 
the Dutch, would render the trade qf Britain ta 
Flanders precarious, At length it was agreed in 
gepQj-aJ, that the States ought to have what i^ 
really essential to the security of their barrier 
against France ; and that some amicable expedient 
should be found, for removing tlie fears both of 
Britain aud Holland upon thia point. 

But at the same time Mons. Buys was told, 
" That although the queen would certainly insist 
to obtain all those points from France, in belialf 
of her allies, the States ; yet she hoped his masters 
were too reasonable tp break off the treaty, rather 
than not obtain the very utmost of their cfemands, 
which could not be settled here,, unless he were 
fully instructed to speak and conclude upon that 
subject : That her m^^esty thought the best way 
of securing the common interest, and preventing 
the division of the allies^ by the artifices of France 
in the course of a long negotiation,, would be, to 
concert between the queen's ministers and those 
of the States, with a due regard to the other con-^ 
federates, such a plan, as might amount to a safe 
and honourable peace. After which, the abb6 
Polignac, who, of the French plenip^otentiaries, 
was most in the secret of his court, might be told 
that it was in vain to amuse each other any longer; 
that on such terms the peace would be immediate- 
ly concluded ; and that the conferences must cease, 
if those conditions were not, without delay^ and 
with expedition, granted." 

A treaty between her ms^estv and the States, to 

subsist after a peace>'was now signed> Mons, Buys 
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having received full powers to that purpose. His 
masters were desirous to have a private article 
added, subspe rati, concerning those terms of peace ; 
without the granting of which, we should stipu- 
late not to agree with the enemy. But neither 
the character of Buys, nor the manner in which 
he was empowered to treat, would allow the queen 
to enter into such an engagement. The congress 
likewise approaching, there was not time to settle 
a point of so great importance. Neither lastly, 
would her m^^esty be tied down by Holland, with- 
out previous satisfaction upon several articles in 
the barrier-treaty, so inconsistent with her en- 
gagements to other powers in the alliance, and so 
injurious to her own kingdoms. 

Tlie lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford, 
having about the time tbe parliament met, been 
appointed her majesty's plenipotentiaries for treat- 
ing on a general peace: I shall hear break off the 
account of any farther progress made in that great 
affair, until 1 resume it in the last Book of this 
History. 
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1 HE House of Commons seemed resolved, from 
the beginning of the session, to enquire strictly, 
not only into all abuses relating to the accounts 
of the army, but likewise into the several treaties 
between us and our allies, upon what articles 
and conditions they were first agreed to, and how 
these had been since observed. In the first week 
of their sitting, they sent an address to the queen, 
to desire that the treaty, whereby her majesty 
was obliged to furnish forty thousand men, to act 
in conjunction with the forces of her allies in the 
Low Countries, might be laid before the House. 
To which the secretary of state brought an an- 
swer, *' That search had been made, but no foot- 
steps could be found of any treaty or convention 
for that purpose." It was this unaccountable ne- 
glect in the former ministry, which first gave a 
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pretence to the allies for lessening their quotas, 
so much to the disadvantage of her majesty, her 
kingdoms, and the common cause, in the course 
pf the war. It had been stipulated bv the grand 
alliance between the emperor, Britam, and the 
States, " That those three states should assist 
«ach other with their whole force; and that the 
several proportions should be specified in a par- 
ticular convention." But if any such convention 
were made, it was never ratified ; only the parties 
agreed by common consent, to take each a cer- 
tain share of the burden upon themselves, which 
the late king William communicated to the House 
of Commons by his secretary of state ; and which 
afterwards, the other two powers, observing the 
mighty zeal in our ministry for prolonging the 
war, eluded as they pleased. 

The commissioners for stating the public ac- 
compts of the kingdom, had, in executing their 
office the preceding summer, discovered several 
practices relating to the affairs of the army; 
which they drew up in a report, and delivered to 
the House. 

The commons began their examination of the 
report with a member of their own, Mr Robert 
Walpole, already mentioned p. 188.; who, during 
his being secretary at war, had received five hun- 
dred guineas, and taken a note for five hundred 
pounds more, on account of two contracts for fo- 
rage of the queen's troops quartered in Scotland. 
He endeavoured to excuse the first contract; but 
had nothing to say about the second. The first 
appeared so plain and so scandalous to the commons, 
that they voted the author of it guilty of a high 
breach of trust, and notorious corruption, commit- 
ted him prisoner to the Tower, where he con- 
tinued to the end of the session^ and expelled 
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him the House. He was a person much caressed 
by the opposers of the queen and ministij; ha* 
ving heen first drawn into their party, by bis in- 
difference to any principles, and afterwards kept 
steady by the loss of his place. His bold, forward 
countenance, altogether a stranger to that infir* 
mity which makes men bashful, joined to a readi- 
ness of speaking in public, has justly entitled him, 
among tnose of bis faction, to be a sort of leader 
in the second form. The reader must excuse me 
for being so particular about one, who is other- 
wise altogether obscure. * 

Another part of the report concerned the duke 
of Marlborough, who had received large sums of 
money, by way of gratuity, from those who were 
the undertakers for providmg the army with bread. 
This the duke excused, in a letter to the commis- 
sioners, from the like practice of other generals : 
but that excuse appeared to be of little weight, 
and the mischievous consequences of such a cor- 
ruption were visible enough; since the money 
given by these undertakers, were but bribes for 
connivance at their indirect dealings with the 
anny. And, as frauds that begin at the top arc 
apt to spread through all the subordinate ranks of 
those who have any share in the management, and 
to increase as they circulate ; so, in this case, for 
every thousand pounds given to the general^ the 
soldiers at least suffered fourfold. 

Another article of this report, relating to the 
duke, was yet of more importance. The greatest 
part of her majesty's forces in Flanders, w ere mer- 



^W" 



* Uis Bingular, thtt Swift, correcting the Hi&tory in 1736, should 
have left this passa^ unaltered ; for whatever eUc he might have 
thought proper to say of Sir llobert Walpole, the tarm olncurt 
was totaUy inapplicable to him. 
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omary trpop^^ hired from several princes of Eu- 
rope. It waft found tbut th^ qu«^n's ^nersj sub- 
tracted two-and-balf per cent out of the pay of 
tlioae traop3> for bia own use, which amounted to 
^ great annual aum. The duke of Marlborough, 
in his letter already menticmed, endeavouring to 
extenuate the matter, told the commissioner^, 
** That this deduction was a free ^ift from the ib- 
IQign troops, which ha had negotiated with them 
by the late king^s orders^ and had obtained the 
^ueen'9 warrant for reserving and receiving it; That 
It was intended for secret service^ the ten thousand 
pounds a year given by parliament not proving 
auificient ; and bad all been laid out that way." 
The commiasioners observed, in answer, '^ That 
the warrant was kept dormant for nine years, a$ 
indeed no entry of it appeared in the secretary of 
itates books, and the deduction of it concealed 
^1 that time from the knowledge of parliament ; 
That if it had been a free gift from the foreign 
troops, it would not have been stipulated by agree* 
ment, as the duke's letter confessed^ and w his 
warrant declared; which latter ailiiined this stop* 
p9ge to be intended for defraying extraordinary 
contingent expences of the troops, and therefore 
should not have been applied to secret services." 
They submitted to the House, whether the warrant 
itself were legal, or duly countersigned The com^ 
missioners added, " That no receipt was ever given 
for this deducted money ; nor was it mentioned in 
any receints from the foreign troops, whiqh were 
always taken in full. And lastly. That the whole 
aum, on computation, amounted to near three 
hundred thousand pounds." 

The House, after a long debate^ resolved, " That 
the taking several sums from the contractors for 
bread for the duke of Marlborough) was unwar- 
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rantable and illegal ; and that the two and a half 
per cent, deducted from the foreign troops, was 
public money, and ought to be accounted for :** 
which resolutions were laid before the queen by 
the whole House, and her majesty promised to do 
her part in redressing what was complained o£ 
The duke and his friends had, about the beginning 
of the war, by their credit with the queen, pro- 
cured a warrant from her majesty for this perqui- 
site of two and a half per cent. The warrant was 
directed to the duke of Marlborough, and coun- 
tersigned by sir Charles Hedges, then secretary of 
state ; by virtue of which, the paymaster-general 
of the army was to pay the said deducted money 
to the general, and take a receipt in full from the 
foreign troops. 

It was observed, as very commendable and be- 
coming the dignity of such an assembly, that this 
debate was managed with great temper, and with 
few personal reflections upon the duke of Marl- 
borough. They seemed only desirous to come at 
the truth, without which they could not answer 
the trust reposed in them by those whom they re- 
presented ; and left the rest to her majesty's pru- 
dence. The attorney-general was ordered to com- 
mence an action against the duke for the sub- 
tracted money ; which would have amounted to a 
great sum, enough to ruin any private person, 
except himself. This process is still depending, 
although very moderately pursued, either by the 
queen's indulgence to one whom she had formerly 
so much trusted ; or, perhaps, to be revived or 
slackened, according to the future demeanour of 
the defendant. 

Some time after, Mr Cardonnell,- * a member of 

* Jan^es Caridonnell, Esq. secretary to the duke of Marlboroughy 
shared in his disgrace. 
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parliament, and secretary to the general in Flan- 
ders, was expelled the House, for the offence of 
receiving yearly bribes from those who had con- 
tracted to furnish bread for the army ; and met 
with no farther punishment for a practice voted 
to be unwarrantable and corrupt. 

These were all the censures of any moment; 
which the commons, under so great a weight of 
business, thought fit to make, upon the reports of 
their commissioners for inspecting the public acr 
counts. But having promised, in the beginning 
.of this History, to examine the state of the nation, 
with respect to its debts ; by what negligence or 
corruption they first began, and in process of time 
made such a prodigious increase; and, lastly, what 
courses have beei> taken, under the present admi- 
nistration, to find out funds for answering so many 
unprovided incumbrances, as well as put a stop to 
new ones ; I shall endeavour to satisfy the reader 
upon this important article. 

By all I have yet read of the history of our own 
country, it appears to me, that the national debts, 
secured upon parliamentary funds of interest, were 
things unknown in England, before the last revo- 
lution under the prince of Orange. It is true, that 
in the grand rebellion the king's enemies borrowed 
money of particular persons, upon what they called 
the public faith ; but this was only for short pe- 
riods, and the sums no more than what they could 
pay at once, as they constantly did. Some of our 
Icings have been very profuse in peace and war, 
and are blamed in history for their oppressions of 
the people by severe taxes, and for borrowing 
money which they never paid; but national debts 
was a style, which I doubt, would hardly then 
be understood. When the prince of Orange was 
raised to the throne, and a general war began in 
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these parts of Europe, the king and his eounseltofs 
thought it would be ill policy to commence his 
reign with heavy tastes upon the people, who had 
lived long in ease and plenty, and might be apt to 
think their deliverance too dfearly bought; where- 
fore, one of the first actions of the new govern- 
ment was, to take off the tax upon chimneys, as 
a burden very ungrateful to the commonalty. But 
money being wanted to support the war, (which 
even the convention parliament, that put the 
crown upon his head, were very unwilling he 
should engage in,) the present bishop of Salis*- 
bury * is said to have found out that expedient 
(which he had learned in Holland) of raising mo- 
ney upon the security of taxes, that were only 
sufficient to pav a large interest. The motives 
which prevailed on people to fall in with this pro*- 
ject, were many, and plausible; for, supposing, as 
the ministers industriously gave out, tnat the war 
could not last above one or two campaigns at most, 
it might be carried on with very moderate taxes; 
and the debts accruing would, in process of time, 
be easily cleared after a peace. Then the bait of 
large interest would draw in a great number of 
those, whose money, by the danger and difficulties 
of trade, lay dead upon their hands; and who^ 
ever were lenders to the government, would, by 
surest principle, be obliged to support it. Besides, 
the men of estates could not be persuaded, with* 
out time and difficulty, to have those taxes laid 
on their lands, which custom has since made so 
familiar ; and it was the business of such as were 
then in power, to cultivate a monied interest; 
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because the gentry of the kingdom did not very 
much relish those new notions in government, 
to which the king, who had imbibed his politics 
in his own country, was thought to give too much 
way. Neither, perhaps, did that prince think 
national incumbrances to be any evil at all ; since 
the flourishing republic where he was bom, is 
thought to owe more than ever it will be able, or 
willing to pay. And I remember, when I men- 
tioned to Mons. Buys the many millions we owed^ 
be would advance it as a maxim, ^^ That it was 
for the interest of the public to be in debt;'' 
which, perhaps, may be true in a common wealUi 
so crazily instituted, where the governors cannot 
have too many pledges of their subjects' ^delity, 
and where a great majority must inevitably be 
undone by any revolution, however brought about 
But to prescribe the same rules to a monarch, 
whose wealth arises from the rents and improve- 
ments of lands, as well as trade and manufac- 
tures, is the mark of a confined and cramped un- 
derstanding. 

I was moved to speak thus, because I am very 
well satisfied that the pernicious counsels of bor- 
rowing money upon public funds of interest, as 
well as some other state lessons, were taken in- 
digested from the like practices among the Dutch, 
without allowing in the least for any difference 
in government, religion, law, custom, extent of 
country, or manners and dispositions of the 
people. 

But when this expedient of anticipations and 
mortgages, was first put in practice, artful men, 
in office and credit, began to consider what uses 
it might be applied to; and soon found it was 
likely to prove the most fruitful seminary, not 
only to establish a faction they intended to set 
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up for their own support, but likewise to raise 
vast wealth for themselves in particular, who were 
to be the managers and directors in it. It was 
manifest, that nothing could promote these two 
designs so much, as burdening the nation with 
debts, and giving encouragement to lenders : for, 
as to the first, it was not to be doubted that monied 
men would be always firm to the party of those, 
who advised the borrowing upon such good se- 
curity, and with such exorbitant premiums and 
interest; and every new sum that was lent, took 
away as much power from the landed men, as it 
added to theirs: so that, the deeper the kingdom 
was engaged, it was still the better for them. 
Tlius a^new estate and property sprung up in the 
hands of mortgaejees, to whom every house and 
foot of land in England paid a rent charge, free 
of all taxes and defalcations, and purchased at 
less than half value. So that the gentlemen of 
estates were in effect, but tenants to these new land- 
lords; many of whom were able in time to force 
the election of boroughs out of the hands of those 
who had been the old proprietors and inhabitants. 
This was arrived at such a height, that a very 
few years more of war and funds, would have 
clearly cast the balance on the monied side. 

As to the second, this project of borrowing up- 
on funds was of mighty advantage to those who 
were in the management of it, as well as to their 
friends and dependants ; for, funds proving often 
deficient, the government was obliged to strike 
tallies for making up the rest; which tallies were 
sometimes (to speak in the merchant's phrase) at 
above forty per cent, discount. At this price, 
those who were in the secret bought them up, 
and then took care to have that deficiency sup- 
plied in the next session of parliament ; by which 

8 
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they doubled their principal in a few months: 
and for the encouragement of lenders, every new 
project of lotteries or annuities, proposed some 
farther advantage, eitlier as to interest or pre- 
mium. 

In the year 1697, a general mortgage was made 
of certain revenues and taxes already settled, 
which amounted to near a million a year. This 
mortgage was to continue till 1706, to be a fund 
for the payment of above five millions one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. In the first parliament 
of the queen the said mortgage was continued 
till 1710, to supply a deficiency of two millions 
three hundred thousand pounds, and interest of 
above a million; and in the intermediate years a 
great part of that fund was branched out into an- 
nuities for ninety-nine years: so that the late 
ministry raised all their money, to 1710, only by 
continuing funds, which were already granted to 
their hands. This deceived the people in gene- 
ral, M^ho were satisfied to continue the payments 
they had been accustomed to; and made the ad- 
ministration seem easy, since the war went on 
without any new taxes raised, except the very last 
year they were in power; not considering what a 
mighty fund was exhausted, and must be perpe- 
tuated, although extremely injurious to tracle, and 
to the true interest of the nation. 

. This great fund of the general mortgage, was 
not only loaded, year after year, by mighty sums 
borrowed upon it, but with the interest due upon 
those sums : for which the treasury was forced 
to strike tallies, payable out of that fund, after 
all the money already borrowed upon it, there 
being no other provision of interest for three or 
four years ; till at last, the fund was so overload 
ed, that it could neither pay principal nor interest; 

VOL. V. R 
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and tallies were struck for both, which occasion* 
. ed their great discount. 

But, to avoid mistakes upon a subject where I 
am not very well versed either in the style or mat* 
ter, I will transcribe an account sent me by sir 
John Blunt, who is thoroughly instructed in these 
affairs : 

" In the year 1707, the sum of eight hundred 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and eighty- 
one pounds, fifteen shillings, and sixpence, was 
raised, by continuing part of the general mortgage 
from 1710 to 1712; but with no provision of in- 
terest till August the first, 1710, otherwise than 
by striking tallies for it on that fund, payable 
after all the other money borrowed. 

** In 1708, the same funds were continued from 
1712 to 1714, to raise seven hundred twenty-nine 
thousand sixty-seven pounds, fifteen shillings, 
and sixpence; but no provision for interest till 
August the first, 1712, otherwise than as before, 
by striking tallies for it on the same fund, payable 
after all the rest of the money borrowed. And 
the discount of tallies then beginning to rise, great 
part of that money remained unraised ; and there 
IS nothing to pay interest for the money lent, till 
August the first, 1712. But the late Ix>rd- trea- 
surer struck tallies for the full sum directed by 
the act to be borrowed ; great part of which have 
been delivered in payment to the navy and vic- 
tualling offices ; and some are still in the hands 
of the government. 

" In 1709, part of the same fund was continued 
from August the first, 1714, to August the first, 
1716, to raise six hundred forty-five thousand 
pounds ; and no provision for interest till August 
the first, 1714 (which was about five years,) but 
by borrowing money on the same fund, payable 
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after the sums before lent; so that little of that 
money was lent. But the tallies were struck for 
what was unlent ; some of which were given out 
for the payment of the navy and victualling; and 
some still remain in the hands of the government, 
"In 1710, the sums which were before given 
from 1714 to 1716 were continued from thence 
to 1720, to raise one million two hundred ninety- 
six thousand five hundred and fifty-two pounds, 
nine shillings, and eleven pence three farthings; 
and no immediate provision for interest till August 
the first, 1716: only, after the duty of one shil* 
ling per bushel on salt should be cleared from the 
money it was then charged with, and which was 
not so cleared till Midsummer I712 last; then 
that fund was to be applied to pay the interest 
till August the first, 1716; which interest amount- 
ed to about seventy-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety- three pounds per atinum: and the 
said salt fund produced but about fifty-five thou- 
sand pounds per annum: so that no money was 
borrowed upon the general mortgage in 1710, ex- 
cept one hundred and fifty thousand pounds lent 
by the Swiss Cantons; but tallies were struck for 
the whole sum. These all remained in the late 
treasurer's hands at the time of his removal; yet 
the money was suspended, which occasioned 
those great demands upon the commissioners of 
the treasury who succeeded him, and were forced 
to pawn those tallies to the bank^ or to remitters, 
rather than sell them at twenty or twenty-five 
ptr cent, discount, as the price then was. About 
two hundred thousand pounds of them they paid 
to clothiers of the army, and others ; and all the 
rest, being above ninety thousand pounds, have 
been subscribed into the South Sea company, for 
the use of the public." 
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When the earl of Godolphin was removed from 
his employment, he left a debt upon the navy of 
several millions, all contracted under his admini- 
stration, which had no parliament security, and 
was daily increased. Neither could I ever learn, 
whether that lord had the smallest prospect of 
clearing this incumbrance, or whether there were 
policy, negligence, or despair, at the bottom of 
this unaccountable management. But the con- 
sequences were visible and ruinous ; for by this 
means navy bills grew to be forty per cent, dis- 
count, and upwards; and almost every kind of 
stores, bougnt by the navy and victualling 
offices, cost the government double rates, and 
sometimes more; so that the public has directly 
lost several millions upon this one article, with- 
out any sort of necessity, that I could ever 
hear assigned, by the ablest vindicators of that 
party. 

In this oppressed and entangled state was the 
kingdom, with relation to its debts, when the 
queen removed the earl of Godolphin from his 
office, and put it into commission, of which the 
present treasurer was one. This person had been 
chosen speaker sucfcessively to three parliaments, 
was afterwards secretary of state, and always in 
;reat esteem with the queen for his wisdom and 
idelity. The late ministry, about two years be- 
fore their fall, had prevailed with her majesty, 
much against her inclination, to dismiss him from 
her service; for which they cannot be justly 
blamed, since he had endeavoured the same thini 
against them, and very narrowly failed ; whicl 
makes it the more extraordinary, that he should 
succeed in a second attempt, against those very 
adversaries, who had such fair warning by the 
first. He is firm and steady in his resolutionsi 
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not easily diverted from them after he has once 
possessedhimself of an opinion that they are right; 
nor very communicative where he can act by him- 
self, bemg taught by experience, " That a secret 
is seldom safe in more than one breast." That 
which occurs to other men after mature delibera- 
tion, offers to him as his first thoughts ; so that 
he decides immediately what is best to be done, 
and therefore is seldom at a loss upon sudden ex- 
igencies. He thinks it a more easy and safe rule 
in politics, to watch incidents as they come, and 
then turn them to the advantage of what he pur- 
sues, than to pretend to foresee them at a great 
distance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and pride, are 
wholly strangers to his nature; but he is not with- 
out ambition. There is one thing peculiar in his 
temper, which I altogether disapprove, and do 
not remember to have heard or met with in any 
other man s character ; I mean an easiness and in- 
difference under any imputation, although he be 
ever so innocent, and although the strongest pro- 
babilities and appearances are against him ; so that 
I have known him often suspected by his nearest 
friends, for some months, in points of the highest 
importance, to a degree that they were ready to 
break with him, and only undeceived by time and 
accident. His detractors, who charge him with 
cunning, are but ill acquainted with his character; 
for, in the sense they take the word, and as it is 
usually understood, I know no man to whom that 
mean talent could be with less justice applied, ast 
the conduct of affairs, while he has been at the 
helm, does clearly demonstrate, very contrary to 
die nature and principles of cunning, which is al- 
ways employed in serving little turns, proposing* 
little endS; and supplying daily exigencies by lit- 
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tie shifts and expedients. * But to rescue a prince 
out of the hands of insolent subjects, bent upon 
such designs as must probably end in the ruin of 
the government ; to nnd out means for paying 
such exorbitant debts as this nation hath been 
involved in, and reduce it to a better management; 
to make a potent enemy offer advantageous terms 
of peace, and deliver up the most important for- 
tress of his kingdom as a security ; and this against 
all the opposition mutually raised and inflamed by 
parties and allies ; such performances can only be 
called cunning by those, whose want of under- 
standing, or of candour, puts them upon findini 
ill names for great qualities of the mind, whicl 
themselves do neither possess, nor can form any 
just conception of. However, it must be ailowedy 
that an obstinate love of secrecy in this minister, 
seems, at distance, to have some resemblance of 
cunning; for he is not only very retentive of 
secrets, but appears to be so too; which I num- 
ber among his aefiects. He has been blamed by 
his friends, for refusing to discover his intentions^ 
even in those points where the wisest man may 
have need of advice and assistance; and some 
have censured him upon that account, as if he 
were jealous of power: but he has been heard to 
answer, " That he seldom did otherwise, with- 
out cause to repent." 

However, so undistinguished a caution cannot,, 
in my opinion, be justified, by which the owner 
loses many advantages, and whereof all men who 



* The following character is given of Harley in the Apology of 
the Duchea» of Marlborough* ** He was a cunnine and a dark 
man, of too sraail abilities to do much good, but of all the qualities 
requisite to do mischief^ and to bring on the ruin and destruction 
of a nation." p. 26l« 
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deserve to be confided in, may, with some rea- 
son, complain. His love of procrastination (where- 
in doubtless nature has her share) may probably 
be increased by the same means; but this is an 
imputation laid upon many other great ministers, 
who, like men under too heavy a load, let fall that 
which is of the least consequence, and go back 
to fetch it when their shoulders are free; for, 
time is often gained, as well as lost, by delay, 
which, at worst, is a fault on the securer side. 
Neither probably is this minister answerable for 
half the clamour raised against him upon that ar- 
ticle: his endeavours are wholly turned upon the 
general welfare of his country, but perhaps with 
too little regard to that of particular persons; 
which renders him less amiable, than he would 
otherwise have been, from the goodness of his 
humour, and agreeable conversation in a private 
capacity, and with few dependers. Yet some al- 
lowance may perhaps be given to this failings 
which is one of the greatest he has ; ^ince he can- 
not be more careless of other men*s fortunes, 
than he is of his own. He is master of a very 
great and faithful memory ; which is of mighty 
use in the management of public affairs : and I 
believe there are few examples to be produced, in 
any age, of a person who has passed through so 
many employments in the state, endowed with a 
greater share both of divine and human learning. 
I am persuaded that foreigners, as well as those 
at home who live too remote from the scene of 
business to be rightly informed, will not be dis- 
pleased with this account of a person, who, in the 
space of two years, has been so highly instru- 
mental in changing the face of affairs in Europe, 
and has deserved so well of his ewn prince and 
country. 
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In tlwt perplexed condition of the public debts 
which I have already described, this minister was 
brought into the treasury and exchequer, and had 
the chief direction of affairs. His first regulation 
was that of exchequer bills, which, to the great 
discouragement of public credit, and scandal to 
the crown, were three per cent, less in value than 
the sums specified in them. The present trea- 
surer, being then chancellor of the exchequer, 
procured an act of parliament, by which the bank 
of England should be obliged, in consideration 
of forty-five thousand pounds, to accept and cir- 
culate those bills without any discount. He then 
proceeded to stop the depredations of those who 
dealt in remittances of money to the army; who, 
by unheard of exactions in that kind of traffic, 
had amassed prodigious wealth at the public cost ; 
to which the earl of Godolphin haa given too 
much way, possibly by neglect, for I think he 
cannot be accused of corruption - 

But the new treasurer's chief concern was, to 
restore the credit of the nation, by finding some 
settlement for unprovided debts, amounting in 
the whole to ten millions, which hung on the 
public as a load equally heavy and disgraceful, 
without any prospect of being removed, and 
which former ministers never had the care, or 
courage to inspect. He resolved to go at once 
to the bottom of this evil ; and having computed 
and summed up the debt of the navy and victual- 
ling, ordnance, and transport of the anny, and 
transport debentures made out for the service of 
the last war, of the general mortgage tallies for the 
year 1710, and some other deficiencies, he then 
found out a fund of interest sufficient to answer 
all this : which, being applied to other uses, could 
not raise present money tor the war, but in a very 
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few years would clear the debt it was engaged 
for. The intennediate accruing interest was to 
be paid by the treasurer of the navy ; and as a 
fartner advantage to the creditors, they should 
be erected into a company for trading to the 
South Seas, and for encouragement of fishery. 
When all this was fully prepared and digested, 
he made a motion in the House of Commons (who 
deferred extremely to his judgment and abilities) 
for paying the debts of the navy and other un- 
provided deficiencies, without entering into par- 
ticulars; which was immediately voted. But a 
sudden stop was put to this affair by an unfore- 
seen accident ; the chancellor of the exchequer 
(which was then his title) being stabbed with a 
penknife, the following day, at the Cockpit, in 
the midst of a dozen lords of the council, by the 
sieur de Guiscard, a French papist ; the circum- 
stances of which fact being not within the com- 
pass of this history, I shall only observe, that af- 
ter two months confinement, and frequent danger 
of his life, he returned to his seat in parliament. 

The overtures made by this minister, of paying 
so vast a debt under the pressures of a long war 
and the difficulty of finding supplies for continu- 
ing it, was, during the time of his illness, ridicu- 
led by his enemies as an impracticable and vision- 
ary project : and when, upon his return to the 
House, he had explained his proposal, the very 
proprietors of the debt were, many of them, pre- 
vailed on to oppose it ; although the obtaining 
this trade, either through Old Spain, or directly 
to the Spanish West Indies, had been one princi- 
al end we aimed at by this war. However, the 
ill passed ; and, as an immediate consequence^ 
the navy bills rose to about twenty per cc;?^ nor 
ever fell within ten of their discount. Another 
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good effect of this work appeared by the parlia« 
mentary lotteries, which have since been erected. 
The last of that kind, under the former ministry, 
was eleven weeks in filling; whereas the first, 
under the present, was filled in a very few hours, 
although it cost the government less; and the 
others which followed were full before the acts 
concerning them could pass. And to prevent 
incumbrances of this kind from growing for the 
future, he took care, by the utmost parsimony, 
or by suspending "payments where they seemed 
less to press, that all stores for the navy should 
be bought with ready money; by which cent 
per cent, has been saved in that mighty article of 
our expense, as will appear from an account taken 
at the victualling office on the 9th of August^ 
1712. And the payment of the interest was less 
a burden upon the navy, by the stores being bought 
at so cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into farther 
particulars upon this head, but of smaller moment 
What I have above related, may serve to show 
in how ill a condition the kingdom stood, with 
relation to its debts, by the corruption, as well 
as negligence of former management ; and what 
prudent eifectual measures have since been taken 
to provide for old incumbrances, and hinder the 
running into new. This may be sufficient for the 
information of the reader, perhaps already tired 
with a subject so little entertaining as that of ao 
compts: I shall therefore now return to relate 
some of the principal matters that passed in par^ 
liament during this session. 

Upon the 18th of January, the House of Lords 
sent down a bill to the Commons, for fixing the pre- 
cedence of the Hanover family, which probably 
had been forgot in the acts for settling the auc- 
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cession of the crown. That of Henry VII I. which 
gives the rank to princes of the blood, carries it 
no farther than to nephews, nieces and grand- 
children of the crown ; by virtue of which the 
princess Sophia is a princess of the blood, as niece 
to king Charles I. of England, and precedes ac- 
cordingly ; but the privilege does not descend to 
her son the elector, or the electoral prince. To 
supply which defect, and pay a compliment to 
the presumptive heirs of the crown, tnis bill, as 
appears by the preamble, was recommended by 
her majesty to the House of Lords, which the com- 
mons, to show their zeal for every thing that 
might be thought to concern the interest or ho- 
nour of that illustrious family, ordered to be read 
thrice, passed nem. am. and returned to the lords^ 
without any amendment, on the very day it was 
Mnt down. 

But the House seemed to have nothing more at 
heart, than a strict inquiry into the state of the 
nation, with respect to foreign alliances. Some 
discourses had been published in print, about the 
beginning of the session, boldly complaining of 
certain articles in the barrier-treaty, concluded 
about three years since by the lord viscount 
Townshend, between Great Britain and the States 
General ; and shewing, in many particulars, the 
unequal conduct of the powers in our alliance, in 
furnishing their quotas and supplies. It was as- 
serted by the same writers, " That these hard- 
ships put upon England, had been countenanced 
anq encouraged by a party here at home, in order 
to preserve their power, which could be no other- 
wise maintained than by continuing the war ; as 
well as by her majesty's general abroad, upon ac- 
count of his own peculiar interest and grandeur." 
These loud accusations spreading themselves 
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throughout the kingdom, delivered in facts di^ 
rectly charged, and thought, whether true or not, 
to be but weakly confuted, had sufficiently pre- 
pared the minds of the people ; and by putting 
arguments into every body's mouth, had filled the 
town and country with controversies, both in 
writing and discourse. The point appeared to be 
of great consequence, whether the war continued 
or not; for, in the former case, it was necessary 
that the allies should be brought to a more equal 
regulation ; and that the States in particular, for 
whom her majesty had done such great thingSi 
should explain and correct those articles in tne 
barrier-treaty, which were prejudicial to Britain ; 
and in either case, it was fit the people should 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing by whose 
counsels, and for what designs, they had been so 
hardly treated. 

In order to this great inquiry, the barrier-trea- 
ty, with all other treaties and agreements entered 
into between her majesty and her allies, during 
the present war, for raising and augmenting the 
proportions for the service thereof, were, by the 
queen's directions, laid before the House. 

Several resolutions were drawn up, and report- 
ed at different times, upon the deficiencies of the 
allies in furnishing their quotas, upon certain ar- 
ticles in the barrier-treaty, and upon the state of 
the war ; by all which it appeared, " That what- 
ever had been charged, by public discourses in 
print, against the late ministry, and the conduct 
of the allies, was much less than the truth." 
Upon these resolutions, (by one of which the lord 
viscount Townshend, who negociated and signed 
the barrier-treaty, was declared an enemy to the 
queen and kingdom) and upon some farther di- 
rections to the committee, a representation was 
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formed ; and soon after the cohimons, in a body, 
presented it to the queen, the endeavours of the 
adverse party not prevailing to have it re-com- 
mitted. 

This representation (supposed to be the work 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer's* pen) is written with 
much energy and spirit, and will be a very use- 
ful authentic record, for the assistance of those, 
who at any time shall undertake to write the his- 
tory of the present times. 

I did intend, for brevity sake, to have given 
the reader only an abstract of it ; but, upon trial, 
found myself unequal to such a task, without in- 
juring so excellent a piece. And although I 
think historical relations are but ill patched up 
with long transcripts already printed, which, 
upon that account, I have hitherto avoided ; yet, 
this being the sum of all debates and resolutions 
of the House of Commons in that great affair of 
the war, I conceived it could not well be omitted : 

" Most gracious sovereign, 
** We your majesty's most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, having nothing so much at heart, as to 
•nable your majesty to bring this long and expen- 
sive war, to an honourable and happy conclusion, 
have taken it into our most serious consideration, 
how the necessary supplies to be provided by us 
may be best applied, and how the common cause 
may in the most effectual manner be carried on, 
by the united force of the whole confederacy : 
We have thought ourselves obliged, in duty to 
your majesty, and in discharge of the trust re- 
posed in us, to inquire into the true state of the 

* But to which the Dean himself contributed a large share. 

7 
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war in all its parts: We have examined what 
stipulations have been entered into between your 
majesty and your allies ; and how far such enr 
gagements have, on each side, been made good : 
We have considered the different interests which 
the confederates have in the success of this war ; 
and the different shares they have contributed to 
its support : We have, with our utmost care and 
diligence, endeavoured to discover the nature^ ex- 
tent, and charge of it ; to the end that by com- 
paring the weight thereof with our own strength, 
we might adapt the one to the other in such mea- 
sure, as neither to continue your majesty's sub- 
jects under a heavier burden than in reason and 
justice they ought to bear, nor deceive your ma- 
jesty, your allies, and ourselves, by undertaking 
more than the nation in its present circumstances 
is able to perform. 

" Your majesty has been graciously pleased, 
upon our humble applications, to order such mar 
terials to be laid before us, as have furnished us 
with the necessary information, upon the parti- 
culars we have inquired into : and when we shall 
have laid before your majesty our observationSji 
and humble advice upon this subject, we promise 
to ourselves this happy fruit from it, that if your 
majesty's generous and good purposes for the 
procuring of a safe and lasting peace, should» 
through the obstinacy of the enemy, or by aoy 
other means, be unhappily defeated, a true know- 
ledge and understandmg of the past conduct of 
the war, will be the best foundation for a more 
frugal and equal management of it; for the time 
to come. 

" In order to take the more perfect view of 
what we proposed, and that we might be able to 
set tlie wnole before your majesty in a true light, 
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wc have thought it necessary to go back to the 
beginning of the war ; and beg leave to observe 
the motive and reasons, upon which his late ma- 
jesty king William engaged first in it. The trea- 
ty of the grand alliance explains those reasons to 
be, for the supporting of the pretensions of his 
imperial majesty, then actually engaged in a war 
with the French king, M'ho had usurped the en- 
tire Spanish monarchy, for his grandson the duke 
of Anjou ; and for the assisting of the States Gene- 
ral, who, by the loss of their barrier against France, 
were then in the same, or a more dangerous con- 
dition, than if they were actually invaded. As 
these were just and necessary motives for under- 
taking this war, so the ends proposed to be ob- 
tained by it were equally wise and honourable ; 
for, as they are set forth in the eighth article of 
the same treaty, they appear to have been, the 
procuring of an equitable and reasonable satisfaction 
to his imperial majesty ; and sufficient securities for 
the dominions^ provinces, navigation^ and commerce 
of the king of Great Britain and the States General ; 
and making effectual provision^ that the two kingdoms 
of France and Spain, should never be united under 
the same government ; and particularly, that the 
French should never get into the possession of 
the Spanish West Indies, or be permitted to sail 
thither, upon the account of traffic, or under any 
pretence whatsoever ; and lastly, the securing to 
the subjects of the king of Great Britain, and the 
States General, all the same privileges and rights 
of commerce, throughout the whole dominions of 
Spain, as they enjoyed before the death of Charles 
the Second, king of Spain, by virtue of any trea- 
ty, agreement, or custom, or any other way what* 
soever. For the obtaining of these ends, the three 
confederated powers engaged to assist one another 
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with their whole force, according to such propor- 
tions as should be specified in a particular con- 
vention afterwards to be made for that purpose. 
We do not find that any such convention was 
ever ratified : but it appears, that there was an 
agreement concluded, which, by common con- 
sent, was understood to be binding upon each par- 
ty respectively, and according to which, the pro- 
portions of Great Britain were from the begin- 
ning regulated and founded. The terms of that 
agreement were, That for the service at land, his 
imperial majesty should furnish ninety thousand 
men, the king of Great Britain forty thousand, 
and the States General one hundred and two 
thousand : of which there were forty- two thou- 
sand intended to supply their garrisons, and sixty 
thousand to act against the common enemy in the 
field ; and with regard to the operations of the 
war at sea, they were agreed to be performed 
jointly by Great Britain and the States General, 
the quota of ships to be furnished for that service 
being five-eighths on the part of Great Britain, 
and three-eighths on the part of the States Ge- 
neral. 

" Upon this foot, the war began in the year 
1702 ; at which time, the whole yearly expense 
of it to England, amounted to three millions 
seven hundred and six thousand four hundred 
ninety-four pounds; a very great charge, as it 
was then thought by her majesty's subjects, after 
the short interval of ease they had enjoyed from 
the burden of the fonner war; but yet a very 
moderate proportion, in comparison with the load 
which has since been laid upon them : for it ap- 
pears, by estimates given in to your commons^ 
that the sums necessary to carry on the service 
for this present year, in the same manner as it 
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was performed the last year; amount to more than 
six millions nine hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, beside interest for the public debts, and 
the deficiencies accruing the last year, which two 
articles require one million one hundred and for- 
ty-three thousand pounds more ; so that the whole 
demands upon your commons, are arisen to more 
than eight millions, for the present annual sup- 
ply. We know your majesty's tender regard for 
the welfare of your people, will make it uneasy 
to you to hear of so great a pressure as this upon 
them : and as we are assured it will fully convince 
your majesty of the necessity of our present in- 
quiry ; so we beg leave to represent to you from 
what causes, and by what steps, this immense 
charge appears to have grown upon us. 

" The service at sea, as it has been very large 
and extensive in itself, so it has been carried on, 
through the whole course of the war, in a man-* 
ner highly disadvantageous to your majesty and 
your kingdom : for the necessity of affairs requi- 
ring that great fleets should be fitted out every 
year, as well for maintaining a superiority in the 
Mediterranean, as for opposing any force which 
the enemy might prepare, either at Dunkirk, or 
in the ports of West France ; your majesty's ex- 
ample and readiness, in fitting out your propor- 
tion of ships for all parts of that service, have 
been so far from prevailing with the States Ge- 
neral to keep pace with you, that they have been 
deficient every year to a great degree, in propor* 
tion to what your majesty has furnished ; some- 
times no less than two- thirds, and generally, 
more than half of their quota : hence your ma* 
jesty has been obliged, for the prevention of dis- 
appointments in the most pressing services, to 
supply those deficiencies by additional reinforce- 

VOL. V, s 
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ments of your own ships ; nor has the single in- 
crease of such a charge been the only ill conse- 
auence that attended it ; for, by this means the 
ebt of the navy has been enhanced, so that the 
discounts arising upon the credit of it, have af- 
fected all other parts of the service, from the 
same cause. Your majesty's ships of war have 
been forced in greater numbers to continue in 
remote seas, and at unseasonable times of the 
year, to the great damage and decay of the Bri- 
tish navy. This also has been the occasion that 
your majesty has been straitened in your convovs 
for trade ; your coasts have been exposed, ror 
want of a sufficient number of cruisers to guard 
them ; and you have been disabled from annoy- 
ing the enemy in their most beneficial commerce 
with the West Indies, from whence they received 
those vast supplies of treasure, without which 
they could not have supported the expenses of 
this war. 

" That part of the war which has been car- 
ried on in Flanders, was at first immediately 
necessary to the security of the States Gene- 
ral, and has since brought them great acqui- 
sitions both of revenue and dominion : yet even 
there the original proportions have been de- 

Earted from, and, during the course of the war, 
ave been sinking by degrees on the part of Hol- 
land : so that, in this last year, we find the num- 
ber in which they fell short of their three-fifths, 
to your majesty's two-fifths, have been twenty 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven men. 
We are not unmindful, that in the year 1703, a 
treaty was made between the two nations, fot 
a ioint augmentation of twenty thousand men, 
wherein the proportions were varied, and England 
consented to take half upon itself. But it ha- 
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Ving been annexed as an express condition to the 
grant of the said augmentation in parliament, 
that the States General should prohibit all trade 
and commerce with France ; and that condition 
having not been performed by them ; the Com- 
mons think it reasonable, that the first rule of 
three to two ought to have taken place again, a^ 
well in that as in other subsequent augmentar 
tions ; more especially when they consider, that 
the revenues or those rich provinces which have 
been conquered, would, if they were duly appli- 
ed, maintain a great number of new additional 
forces against the common enemy : notwithstand-* 
ing which, the States General have raised none 
upon that account : but make use of those fresh 
supplies of money, only to ease themselves in the 
charges of their first established quota. 

" As, in the progress of the war in Flanders, a 
disproportion was soon created to the prejudice 
of England ; so the very beginning of the war in 
Portugal brought an unequal share of burden 
upon us: for, although the Emperor and the 
States General were equally parties with your 
majesty, in the treaty with the king of Portugal j 
yet, the Emperor neither furnishing his third part 
of the troops and subsidies stipulated for, nor the 
Dutch consenting to take an equal share of his 
Imperial Majesty's defect upon themselves, your 
majesty has been obliged to furnish two-thirds of 
the entire expense, created by that service. Nor 
has the inequality stopped there ; for ever since 
the year 1706, when the English and Dutch 
forces marched out of Portugal into Castile, the 
States General have entirely abandoned the war 
in Portugal, and left your majesty to prosecute 
it singly at your own charge ; which you have 
accordingly done, by replacing a greater number 
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of troops there, than even at first you took upon 
you to provide. At the same time, your majes- 
^'s generous endeavours for the support and de- 
fence of the king of Portugal, have been but ill 
seconded by that prince himself; for, notwith- 
standing that by his treaty he had obliged him- 
self to furnish twelve thousand foot, and three 
thousand horse, upon his own account, beside 
eleven thousand foot, and two thousand horse 
more, in consideration of a subsidy paid him ; yet, 
according to the best information your Commons 
can procure, it appears that he has scarce at any 
time furnished thirteen thousand men in the whole. 
^^ In Spain, the war has been yet more unequal 
and buraensome to your majesty, than in any 
other branch of it ; for, being commenced with- 
out any treaty whatsoever, the allies have almost 
wholly declined taking any part of it upon them- 
selves. A small body of English and Dutch 
troops were sent thither in the year 1705 ; not as 
being thought sufficient to support a regular war, 
or to make the conquest of so large a country ; 
but with a view only of assisting the Spaniards 
to set king Charles upon the throne ; occasioned 
by the great assurances which were given of 
their inclinations to the house of Austria; but, 
this expectation failing, England was insensibly 
drawn into an established war, under all the dis- 
advantages of the distance of the place, and the 
feeble efforts of the other allies. The account 
we have to lay before vour majesty upon this 
head, is, that although this undertaking was en- 
tered upon at the particular and earnest request 
of the imperial court, and for a cause of no less 
importance and concern to them than the redu- 
cing of the Spanish monarchy to the house of 
Austria ; yet, neither the late emperors^ nor his 
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present imperial majesty, have ever had any forces 
there on their own aecountt till the last year; and 
then only one regiment of foot, consisting of two 
thousand men. Tliough the States General have 
contributed something more to this service, yet 
their share has been inconsiderable ; for, in the 
space of four years, from 1705 to 1708, both in- 
clusive, all the forces they have sent into that 
country, have not exceeded twelve thousand two 
hund'Tcd men; and from the year 1708 to this 
time, they hwve not sent any forces or recruits 
whatsoever. To your majesty's care and charge 
the recovery of that kingdom has been in a man- 
ner wholly left, as if none else were interested or 
concerned in it. And the forces which your ma- 
jesty has sent into Spain, in the space of seven 
years, from 1705 to 1711, both inclusive, have 
amounted to no less than fifty-seven thousand 
nine hundred seventy-three men; beside thir- 
teen battalions, and eighteen squadrons, for which 
your majesty has paid a subsidy to the emperor. 

'^ How great the established expense of^such a 
number ot men has been, your majesty very well 
knows, and vour commons very sensibly feel: 
but the weight will be found much greater, when 
it is considered how many heavy articles of un- 
usual and extraordinary charge, have attended 
this remote and difficult service ; all which have 
been entirely defrayed by your majesty, except 
that one of transporting tne few forces which 
were sent by the States General, and the victual- 
ling of them during their transportation only. 
The accounts delivered to your commons shew, 
that the charge of your majestv's ships and ves- 
sels, employed in the service of the war in Spain 
Mid Portugal, reckoned after the rate of four 
pounds a man per month, from the time they sail* 
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ed from hence, till they returned, were lost, or 

fmt upon other services, has amounted to six mil-: 
ions five hundred forty thousand nine hundred 
and sixty rsix pounds, fourteen shillings ; the charge 
of transports on the part of Great Britain, for 
carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal, from 
the beginning of it till this time, has amounted 
to one million three hundred thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings, and eleven pence; that of victualling 
land forces for the same service^ to five hundred 
eighty-three thousand seven hundred and seven- 
ty pounds, eight shillings and sixpence ; and that 
of contingencies, and other extraordinaries for 
the same service, to one million eight hundred 
forty thousand three hundred and fifty-three 
pounds. 

' " We should take notice to your majesty of se- 
veral sums paid upon account of contingencies 
and extraordinaries in Flanders, making together 
the sum of one million one hundred seven thou- 
3and ninety rsix pounds ; but we are not able tq 
make any comparison of them, with what the 
States General '' have expended upon the same 
head, having no such state of their extraordinary 
charge before ui^. There remains, therefore, but 
one particular more for your majesty's observa-: 
tion, which arises from the subsidies paid to fo- 
reign princes. These, at the beginning of the 
war, were borne in equal proportion by your ma- 
jesty and the States General ; but in tnis instance 
also, the balance has been cast in prejudice of 
your majesty : for it appears that your majesty 
has since advanced, more than your equal propor- 
tion, three millions one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand crowps, beside extraordinaries paid in 
Italy, and not iuclnded in any of the foregoing 
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articles, which arise to five hundred thirty-nine 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three pounds. 

" We have laid these several particulars before 
your majesty in the shortest manner we have 
been able ; and, by an estimate grounded on the 
preceding facts, it does appear, that over and 
above the quotas on the part of Great Britain, 
answering to those contributed by your allies, 
more than nineteen millions have been expended 
by your majesty, during the course of this war, 
by way of surplusage, or exceeding in balance ; 
of which none of the confederates have furnished 
any thing whatsoever. 

" It is with very great concern that we find so 
much occasion given us, to represent hoM^ ill a 
use hath been made of your majesty's, and your 
dubjects' zeal for the common cause : that the in- 
terest of that cause has not been proportionably 
promoted by it, but others only have been eased 
at your majesty's, and your subjects' costs, and 
have been connived at in laying their part of the 
burden upon this kingdom, although they have, 
upon all accounts, been equally, and in most re- 
spects, much more nearly concerned than Bri- 
tain, in the issue of the war. We are persuaded, 
your majesty will think it pardonable m us, with 
some resentment, to complain of the little regard, 
which some of those, whom your majesty of late 
years intrusted, have shewn to the interest of 
their country, in giving way at least to such un- 
reasonable impositions upon it, if not in some 
measure contriving them; the course of which 
impositions has been so singular and extraordi- 
nary, that the more the wealth of this nation has 
been exhausted, and the more your majesty's 
arms have been attended with success, the hea- 
vier has been tl)e burden laid upon us ; while^ on 
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the other hand, the more vigorous your majesty's 
efforts have been, and the greater the advantages 
which have redounded thence to your allies, the 
more those allies have abated in the share of their 
expense. 

*' At the first entrance into this war, the com- 
mons were induced to exert themselves in the 
extraordinary manner they did, and to grant such 
large supplies, as had been unknown to former 
ages, in hopes thereby to prevent the mischiefs 
of a lingering war, and to bring that, in which 
they were necessarily engaged, to a speedy con- 
clusion: but they have been very unhappy in 
the event, while they have so much reason to 
suspect that what was intended to shorten the 
war, has proved the very cause of its long conti- 
nuance; for, those to wliom the profits of it have 
accrued, have been disposed not easily to forego 
them. And your majesty will thence discern tht 
true reason why so many have delighted in a rcar^ 
which brought in so rich a harvest yearly from Great 
Brittun. 

*' We are as far from desiring, as we know your 
majesty will be from concluding, any peace, but 
upon safe and honourable terms: and we are far 
from intending to excuse ourselves from raising 
all necessary and possible supplies, for an effec- 
tual prosecution of the war, till such a peace can 
be obtained. All that your faithful commons 
aim at, all that they wish, is an equal concurrence 
from the other powers, engaged in alliance with 
your majesty ; and a just application of what has 
been already gained from the enemy toward pro- 
moting the common cause. Several large coun- 
tries and territories have been restored to the 
house of Austria; such as, the kingdom of Naples^ 
the duchy of Milan^ and other places in Italy* 
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Others have been conquered, and added to their 
dominions; as the two electorates of Bavaria and 
Coiogn, the duchy of Mantua, and the bishopric 
of Liege. These, having been reduced, in a great 
measure, by our blood and treasure, may, we 
humbly conceive, with great reason, be claimed 
to come in aid toward carrying on the war in 
Spain. And therefore we make it our earnest re- 
quest to your majesty, that you will give instruc- 
tions to your ministers, to insist with the emperor, 
that the revenues of those several places, excep- 
ting only such a portion thereof as is necessary 
for their defence, be actually so applied. And as 
to the other parts of the war, to which your ma- 
jesty has obliged yourself by particular treaties 
to contribute, we humbly beseech your majesty, 
that you will be pleased to take effectual care, 
that your allies do perform their parts stipulated 
by those treaties; and that your majesty will, for 
the future, no otherwise furnish troops, or pay 
subsidies, than in proportion to what your allies 
shall actually furnish and pay. When this jus- 
tice is done to your majesty and to your people, 
there is nothing which your commons will not 
cheerfully grant, toward supporting your majesty 
in the cause in which you are engaged. And 
whatever farther shall appear to be necessary for 
carrying on the war, either at sea or land, we will 
effectually enable your majesty to bear your rea- 
sonable share, of any such expense ; and will spare 
no supplies which your subjects are able, witH 
their utmost efforts, to afford. 

" After having inquired into, and considered the 
state of the war, in which the part your majesty has 
borne, appears to have been not only superior/ to 
that of any one ally, but even equal to that of 
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the whole confederacy; your commons naturally 
inclined to hope, that they should find care had 
been taken of securing some particular advantages 
to Britain, in the terms of a future peace; such as 
might afford a prospect of making the nation 
amends, in time, for that immense treasure which 
has been expended, and those heavy debts which 
have been contracted, in the course of so long 
and burdensome a wan This reasonable expec- 
tation could no way have been better answered, 
than by some provision made for the farther se- 
curity, and the greater improvement of the com- 
merce of Great Britain. But we find ourselves 
so very far disappointed in these hopes, that, in a 
treaty not long since concluded between your 
majesty and the States-general, under colour of a 
mutual guarantee given for two points of the 
greatest importance to both nations, the Succes- 
Qion and the Barrier ; it appears, the interest of 
Great Britain has been not only neglected, but 
sacrificed; and that several articles in the said 
treaty are destructive to the trade and welfare of 
this kingdom, and therefore highly dishonourable 
to your majesty, 

" Your commons observe, in the first place, that 

several towns and places are, by virtue of this 

reaty, to be put into the hands of the States 

. General ; particularly Newport, Dendermondi 

1. d the castle of Ghent, which can in no sense be 

i''. ked upon as part of a barrier against France; 

I being the keys of the Netherlands toward 

' lin, must make the trade of your majesty's 

. cts in those parts precarious, and whenever 

. tates think fit, totally exclude them from it 

'\ » '•etended necessity of putting these places 

. ' e bands of Uie States-general, in order to 
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secure to them a communication with their bar- 
rier, mui^t appear vain and groundless; for, the 
sovereignty of the Low Countries being not to 
remain to an enemy, but to a friend and an ally, 
that communication must be always secure and 
uninterrupted ; beside that, in case of a rupture 
or an* attack, the States have full libertv allowed 
them to take possession of all the Spanisn Nether- 
lands, and therefore needed no particular stipula- 
tion for the towns above mentioned. 

" Having taken notice of this concession made 
to the States-general, for seizing upon the whole 
ten provinces; we cannot but observe to your 
majesty, that in the manner this article is framed, 
it is another dangerous circumstance which at- 
tends this treaty; for, had such a provision been 
poufined to the case of an apparent attack from 
■France only, the avowed design of this treaty had 
been fulfilled, and your majesty's instructions to 
your ambassador had been pursued : but this ne- 
cessary restriction has been omitted; and the 
same liberty is granted to the States, to take pos- 
session of all the Netherlands, whenever they 
shall think themselves attacked by any other 
neighbouring nation, as when they shall be in 
danger from France : so that, if it should at any 
time happen (which your commons are very un- 
willing to suppose) that they should quarrel even 
with your majesty, the riches, strength, and ad- 
vantageous situation of these countries, may be 
miade use of against yourself, without whose ge- 
nerous and powerful assistance, they had never 
been conquered. 

" To return to those ill consequences which re- 
late to the trade of your kingdoms. We beg 
leave to observe to your majesty, that though this 
treaty revives and renders your majesty a party 
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to the fourteenth and fifteenth articles of the 
treaty of Munster, by virtue of which the impo* 
sitions upon all goods and merchandises brought 
into the Spanish Low Countries by the sea, are 
to equal tnose laid on goods and merchandises 
imported by the Scheld, and the canals of Sass 
and Swyn, and other mouths of the sea adjoin- 
ing ; yet no care is taken to preserve that equa- 
lity, upon the exportation or those goods out of 
the Spanish provinces, into those countries and 
places which, by virtue of this treaty, are to be 
m possession of the States ; the consequence of 
which must in time be, and your commons are 
informed that in some instances it has already 
proved to be the case, that the impositions upon 
goods carried into those countries and places by 
the subjects of the States-general, will be taken 
off, while those upon the goods imported by your 
majesty's subjects remain : by which means, Great 
Britain will entirely lose this most beneficial 
branch of trade, which it has in all ages been pos- 
sessed of, even from the time when those coun- 
tries were governed by the house of Burgundy, 
one of the most ancient, as well as the most use- 
ful allies to the crown of England. 

" With regard to the other dominions and ter- 
ritories of Spain, your majesty's subjects have 
always been distinguished in their commerce with 
them; and, both by ancient treaties, and an un- 
interrupted custom, have enjoyed greater privi- 
leges and immunities of trade, than either the 
Hollanders, or any other nation whatsoever. 
And that wise and excellent treaty of the Grand 
AUiance, provides eflfectually for the security and 
continuance of these valuable privileges to Bri* 
tain, in such a manner, as that each nation might 
1)6 left at the end of war, upon the same foot as 
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it stood at the commencement of it. But this 
treaty we now complain of, instead of confirming 
your subjects' rights, surrenders and destroys 
them : for, although by the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth articles of the treaty of Munster, made 
between his Catholic majesty and the States-ge- 
neral, all advantages of trade are stipulated for 
and granted to the Hollanders, equal to what 
the English enjoyed ; yet, the crown of England 
not being a party to that treaty, the subjects of 
England have never submitted to those articles 
of it, nor even the Spaniards themselves ever ob- 
served them. But this treaty revives those ar- 
ticles in prejudice of Great Britain; and makes 
your majesty a party of them, and even a guaran- 
tee to the States-general; for privileges against 
your own people. 

" In how deliberate and extraordinary a man- 
ner your majesty *s ambassador consented to de- 
prive your subjects of their ancient rights, and 
your majesty of the power of procuring to them 
any new advantage, most evidently appears from 
his own letters, which^ by your majesty's direc- 
tions, have been laid before your commons: for, 
when matters of advantage to your majesty, and 
to your kingdom, had been offered, as proper to 
be made parts of this treaty, they were refused 
to be admitted by the States-general, upon this 
reason and principle : That nothing foreign to 
the guarantees of the succession and of the barrier, 
should be mingled with them. Notwithstanding 
which, the States-general had no sooner received 
notice of a treaty of commerce concluded between 
your majesty and the present emperor, but they 
departea from the rule proposed before, and in- 
sisted upon the article of which your commons 
now complain ; which article, your majesty's am- 
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bassador allowed of, although equally forfeigii ttf 
the succession or the barrier ; and althou^ hci 
had, for that reason, departed from other articles, 
which would have been for the service of his own 
country. 

" We have forborn to trouble your majesty with 
general observations upon this treaty, as it relates 
to, and affects the empire, and other parts of 
Europe. The mischiefs which arise from it to 
Great Britain are what only we have presumed 
humbly to represent to you, as they are very evi- 
dent and very great. And as it appears that the 
lord viscount Townshend had not any orders, or 
authority, for concluding several of those articles, 
which are most prejudicial to your majesty's sub- 
jects ; we have thought we could do no less than 
declare your said ambassador who negotiated and 
signed, and all others who advised the ratifying 
of this treaty, enemies to your majesty and your 
kingdom. 

" Upon these faithful informations and advices 
from your commons, we assure ourselves, your 
inajesty, in your great goodness to your people, 
will rescue them from those evils, which the 
private counsels of ill-designing men have expo- 
sed them to ; and that, in your great wisdom, you 
will find some means for explaming and amend- 
mg the several articles of this treaty, so as that 
they may consist with the interest of Great Britain, 
and with real and lasting friendship between your 
majesty and the States-seneral." 

Between the representation, and the first debates 
upon the subject of it, several weeks had passed; 
during which time the parliament had other mat- 
ters likewise before them, that deserve to be men- 
tioned. For, on the 9th of February was repealed 
the act for naturalizing foreign protestants, which 

1 
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had been passed under the last ministry, and, as 
many people thought, to very ill purposes. By 
this act, any foreigner, who would take the oaths 
to the government, and profess himself a protes- 
tant, of whatever denomination, was immediately 
naturalized, and had all the privileges of an English 
bom subject, at the expense of a shilling. Most 
protestants abroad diifer from us in the points of 
church government ; so that all the acquisitions 
by this act, would increase the number of dis- 
senters ; and therefore, the proposal that such 
foreigners should be obliged to conform to the 
established worship, was rejected. But, because 
several persons were fond of this project, as a thing 
that would be of mighty advantage to the king- 
dom, I shall say a few words upon it 

The maxim, " That people are the riches of a 
nation," has been crudely understood by many 
writers and reasoners upon that subject. There 
are several ways by which people are brought in- 
to a country. Sometimes a nation is invaded, and 
subdued ; and the conquerors seize the lands, and 
make the natives their under tenants or servants. 
Colonies have been always planted where the na- 
tives were driven out or destroyed, or the land 
uncidtivated and waste. In those countries, where 
the lord of the soil is master of the labour and 
liberty of his tenants, or of slaves bought by his 
money, men's riches are reckoned bjrthe number 
of their vassals. And sometimes, in governments 
newly instituted, where there are not people to 
till the groupd, many laws have been maide to 
encourage and allure numbers from the neigh- 
bouring countries. And in all these cases, the 
new comers have either lands allotted them, or 
are slaves to the proprietors. But to invite help- 
less families, by thousands, into a kingdom inha- 
bited like ours, without lands to give them, and 
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where the laws will not allow that they should ht 
part of the property as servants, is a wrong ap- 
plication ot the maxim : and the same thing, la 
great, as infants dropped at the doors, which arc 
only a burden and charge to the parish. The true 
way of multiplying mankind to public advantage^ 
in such a country as England, is, to invite from 
abroad only able handicraftsmen and artificers, or 
such who bring over a sufficient share of property 
to secure them from want; to enact and enforce 
sumptuary laws against luxury, and all excesses 
in clothing, furniture, and the like ; to encourage 
matrimony, and reward, as the Romans did, those 
who have a certain number of children. Whether 
bringing over the Palatines were a mere conse- 
quence of this law for a general naturalization; 
or whether, as many surmised, it had some other 
meaning; it appeared manifestly, by the issue^ 
that the public was a loser by every individual 
among them ; and that a kingdom can no more 
be the richer by such an importation, than a man 
can be fatter by a wen, which is unsightly and 
troublesome at best, and intercepts that nourish- 
ment, which would otherwise diffuse itself through 
the whole body. 

About a fortnight after, the commons sent up 
a bill for securing the freedom of parliaments, by 
limiting the number of members in that House, 
who should be allowed to possess employments 
under the crown, * Bills to the same effect, pro- 

* This self-denying ordinance easily passed through the House 
of Commons, where probably men wens ashamed of opposing it; 
and in such a temper were the Peers, in whose House ministry pro- 
posed to make the stand, that it was very likely to have passed 
there also. But an amendment was ingeniously thrown in, to sus- 
pend the operation of the proposed act until after the Queen's 
death ; so that it was evaded for the present, and never agaift re>> 
vivcd. 
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moted by both parties, had, after making the like 
progress, been rejected in former parliaments; the 
court and ministry, who will ever be against such 
a law, having usually a greater influence in the 
House of Lords; and so ithappened now. Although 
that influence were less, I am apt to think that 
such a law would be too thorough a reformation 
in one point, while we have so many corruptions 
in the rest; and perhaps the regulations already 
made on that article are suflScient, by which 
several employments incapacitate a man from 
being chosen a member, and all of them bring it 
to a new election. 

For my own part, when I consider the temper 
of particular persons, and by what maxims tney 
have acted (almost without exception) in their 
private capacities, I cannot conceive how such a 
Dill should obtain a majority, unless every man 
expected to be one of the fifty, which, I think was 
the limitation intended. 

About the same time, likewise, the House of 
Commons advanced one considerable step, toward 
securing us against farther impositions from our 
allies ; resolvmg that the additional forces should 
be continued ; but with a condition, that the 
Dutch should make good their propositions of 
three-fifths to two-fifths, which those confederates 
had so long, and in so great degree, neglected. 
The duke of Marlborough's deduction of two and 
a hdlfper cent, from the pay of the foreign troops, 
was also applied for carrying on the war. 

Lastly, within this period is to be included the 
act passed to prevent the disturbing those of the 
episcopal communion in Scotland, in the exercise 
of their religious worship, and in the use of the 
liturgy of the church of England. It is known 
enough, that the most considerable of the nobili- 

VOL. V. T 
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ty and gentry there, as well as great numbers of 
the people, dread the tyrannical discipline of those 
synods and presbyteries ; and at the same time, 
have the utmost contempt for the abilities and 
tenets of their teachers. It was besides thought 
an inequality, beyond all appearance of reason or 
justice, that dissenters of every denomination 
here, who are the meanest and most illiterate part 
among us, should possess a toleration by law, un- 
der colour of which they might, upon occasion, 
be bold enough to insult the religion established ; 
while those of the episcopal church in Scotland, 
groaned under a real persecution. The only 
specious objection against this bill was, that it 
set the religion by law in both parts of the island 
upon a difterent foot, directly contrary to the 
Union ; because, by an act passed this very ses- 
sion against occasional conformity, our dissenters 
were shut out from all employments. A petition 
from Carstairs, and other Scotch professors against 
this bill, was oifered to the House, but not accept- 
ed ; and a motion made by the other party, to re- 
ceive a clause, that should restrain all persons 
who have any office in Scotland, from going to 
episcopal meetings, passed in the negative. It h 
manifest, that the promoters of this clause were 
not moved by any regard for Scotland, which h 
by no means their favourite at present; only they 
hoped, that if it were made part of a law, it might 
occasion such a choice of representatives in both 
Houses, from Scotland, as would be a considerable 
strength to their faction here. But the proposition 
was in itself extremely absurd, that so many lords 
and other persons of distinction, who have great 
employments, pensions, posts in the army, and 
other places of profit, many of whom are in fre- 
quent or constant attendance at the court, and 

12 
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Utterly dislike their national way of worship, should 
be deprived of their liberty of conscience at home; 
not to mention those who are sent thither from 
hence, to take care of the revenue and other af- 
fairs, who would ill digest the changing of their 
religion for that of Scotland. 

With a farther view of favour toward the epis- 
copal clergy of Scotland, three members of that 
country were directed to bring in a bill, for re- 
storing the patrons to their ancient rights of pre- 
senting ministers to the vacant churches there; 
which the kirk, during the height of their power, 
had obtained for themselves. * And, to conclude 



* The Church of ScoUand viewed the bills for restoring to the 
gentry the right of patronage, and fur tolerating the exercise of 
the Episcopal persuasion, with great jealousy. The Reverend Mr 
William Carstares, who had been secretary to king William, and 
was principal of the College of Edinburgh, was deputed to go to 
London at the head of a commission of the church, to oppose 
the bills while in dependence. But he soon observed, that the 
tendency of the measures of government was likely to affect the 
church in a more vital manner. It had been proposed to discon- 
tinue her General Assemblies, or to prorogue them as soon as con- 
stituted, and in other respects materially to infringe upon her con- 
stitution. He therefore prudently compounded with administra- 
tion, and undertook to allay the ferment occasioned by the acts 
concerning patronage and toleration, on receiving an assurance 
that no further innovations should be made on the discipUne of 
the church of Scotland. His biographer has justly remarked, 
that these enactments, considered at the time as fatal to the in- 
terests of Presbytery in Scotland, have, upon experience, proved 
her best security. 

** Upon the one hand the act of toleration, by taking the wea- 
pon of offence out of the hands of the Presbyterians, removed the 
chief grounds of those resentments which the friends of prelacy 
entertained against them, and in a few years almost annihilated 
Episcopacy in Scotland. IJpon the other hand, the act restoring 
patronages, by restoring the nobility and gentlemen of property 
to their wonted influence in the settlement of the clergy, recon- 
ciled numbers of them to the established church, who had cou^i- 
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this subject at once, the queen, at the close of 
the session, commanded Mr Secretary St John to 
acquaint the House, " That, pursuant to their ad- 
dress, the profits arising from the bishops estates 
in Scotland, which remained in the crown, should 
be applied to the support of such of the episco- 
pal clergy there, as would take the oaths to her 
majesty." 

Nothing could more amply justify the pro- 
ceedings of the queen and her ministers, for two 
years past, than that famous representation above 
at large recited: the unbiassed wisdom of the na- 
tion, after the strictest enquiry, confirming those 
facts upon which her majesty's counsels were 
grounded: and many persons, who were before 
inclined to believe that the allies and the late 
ministry had been too much loaded by the malice, 
misrepresentations, or ignofance of writers, who 
were now fully convinced of their mistake by so 
great an authority. Upon this occasion I cannot 
forbear doing justice to Mr St John, who had 
been secretary at war for several years, under the 
former administration, where he had the advan- 
tage of observing how affairs were managed both 
at home and abroad. He was one of those who 
shared in the present treasurer's fortune, resigning 
up his employment at the same time; and upon 
that minister's being again taken into favour, this 
gentleman was some time after made secretary 
of state. There he began afresh, by the oppor- 



vcd the roost violent prejudices to that mode of election, and against 
the Presbyterian clergy, who were settled upon iu It is an in- 
contestable fact, that from the date of these two acts the church 
of Scotland has enjoyed a tranquillity, to which she was an utter 
stranger before." Life of Carstares, prefixed to Carstares's 
State PaperSj p. S5» 
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tunities of his station, to look into past miscar- 
riages ; and by the force of an extraordinary genius, 
and application to public affairs, joined with an 
invfncible eloquence, laid open the scene of mis- 
carriages and corruptions, through the whole 
course of the war, m so evident a manner, that 
the House of Commons seemed principally direc- 
ted in their resolutions, upon this inquiry, by his 
information and advice. In a short time after 
the representation was published, there appeared 
a memorial in the Dutch gazette, as by order of 
the States, reflecting very much upon the said re- 
presentation, as well as the resolutions on which 
it was founded, pretending to deny some of the 
facts, and to extenuate others. This memorial, 
translated into English, a common writer of news 
had the boldness to insert in one of his papers. 
A complaint being made thereof to the House of 
Commons, they voted the pretended memorial 
to be a false, scandalous, malicious libel, and or- 
dered the printer to be taken into custody. * 

It was the misfortune of the ministers, that 
while they were baited by their professed adver- 
saries of the discontented faption, acting in con- 
federacy with emissaries of foreign powers, to 
break the measures her majesty had taken toward 
a peace, they met, at the same time, with fre- 
quent diflSculties from those who agreed and en- 
gaged with them to pursue the same general end, 
but sometimes disapproved the methods as too 
slack and remiss, or in appearance now and then, 
perhaps, a little dubious. In the first session of 



* The paper appeared in the Daily Courant of 7th April, for 
which Samuel Buckley, the writer and printer, was ordered by 
the House of Commons to be taken into custody. 
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this parliament, a considerable number of gentle- 
men, all members of the House of Commons, be- 
gan to meet by themselves, and consult what 
coursp they ought to steer in this new world. 
They intended to revive a new country party in 
parliament, which might, as in former times, op- 
pose the court in any proceedings they disliked. 
The whole body was of such who profess what is 
commonly called high-church principles; upon 
which account they were irreconcileable enemies 
to the late ministry, and all its adherents. On the 
other side, considering the temper of the new 
men in power, that they were persons who had 
formerly moved between the two extremes, those 
gentlemen who were impatient for an entire 
change, and to see all their adversaries laid at 
once as low as the dust, began to be apprehen- 
sive that the w^ork would be done by halves. But 
the juncture of affairs at that time, both at home 
and abroad, would by no means admit of the least 
precipitation, although the queen and her first 
minister had been disposed to it ; which certain- 
ly they were not. Neither did the court seem at 
all uneasy at this league, formed in appearance 
against it, but composed of honest gentlemen, 
who wished well to their country, in which both 
were entirely agreed, although they might differ 
about the means ; or, if such a society should be- 
gin to grow resty, nothing was easier than to di-? 
vide them, and render all their endeavours inef- 
fectual. * 

But in the course of that first session, many of 
this society became gradually reconciled to the 
new ministry, whom they found to be greatef 



* See Letter to the October Club, vol. iv. 
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objects of the common enemy's hatred than them- 
selves; and the attempt of Guiscard, as it gained 
farther time for deferring the disposal of employ- 
ments, so it much endeared that person to the 
kingdom, who was so near falling a sacrifice to 
the safety of his country. Upon the last session, 
of which I am now writing, this October Club 
(as it was called) renewed their usual meetings ; 
but were now very much altered from their ori- 
ginal institution, and seemed to have wholly 
dropped the design, as of no farther use. They 
saw a point carried in the House of Lords against 
the court, that would end in the ruin of the king- 
dom; and they observed the enemy's whole ar- 
tillery directly levelled at the treasurer's head. 
In short, the majority of the club had so good an 
understanding with the great men at court, that 
two of the latter, * to show to the world how fair 
a correspondence there was between the court 
and country party, consented to be at one of 
their dinners; but this intercourse had an event 
very different from what was expected : for im- 
mediately the more zealous members of that so- 
ciety broke off from the rest, and composed a 
new one, made up of gentlemen, who seemed to 
expect little of the court ; and perhaps with a 
mixture of others, who thought themselves dis- 
appointed, or too long delayed, t Many of these 
were observed to retain an incurable jealousy of 
the treasurer; and to interpret all delays, which 
they could not comprehend, as a reserve of fa- 



* Mr St John and Mr Bromley. 

t This was called the March Club, but did not long subsist. It 
seems probable, that it included those Tories, whose principles 
went the length of Jacobitismt 
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vour in this minister, to the persons and princi- 
ples of the abandoned party. 

Upon an occasion offered about this time, some 
persons, out of distrust to the treasurer, endea- 
voured to obtain a point which could not have 
been carried without putting all into confusion. 
A bill was brought into the House of Commons, 
appointing commissioners to examine into the 
value of all lands, and other interests granted by 
the crown, since the 13th day of February, 1688, 
and upon what considerations such grants had 
been made. The united country interest in the 
House was extremely set upon passing the bill. 
They had conceived an opinion, from former pre- 
cedents, that the court would certainly oppose 
all steps toward a resumption of grants; and 
those who were apprehensive that the treasurer 
inclined the same way, proposed the bill should 
be tacked to another, for raising a fund by duties 
upon soap and paper ; w hich has been always im- 
puted, whether justly or not, as a favourite ex- 
pedient of those called the Tory party. At the 
same time it was very well known, that the House 
of Lords had made a fixed and unanimous resolu- 
tion against giving their concurrence to the pas- 
sing of such united bills : so that the consequen- 
ces of this project must have been, to bring the 
ministry under difficulties, to stop the necessary 
supplies, and endanger the good correspondence 
between both Houses : notwithstanding all which, 
the majority carried it for a tack ; and the com- 
mittee was instructed accordingly to make the 
two bills into one : whereby the worst that could 
happen would have followed, if the treasurer had 
not convinced the warm leaders in this affair, by 
undeniable reasons, that the means they were 
using would certainly disappoint the end; that 
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neither himself, nor any other of the queen's ser- 
vants, were at all against this inquiry; and he 
Eromised his utmost credit to help forv^'^ard the 
ill in the House of Lords. He prevailed at last 
to have it sent up single ; but their lordships 
gave it another kind of reception. Those who 
were of the side opposite to the court, withstood 
it to a man, as in a party case : among the rest, 
some were personally concerned, and others by 
friends and relations, which they supposed a suf- 
ficient excuse to be absent, or dissent. Even 
those whose grants were antecedent to this in- 
tended inspection, began to be alarmed, as men 
whose neighbours houses are on fire. A shew of 
zeal for the late king's honour, occasioned many 
reflections upon the date of this inquiry, whicn 
was to commence with his reign : and the earl of 
Nottingham, who had now flung away the mask 
which he had lately pulled ofl^, like one who had 
no other view but that of vengeance against the 
queen and her friends, acted consistently enough 
with his desi^, by voting as a lord against the 
bill, after he had directed his son in the House of 
Commons to vote for the tack. 

Thus miscarried this popular bill for appoint- 
ing commissioners to examine into royal grants ; 
but whether those chiefly concerned, did rightly 
consult their own interest, has been made a ques- 
tion, which perhaps time will resolve. It was 
agreed, that the queen, by her own authority, 
might have issued out a commission for such an 
inquiry; and every body believed that the inten- 
tion of the parliament was, only to tax the grants 
with about three years purchase, and at the same 
time establish the proprietors in possession of the 
remainder for ever ; so that, upon the whole, the 
grantees would have been great gainers by such 
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an act, since the titles of those lands, as they 
stood then, were hardly of half value with others, 
cither for sale or settlement. Besides, the ex- 
ample of the Irish forfeitures might have taught 
these precarious owners, that when the House of 
Commons has once engaged in a pursuit, which 
they think is right, although it be stopped or sus- 
pended for a while, they will be sure to renew it 
upon every opportunity that offers, and seldom 
fail of success : for instance, if the resumption 
should happen to be made part of a supply, which 
can be easily done without the objection of a 
tack, the grantees might possibly then have much 
harder conditions given them ; and I do not see 
how they could prevent it. Whether the resu- 
ming of royal grants be consistent with good po- 
licy or justice, would be too long a disquisition; 
besides, the profusion of kings is not likely to be 
a grievance for the future, because there have 
been laws since made to provide against that evil, 
or indeed rather because the crown has nothing 
left to give away. But the objection made against 
the date of the intended inquiry, was invidious 
and trifling; for King James II. made very few 
grants ; he was a better manager, and squander- 
ing was none of his faults ; whereas the late king, 
who came over here a perfect stranger to our 
laws and to our people, regardless of posterity, 
wherein he was not likely to survive, thought he 
could no way better strengthen a new title, than 
by purchasing friends at the expense of every 
thing which was in his power to part with. 

The reasonableness of uniting to a money bill 
one of a different nature, which is usually called 
tacking, has been likewise much debated, and will 
admit of argument enough. In ancient times, 
when a parliament was held, the Commons first 
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proposed their grievances to be redressed, and 
then gave their aids ; so that it was a perfect bar- 
gain between the king and the subject. This 
fully answered the ends of tacking. Aids were 
then demanded upon occasions which would hard- 
ly pass at present; such, for instance, as those 
K)r making the king's son a knight, marrying his 
eldest daughter, and some others of the like sort. 
Most of the money went into the king's coffers, 
for his private use ; neither was he accountable 
for any part of it. Hence arose the form of the 
king's tnanking his subjects for their benevo- 
lence, when any subsidies, tenths, or fifteenths, 
were given him. But the supplies now granted 
are of another nature, and cannot be properly 
called a particular benefit to the crown, because 
they are all appropriated to their several uses ; so 
that, when the House of Commons tack to a mo- 
ney bill, what is foreign and hard to be digested, 
if it be not passed, they put themselves and their 
country in as great difficulties as the prince. * 
On the other side, there have been several regu- 
lations made, through the course of time, in par- 
liamentary proceedings ; among which it is grown 
a rule, that a bill once rejected shall not be 
brought up again the same session ; whereby the 
Commons seem to have lost the advantage of 
purchasing a redress of their grievances by grant- 
ing supplies, which, upon some emergencies, has 
put them upon this expedient of tacking ; so that 



* The power of the Commons to refuse supplies, or to clog 
them with conditions, is in theory one of the grand barriers of Bri- 
tish freedom ; but in practice^ a check which must in its opera* 
tion disjoint the whole system of executive go vemmenti is tQo vio- 
lent a remedy to be used, and would only be the signal of a civil 
irar. 
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there is more to be said on each side of the case, 
than is convenient for me to trouble the reader 
or myself in deducing. 

Among the matters of importance during this 
session, we may justly number the proceedings 
of the House of Commons with relation to the 
press ; since her majesty's message to the House, 
of January the seventeenth, concludes with a pa- 
raOTaph, representing the great licenses taken in 
publishing false and scandalous libels, such as are 
a reproach to any government ; and recommend- 
ing to them to find a remedy equal to the mischief. 
The meaning of these words in the message seems 
to be confined to those weekly and daily papers 
and pamphlets, reflecting upon the persons and 
the management of the ministry. But the House 
of Commons, in their address which answers this 
message, make an addition of the blasphemies 
against God and religion ; and it is certain, that 
nothing would be more for the honour of the 
legislature, than some effectual law for putting a 
stop to this universal mischief; but as the person* 
who advised the queen in that part of her mes- 
sage, had only then in his thoughts the redres- 
sing of th^ political and factious libels, I think he 
ought to have taken care, by his great credit in 
the House, to have proposed some ways by which 
that evil might be removed ; the law for taxing 
single papers having produced a quite contrary 
effect, as was then foreseen by many persons, and 
has since been found true by experience. For 
the adverse party, full of rage and leisure since 
their fall, and unanimous in defence of their 
cause, employ a set of writers by subscription, 



* Mr Secretary St John. 
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who are well versed in all the topics of defama- 
tion, and have a style and genius levelled to the 
generality of readers ; while those who would 
draw their pens on the side of their prince and 
country, are discouraged by this tax, which ex- 
ceeds the intrinsic value both of the materials 
and the work ; a thing, if I be not mistaken, 
without example. * 

It must be acknowledged, that the bad prac- 
tices of printers have been such, as to deserve 
the severest animadversions of the public ; and it 
is to be wished, the party quarrels of the pen 
were always managed with decency and truth ; 
but, in the mean time, to open the mouths of our 
enemies, and shut our own, is a turn of politics 
that wants a little to be explained. Perhaps the 
ministry now in possession, because they are in 
possession, may despise such trifles as this ; and 
It is not to be denied, that acting as they do upon 
a national interest, they may seem to stand in 
less need of such supports, or may safely fling 
them down as no longer necessary. But, if the 
leaders of the other party had proceeded by this 
maxim, their power would have been none at all, 
or of very short duration ; and had not some ac- 
tive pens fallen in to improve the good disposi- 
tions of the people upon the late change, and con- 
tinued since to overthrow the falsehood plentiful- 
ly, and sometimes not unplausibly, scattered by 
the adversaries, I am very much in doubt whether 
those at the helm would now have reason to be 



* The Dean might have added, that as opposition affords infi- 
nitely better openings for the exercise of [personal satire, and inlro- 
dnction of secret history, the pieces which are highest seasoned 
with these popular ingredients, will always be most acceptable !• 
the public. 
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pleased with their success. A particular person 
may with more safety despise the opinion of the 
vulgar, because it does a wise man no real harm 
or good, but the administration a great deal ; and 
whatever side has the sole management of the 
pen, will soon find hands enough to write down 
their enemies, as low as they please. If the peo- 
ple had no other idea of those whom her majesty 
trusts in her greatest affairs, than what is convey- 
ed by the passions of such as would compass sea 
and land for their destruction ; what could they 
expect, but to be torn in pieces by the rage of 
the multitude ? How necessary therefore was it, 
that the world should, from time to time, be un- 
deceived by true representations of persons and 
facts, whicn have kept the kingdom steady to its 
interests, agninst all the attacks of a cunning and 
virulent faction ! * 

However, the mischiefs of the press were too 
exorbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax 
upon the smaller papers ; and a bill for a much 
more effectual regulation of it, was brought into 
the House of Commons, but so late in the session 
that there was no time to pass it ; for there has 
hitherto always appeared an unwillingness to 
cramp overmuch the liberty of the press, whe- 
ther, from the inconveniencies apprehended from 
doing too much, or too little ; or whether, the be- 
nefit proposed by each party to themselves, from 
the service of their writers toward the recover- 
ing or preserving of power, be thought to out- 
weigh the disadvantages. However it came about, 
this affair was put oft from one week to another. 



* In this paragraph Swift may be properly said to plead hift own 
cause, since his ready and animated publications were no smaH 
support to the Tory administration. 
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and the bill not brought into the House till the 
8th of June. It was committed three days, and 
|:hen heard of no more. In this bill there was a 
clause inserted, (whether industriously with de- 
sign to overthrow it,) that the author's name and 
place of abode should be set to every printed 
book, pamphlet, or paper ; to which I believe no 
man, who has the least regard to learning, would 
give his consent ; for beside the objection to this 
clause from the practice of pious men, who, in 
publishing excellent writings for the service of 
religion, have chosen, out of an humble Christian 
spint, to conceal their names ; it is certain that 
all persons of true genius or knowledge, have an 
invmcible modesty and suspicion of themselves, 
upon their first sending their thoughts into the 
world ; and that those who are dull or superficial, 
void of all taste and judgment, have dispositions 
directly contrary : so that, if this clause had been 
made part of a law, there would have been an 
end, in all likelihood, of any valuable production 
for the future, either in wit or learning : and that 
insufferable race of stupid people, who are now 
every day loading the press, would then reign 
alone, in time destroy our very first principles of 
reason, and introduce barbarity among us, which 
it already kept out with so much difficulty by so 
few hands. 

Having given an account of the several steps 
made toward a peace, from the first overtures be- 
gun by France, to the commencement of the se- 
cond session j I shall, in the Fourth Book, relate 
the particulars of this great negociation, from the 

Eeriod last mentioned to the present time ; and 
ecause there happened some passages in both 
Houses, occasioned by the treaty, I shall take no- 
tice of them under that head. There only re- 
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mains to be mentioned one affair of another na- 
ture, which the lords and commons took into 
their cognizance, after a very different manner, 
wherewith I shall close this part of my subject. 

Tlie sect of quakers among us, whose system 
of religion, first founded upon enthusiasm, has 
been many years growing into a craft, held it an 
unlawful action to take an oath to a magistrate. 
This doctrine was taught them by the authot of 
their sect, from a literal application of the text, 
" Swear not at all;" but, being a body of people 
wholly turned to trade and commerce of all kinds, 
they round themselves, on many occasions, depri- 
ved of the benefit of the law, as well as of voting 
at elections, by a foolish scruple, which their ob- 
stinacy would not suffer them to get over. To 
prevent this inconvenience, these people had cre- 
dit enough in the late reign to have an act passed, 
that their solemn affirmation and declaration 
should be accepted, instead of an oath in the 
usual form. The great concern in those times 
was, to lay all Teligion upon a level ; in order to 
which, this maxim was advanced, " That no man 
ought to be denied the liberty of serving his 
country, upon account of a different belief in spe- 
culative opinions ;" under which term some peo- 
ple were apt to include every doctrine of Christi- 
anity. However, this act in favour of the Quakers 
was only temporary, in order to keep them in 
constant dependence ; and expired of course after 
a certain term, if it were not continued. Those 
people had, therefore, very early in the session, 
offered a petition to the House of Commons, for 
a continuance of the act, which was not suffered 
to be brought up. Upon this, they applied them- 
selves to the Lords ; who passed a bill according* 
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ly, and sent it down to the commons, where it 
was not so much as allowed a first reading. 

And indeed, it is not easy to conceive, upon 
what motives, the legislature of so great a king- 
dom could descend so low, as to be ministerial 
and subservient to the caprices of the most ab- 
surd heresy that ever appeared in the world ; and 
this in a point, where those deluding or deluded 
people stand singular from all the rest of man- 
kind, who live under civil government : but the 
designs of in aspiring party, at thstt time, were 
not otherwise to be compassed, than by under- 
taking any thing that would humble and mortify 
the church ; and I am fully convinced, that if a 
set of sceptic philosophers (who profess to doubt 
of every thing) had been then among us, and 
mingled their tenets with some corruptions of 
Christianity, they might have obtained the same 
privilege ; and that ^ la\V would have been en- 
acted, whereby the solemn doubt of the people 
dalled sceptics, should have been accepted, m- 
stead of an oath in the usual form : so absurd are all 
maxims formed upon the inconsistent principles 
of faction, when once they are brought to be ex- 
amined by the standard of truth and reason. 
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We left the plenipotentiaries of the allies, and 
those of the enemy, preparing to assemble at 
Utrecht on the first of January, N. S. in order to 
form a congress for negotiating a general peace ; 
wherein, although the ,Dutch had made a mighty 
merit of their compliance with the queen, yet 
they set all their instruments at work, to inflame 
both Houses against her majesty's measures. M. 
Bothmar, the Hanover envoy, took care to print 
and disperse his memorial, of which I have for- 
merly spoken : Hoffman, the emperor's resident, 
was soliciting for a yacht and convoys to bring 
over prince Eugene at this juncture, fortified, as 
it was given out, with great proposals from the 
Imperial court: the earl of Nottingham became a 
convert, for reasons already mentioned; money 
was distributed where occasion required; and the 
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dukes of Somerset and Marlborough, together 
with the earl of Godolphin, had put themselves 
at the head of their junto and tneir adherents, 
in order to attack the court. Some days after the 
vote passed the House of Lords for admitting into 
the address the earl of Nottingham's clause, against 
any peace without Spain ; M. Buys, the Dutch 
envoy, who had been aeep in all the consultations 
with the discontented party for carrying that 
point, was desired to meet with the lord privy seal, 
the earl of Dartmouth, and Mr Secretary St John, 
in order to sign a treaty between the queen and 
the States, to subsist after a peace. There the 
envoy took occasion to expostulate upon the ad- 
vantages stipulated for Britain with France: said, 
*^ It was his opinion, that those ministers ought, 
in respect of the friendship between both nations, 
to acquaint him what these advantages were; and 
that he looked upon his country to be entitled by 
treaty, to share them equally with us ; that there 
was now another reason why we should be more 
disposed to comply with him upon this head; for, 
since the late resolution of the House of Lords, he 
took it for granted, it would be a dangerous step 
in us to give Spain to a prince of the house of 
Bourbon ; and therefore that we should do well 
to induce the States, by such a concession, to help 
us out of this difficulty." 

Mr St John made answer, " That there was 
not a man in the queen's council capable of so 
base a thought : That if Buys had any thing to 
complain of, which was injurious to Holland, or 
justly tending to hurt the ko<^^ correspondence 
between us and the States, he was conndent her 
majesty would at all times be ready to give it up; 
but that the ministers scorned to screen them- 
selves at the expense of their country : That the 
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resolution Buys mentioned was chiefly owing to 
foreign ministers intermeddling in our affairs, and 
would perhaps have an effect the projectors did 
not foresee : That if the peace became impracti- 
cable, the House of Commons would certainly put 
the war upon another foot; and reduce the public 
expense within such a compass, as our treaties 
required in the strictest sense, and as our present 
condition would admit, leaving the partizans for 
war to supply the rest." 

Although the secretary believed this answer 
would put an end to such infamous proposals, it 
fell out otherwise; for, shortly after, M. Buys 
applied himself to the treasurer, promising to un- 
dertake, " That his masters should give up the 
article of Spain, provided they might share with 
us in the assiento for negroes." To which the 
treasurer's answer was short, " That he would 
rather lose his head than consent to such an offer." 

It is manifest by this proceeding, that whatever 
schemes were forming here at home, in this junc- 
ture, by the enemies to the peace, the Dutch only 
designed to fall in with it, as far as it would an- 
swer their own account; and by a strain of the 
lower politics, wherein they must be allowed to 
excel every country in Christendom, lay upon the 
watch for a good bargain, by taking advantage of 
the distress, they themselves had brought upon 
their nearest neighbour and ally. 

But the queen highly resented this indignity 
from a republic, upon whom she had conferred so 
many obligations. She could not endure that the 
Dutch should employ their instruments to act in 
confederacy with a cabal of factious people, who 
were prepared to sacrifice the safety of their 
prince and country, to the recovery of that 
power, they had so long possessed and abused. 
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Her majesty knew very well, that, whatever were 
the mistaken, or affected opinion of some people 
at home, upon the article of Spain, it was a point 
the States liacl long given up ; who had very 
openly told our ministry, " That the war in that 
country was only our concern, and what their re- 
public had nothing to do with." It is true, the 
party-leaders were equally convinced that the re- 
covery of Spain was impracticable; but many 
things may be excused in a professed adversary 
fallen under a disgrace, which are highly crimi- 
nal in an ally, upon whom we are that very in- 
stant conferring new favours. Her majesty tnere- 
fore thought it high time to exert herself, and at 
length put a stop to foreign influence upon Bri- 
tish counsels; so that, after the ^arl of Notting- 
ham's clause against any peace without Spain was 
carried in the House of Lords, directions were 
immediately sent to the earl of Strafford at the 
Hague, to inform the Dutch, " That it was ob- 
tained by a trick, and would consequently turn 
to the disappointment and confusion of the con- 
trivers and the actors." He was likewise in- 
structed to be very dry and reserved to the pen- 
sionary and Dutch ministers; to let them know, 
•* The queen thought herself ill-treated; and that 
they would soon hear what effect3 those measures 
-would have upon a mild and good temper, wrought 
up to resentment by repeated provocations ; That 
the States might have the war continued, if they 
pleased; but that th^ queen would not be forced 
to carry it on after their manner; nor* would suf- 
fer them to make her pe^ce, or to settle the in- 
terests of her kingdoms." 

To others in Holland, who appeared to be more 
moderate, the earl was directed to say, " That 
the States were upon a wrong scent; That theif 
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minister here mistook every thing that we had 
promised : That we would perform all they could 
reasonably ask from us, in relation to their bar- 
rier and their trade : and that Mons. Buys dealt 
very unfairly, if he had not told them as much : 
but that Britain, proceeding in some respects up- 
on a new scheme of politics, would no longer 
struggle for impossibilities, nor be amused by 
words : That our people came more and more to 
their senses; and that the single dispute now 
was, whether the Dutch would join with a fac- 
tion against the queen, or with the nation for her." 
The court likewise resolved to discourage 
prince Eugene from his Journey to England, 
which he was about this time undertaking, and 
of which I have spoken before. He was told, 
^* That the queen wanted no exhortations to car- 
ry on the war; but the project of it should be 
agreed abroad, upon which her majesty's resolu- 
tions might soon be signified : and, until she saw 
what the emperor and allies were ready to do, 
she would neither promise nor engage for any 
thing." At the same time, Mr St John told Hoft- 
man, the emperor's resident here, " That, if tho 
prince had a mind to divert himself in London, 
the ministers would do their part to entertain 
him, and be sure to trouble him with no manner 
of business." 

This coldness retarded the prince's journey for 
some days ; but did not prevent it, although he 
had a second message by the queen's order, with 
this farther addition, ^^ That his name had lately 
been made use of, on many occasions, to create 
ferment, and stir up sedition ; and that her ma- 
jesty judged it would be neither safe for him, nor 
convenient for her, that he should come over at 
this time.'' But all would not do ; it was enough 
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that the queen did not absolutely forbid him : and 
the party-confederates, both foreign and domestic, 
thought his presence would be highly necessary 
for their service. 

Toward the end of December, the lord privy- 
seal set out for Holland. He was ordered to 
stop at the Hague, and, in conjunction with the 
earl of Strafford, to declare to the States, in her 
majesty's name, " Her resolutions to conclude no 
peace, wherein the allies in general, and each con- 
federate in particular, might not find their ample 
security, and their reasonable satisfaction : That 
she was ready to insist upon their barrier, and 
advantages in their trade, in the manner the States 
themselves should desire ; and to concert with 
them such a plan of treaty, as both powers might 
be under mutual engagements never to recede 
from: That nothing could be of greater importance 
than for the ministers of Great Britain and Hol- 
land to enter the congress under the strictest ties 
of confidence, and entirely to concur throughout 
the course of these negotiations; to which purpose 
it was her majesty's pleasure, that their lordsnips 
should adjust with the Dutch ministers the best 
manner and method for opening and carrying on 
the conferences, and declare themselves instruct- 
ed to communicate freely their thoughts and 
measures to the plenipotentiaries of the States, 
who, they hoped, had received the same instruc- 
tions." 

Lastly, the two lords were to signify to the 
pensionary and the other ministers, " That her 
majesty's preparations for the next campaign, 
were carried on with all the dispatch and vigour 
the present circumstances would allow : and to 
insist, that the same might be done by the States ; 
and that both powers should join in pressing the 
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emperor, and other allies, to make greater efforts 
than they had hitherto done; without which the 
war must languish, and the terms of peace become 
every day more disadvantageous." 

The two British plenipotentiaries went to 
Utrecht with very large instructions ; and after 
the usual manner, were to make much higher de- 
mands from France (at least in behalf of the allies) 
than they could have any hope to obtain. The 
sum of what they had in charge, beside matter of 
form, was, to concert with the ministers of the 
several powers engaged against France, " That 
all differences arising among them should be ac- 
commodated between themselves, without suf- 
fering the French to interfere : That whatever 
were proposed to France by a minister of the al- 
liance, should be backed by the whole confeder- 
acy : That a time might be fixed for the conclu- 
sion, as there had been for the commencement of 
the treaty." Spain was to be demanded out of 
the hands of the Bourbon family, as the most ef- 
fectual means for preventing the union of that 
kingdom with France; and whatever conditions 
the allies could agree upon, for hindering that 
union, their lordships were peremptorily to in-r 
sist on. 

As- to the interests of each ally in particular, 
the plenipotentiaries of Britain were to demand 
^* Strasburgh, the fortof Kehl with its dependen- 
cies, and the town of Brisac with its territory, 
for the emperor : That France should possess Al- 
satia, according to the treaty of Westphalia, with 
the right of the prefecture only over the ten. im-» 
perial cities in that country: That the fortificar 
tions of the said ten cities be put into the con- 
dition they were in at the time of the said treaty, 
except Landau, which was to be demanded fof^ 
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the emperor and empire, with liberty of demo* 
lishing the fortifications : That the French king 
should, at a certain time, and at his own expense, 
demolish the fortresses of Hunningen, NewBrisac, 
and Fort Lewis, never to be rebuilt. 

" That the town and fortress of Rhinfelt should 
be demanded for the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
until that matter be otherwise settled. 

** That the chuise relating to religion, in the 
fourth article of the treaty of Ryswick, and con- 
trary to that of Westphalia, should be annulled ; 
and the state of religion in Germany restored to 
the tenor of the treaty of Westphalia. 

" That France should acknowledge the king 
of Prussia, and give him no disturbance in Neuf- 
chatel and Valengin. 

" That the principality of Orange, and other 
estates belonging to the late king William, should 
be restored, as law should direct. 

" That the duke of Hanover should be acknow 
ledged elector. 

" That the king of Portugal should enjoy all 
the advantages stipulated between him and the 
allies. 

*^ That the States should have for their barrier 
Fumes, Fort Knock, Menin, Ipres, Lisle, Tour-r 
nay, Cond6, Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Douay, 
Bethune, Avie, St Venant, and Bouchain, with 
their cannon, &c. : That the French king should 
restore all the places belonging to Spain, now, or 
during this war, in his possession, in the Netherr 
lands: That such part of them as should be thought 
fit, might be allowed likewise for a barrier to the 
States: That France should grant the tariff of 
1664 to tne States ; and exemption of fifty pence 
per tun upon Dutch goods trading to that kingr 
dom ; But that these articles in favour of . the 

rr ■ . . . • i 
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States should not be concluded, till the barrier- 
treaty were explained to the queen's satisfaction. 

" That the duke of Savoy should be put in pos- 
session of all taken from him in this war, and en- 
joy the places yielded to him by the emperor and 
other allies: That France should likewise yield to 
him Exilles, Fenestrilles, Chaumont, the valley 
of Pregata, and the land lying between Piedmont 
and Mount Genu. 

" That the article about the demolishing of 
Dunkirk should be explained/' 

As to Britain; the plenipotentiaries were to 
insert, " That Nieuport, Dendermond, Ghent, 
and all places which appear to be a barrier ra- 
ther against England tnan France, should either 
not be given to the Dutch, or at least in such a 
manner as not to hinder the queen's subjects free 
passage to and from the Low Countries. 

" That the seventh article of the Barrier-treaty, 
which empowers the States, in case of an attack, 
to put troops at discretion in all the places of the 
Low Countries, should be so explained as to be 
understood only of an attack from France. 

^^ That Britain should trade to the Low Coun- 
tries with the same privileges as the States them- 
selves. 

^^ That the most Christian king should acknow- 
ledge the succession of Hanover, and immediately 
oblige the pretender to leave France; and that 
the said king should promise, for himself and his 
heirs, never to acknowledge any person for king 
or queen of England, otherwise than according to 
the settlements now in force. 

'^ That a treaty of commerce should be com- 
menced, as soon as possible, between France and 
Britain ; and in the mean time, the necessary 
points relating to it be settled. 
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*• That the isle of St Christopher's should be 
surrendered to the queen, Hudson*s Bay restored, 
Placentia and the whole island of Newfoundland 
yielded to Britain by the most Christian king : 
who was likewise to quit all claim to Nova Scotia 
and Annapolis Royal. 

'^ That Gibraltar and Minorca should be annex- 
ed to the British crown. 

" That the assiento should be granted to Bri- 
tain for thirty years, with the same advantage as 
to France ; with an extent of ground on the ri- 
ver of Plata, for keeping and refreshing the ne* 
groes. 

^' That Spain should grant to the subjects of 
Britain, as large privileges as to any other nation 
whatsoever ; as likewise an exemption of duties, 
amounting to an advantage of at least fifteen per 
cent. 

^^ That satisfaction should be demanded for 
what should appear to be justly due to her majes- 
ty, from the Emperor and the States. 

** Lastly, That the plenipotentiaries should con- 
sult with those of the protestant allies, the most 
effectual methods for restoring the protestants of 
France to their religious and civil liberties, and 
for the immediate release of those who are now 
in the galleys." 

What part of these demands were to be insist- 
ed on, and what were to be given up, will appear 
by the sequel of this negociation. But there was 
no difficulty of moment enough to retard the 
peace, except a method for preventing the union 
of France and Spain under one prince, and the 
settling the barrier for Holland ; which last, as 
claimed by the States, could, in prudence and 
safety, be no more allowed by us than by France. 

The States General having appointed Mons. 
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Buys to be one of their plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, that minister left England a few days 
after the lord privy-seal. In his last conference 
with the lords of the council, he absolutely de- 
clared, " That his masters had done their utmost, 
both by sea and land : that it was unreasonable 
to expect more: that they had exceeded their 
proportion, even beyond Britain; and that as to 
the emperor and other allies, he knew no expe- 
dient left for making them act with more vigour, 
than to pursue them with pathetical exhorta- 
tionsJ' 

This minister was sent over hither, instructed 
and empowered by halves. The ferment raised 
by the united endeavours of our party leaders, 
among whom he was a constant fellow-labourer 
to the utmost of his skill, had wholly confounded 
him ; and, thinking to take the advantage of ne- 

f3ciating \r^l\ for Holland, at the expense of 
ritain, he acted but ill for his own country, and 
worse for the common cause. However, the 
queen's ministers and he parted with the greatest 
civility; and her majesty's present was double 
the value of what is usual to the character he 
bore. 

As the queen was determined to alter her mea^ 
sures in making war, so she thought nothing 
would so much convince the States of tho neces- 
sity of a peace, as to have them frequently put in 
mind of this resolution; which her ambassador 
Strafford, then at the Hague, was accordingly di- 
rected to do: and if they should object, of what 
ill consequence it would be for the enemy to 
know her majesty designed to lessen her expen- 
ces ; he might answer, '* That the ministers here 
were sorry for it; but the Dutch could only 

blame .themselves; for forcing into such a neces- 
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sity, a princess, to whose friendship they owed 
the preservation and grandeur of their republic, 
and choosing to lean on a broken faction, rather 
than place their confidence in the queen." 

It was her majesty's earnest desire, that there 
should be a perfect agreement at this treaty be- 
tween the ministers of all the allies ; than which 
nothing could be more effectual to make France 
comply with their just demands. Above all, she 
directed her plenipotentiaries to enter into the 
strictest confidence with those of Holland ; and 
that after the States had consented to explain the 
barrier-treaty to her reasonable satisfaction, both 
powers should form between them a plan of ge- 
.neral peace, from which they would not recede, 
and such as might secure the quiet of Europe, 
as well as the particular interests of each confe- 
derate. 

The Dutch were accordingly pressed, before 
the congress opened, to come to some tempera- 
ment upon that famous treaty ; because the mi- 
nisters iiere expected it would be soon laid before 
the House of Commons, by which the resentment 
of the nation would probably appear against those, 
who had been actors and advisers in it : but Mons. 
Buys, who usually spoke for his colleagues, was 
full of opposition, began to expostulate upon the 
advantages Britain had stipulated with France; 
and to insist, " That his masters ought to share 
equally in them all; but especially the assiento 
contract :" so that no progress was made in fixing 
. a previous good correspondence between Britain 
and the States, which her majesty had so earnest- 
ly recommended. 

Certain regulations having been agreed upon, 
. for the avoiding of ceremony and other inconve- 
. niencies ; the conferences began at Utrecht, upon 
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the 29th of January, N. S. 171 1-12, at ten in the 
morning. The ministers of the allies going into 
the town-house at one door, and those of France 
at the same instant at another, they all took their 
seats without distinction; and the bishop of Bris- 
tol, lord privy seal, first plenipotentiary of Bri- 
tain, opened the assembly with a short speech, 
directed to the ministers of France, in words to 
the following effect : 

'^ Messieurs, 

" We are here to meet to-day, in the name of 
God, to enter upon a treaty of general peace be- 
tween the high allies and the king your master. 
We bring sincere intentions, and express orders 
from our superiors, to concur, on their part, with 
whatever may advance and perfect so salutary 
and Christian a work. On the other side, we hope, 
you have the same disposition ; and that your 
orders will he so fiill, as to be able, without loss 
of time, to answer the expectation of the high 
allies, by explaining yourselves clearly and round- 
ly upon the points we shall have to settle in these 
conferences ; and that you will perform this in so 
plain and specific a manner, as every prince and 
state in the confederacy may find a just and rea- 
sonable satisfaction." 

The French began, by promising to explain the 
overtures which Mons. Mesnager had delivered 
to the queen some months before, and to give in 
a specific project of what their master would 
yield, provided the allies would each give a spe- 
cific answer, by making their several demands; 
which method, after many difficulties and aflfect- 
ed delays in the Dutch, was at length agreed to. 

But the States, who had with the utmost dis- 
content seen her majesty at the head of this ne- 
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gociation, where they intended to have placed 
themselves^ began to discover their ill-humour 
upon every occasion. They raised endless diffi- 
culties about settling the barrier-treaty as the 
queen desired; and m one of the first general 
conferences, they would not suffer the British se* 
cretary to take the minutes, but nominated some 
Dutch professor for that office ; which the queen 
refused, and resented their behaviour, as a useless 
cavil, intended only to shew their want of re- 
spect. The British plenipotentiaries had great 
reason to suspect that the Dutch were, at this 
time, privately endeavouring to engage in some 
separate measures with France, by the interven- 
tion of one Moleau, a busy factious agent at Am- 
sterdam, who had been often employed in such 
intrigues; and that this was the cause which 
made them so litigious and slow in all their steps, 
in hopes to break the congress, and find better 
terms for their trade and barrier from the French, 
than we ever could think fit to allow them. The 
Dutch ministers did also apply themselves with 
industry to cultivate the imperial plenipotentia- 
ry's favour, in order to secure all advantages of 
commerce with Spain and the West Indies, in 
case those dominions could be procured for the 
emperor: for this reason they avoided settling 
any general plan of peace in concert with the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain, which her majesty 
desired ; and Mons. Buys plainly told their lord- 
ships, " That it was a pomt, which neither he 
nor his colleagues could consent to, before the 
States were admitted equal sharers with Britain 
in the trade of Spain." 

The court, having notice of this untractable 
temper in the Dutch, gave direct orders to the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain, for pressing those of 
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the States to adjust the gross inequalities of thd 
barrier-treaty ; since nothing was more usual, or 
agreeable to reason, than for princes, who find 
themselves aggrieved by prejudicial contracts, 
to expect they should be modified and explained. 
And since it now appeared, by votes in the House 
of Commons, that the sense of the nation agreed 
with what her majesty desired, if the Dutch mi- 
nisters would not be brought to any moderate 
terms upon this demand, their lordships were di- 
rected to improve and amend the particular con- 
cessions made to Britain by France, and farm them 
into a treaty; for the queen was determined 
never to allow the States any share in the assi- 
ento, Gibraltar, and Port Mahon ; nor could 
think it reasonable that they should be upon an 
equal foot with her in the trade of Spain, to the 
conquest whereof they had contributed so little. 

Nor was the conduct of the imperial minister 
at this time, less perplexing than that of the 
States ; both those powers appearing fully bent, 
cither upon breaking oif the,negociation, or upon 
forcing from the queen those advantages she ex- 
pected by it for her own kingdoms. Her majes-* 
ty therefore thought fit, about the beginning of 
March, to send Mr Thomas Harley, a near rela- 
tion of the treasurer's, to Utrecht, fully informed 
of her mind; which he was directed to commu* 
nicate to the plenipotentiaries of Britain. 

Mr Harley stopped in his way to Utrecht at 
the Hague, and there told the pensionary, " That 
nothing had happened lately in England, but 
what was long a^o foretold him, as well as the 
other ministers of the allies : That the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, particularly about 
the barrier-treaty, must chiefly be ascribed to the 
manner in which the queen and the nation had 
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been treated by Mons. Bothmar, Count Gallas, 
Buys, and other foreign ministers : That if the 
States would yet enter into a strict union with 
the queen, give her satisfaction in the said treaty, 
and join in concert with her plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, a safe and advantageous peace might be 
obtained for the whole alliance ; otherwise, her 
majesty must save her own country, and join 
with such of her allies as would join with her, 

" As to the war, that the conduct of the allies, 
and their opposition to the queen, her private in- 
trigues carried on among her own subjects, as 
well as by open remonstrances, had made the 
House of Commons take that matter out of the 
hands of the ministers. 

" Lastly, that in case the present treaty were 
broken off by the Dutch refusing to comply, her 
majesty thought it reasonable to insist that some 
cautionary places be put into her hands, as pledges 
that no other negociation should be entered into 
by the States General, without her participation. 

Mr Harley's instructions to the queen's ple- 
nipotentiaries were, " That they snould press 
those of France to open themselves as far as pos- 
sible, in concerting such a plan of a general peace 
as mi^ht give reasonable satisfaction to all the 
confederates, and such as her parliament would 
approve: That the people of England believed 
France would consent to such a plan ; wherein if 
they found themselves deceived, they would be 
as eager for prosecuting the war as ever." 

Their lordships were to declare openly to the 
Dutch, " That no extremity should make her ma- 
jesty depart from insisting to have the assiento 
for her own subjects, and to keep Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon : but if the States would agree with 
her upon these three heads, she would be content 
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to reduce the trade of Spain and the West Indies/ 
tp the condition it was in under the late catholic 
king Charles II." 

'Die French were farther to be pressed, " That 
the pretender should be immediately sent out of 
that kingdom ; and that the most effectual me- 
thod should be taken, for preventing the union 
of France and Spain under one prince. ' 

About this time her majesty's ministers, and 
those of the allies at Utrecht, delivered in the se- 
veral postulata or demands of their masters, to the 
French plenipotentiaries ; which, having been since 
made public, and all of them, except those of 
Britain, very much varying in the course of the 
negociation, the reader would be but ill enter- 
tained with a transcript of them here. 

Upon intelligence of the last dauphin's death, 
the father, son, and grandson, all of that title, 
dying within thecompass of a year, Mons. Gualtier 
went to France, with letters to the marquis dc 
Torcy, to propose her majesty's expedient for 
preventing the union of that kingdom with Spain ; 
which, as it was the most important article to be 
settled, in order to secure peace for Europe, so it 
was a point that required to be speedily adjusted, 
under the present circumstances and situation of 
the Bourbon family ; there being only left a child 
of two years old, to stand between thedukeof 
Aiyou, and his succeeding to the crown of France. 

Her majesty likewise pressed France, by the 
same dispatches, to send full instructions to their 
plenipotentiaries ; empowering them to offer such 
a plan of peace, as might give reasonable satis- 
faction to all her allies. 

The queen's proposal for preventing a union 
between France and Spain, was, '^ That Philip 
should formally renounce the kingdom gf Franc^^ 
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for himself and his posterity ; and that this re- 
nunciation should be confirmed by the cortes oij 
states of Spain, who, without question, would 
heartily concur against such a union, by which 
their country must become a province to France." 
In like manner the French princes of the blood 
were severally to renounce all title to Spain. 

The French raised many difficulties upon seve- 
ral particulars of this expedient ; but tlie queea 
persisted to refuse any plan of peace, before this 
weighty point M'^ere settled in the manner shd 
proposed: which was afterwards submitted to, 
as in proper place we shall observe. In the mean 
time the negociation at Utrecht proceeded with 
a very slow pace ; the Dutch interposing all ob- 
structions they could contrive, refusing to come 
to any reasonable temper upon the barrier-treaty, 
or to offer a plan, in concert with the (jueen, for 
a general peace. Nothing less would satisfy them, 
than the partaking in those advantages we had 
stipulated for ourselves, and which did no wise 
interfere with their trade or security. They still 
expected some turn in England. Their friends 
on this side had ventured to assure them, " That 
the queen could not live many months ;" which, 
indeed, from the bad state of her majesty's health, 
was reasonable to expect. The Britisn plenipo- 
tentiaries daily discovered new endeavours of 
Holland to treat privately with France. And, 
lastly, those among the States who desired the 
war should continue, strove to g&in time, until 
the campaign should open ; and by resolving to 
enter into action with the first opportunity, ren- 
der all things desperate, and break up the con^ 
gress. 

This scheme did exactly fall in with prince 
Eugene's dispositions, whom the States had chosen 
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for their general, and of whose conduct in thi5 
conjuncture the queen had too much reason to 
fce jealous. But her majesty, who was resolved to 
do her utmost toward putting a good and speedy 
end to the war, having placed the duke of Or- 
mond at the head of her forces in Flanders, where 
he was now arrived, directed him to keep all the 
troops in British pay, whether subjects or fo- 
reigners, immediately under his own command; 
and to be cautious, for a while, in engaging in 
any action of importance, unless upon a very ap- 
parent advantage. At the same time the queen 
determined to make one thorough trial of the dis- 
position of the States, by allowing them the ut- 
most concessions that could any way suit either 
with her safety or honour. She therefore direct- 
ed her ministers at Utrecht to tell the Dutch, 
" That in order to shew how desirous she was to 
live in perfect amity with that republic, she would 
resign up the fifteen />er cent, advantage upon 
English goods sent to the Spanish dominions, 
which the French king had offered her by a power 
from his grandson; and be content to reduce 
that trade, to the state in which it was under the 
late king of Spain. She would accept of any to- 
lerable softenmg of those words in the seventh 
article of the harrier-treaty, where it is said, 
* The States shall . have power, in case of an ap- 
parent attack, to put as many troops as they 
please into all the places of the Netherlands,' with- 
out specifying an attack from the side of France, 
^s ought to have been done ; otherwise the queen 
might justly think they were preparing . them- 
selves for a rupture with Britain. Her majesty 
likewise consented, that the States should keep 
Nieuport, Dendermond, and the castle of Ghent, 
as an addition to their barrier, although she were 
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sensible how injurious those concessions would 
be to the trade of her subjects ; and would wave^ 
the demand of Ostend being deKvered into her 
hands, which she might with justice insist on. In 
return for all this, that the queen only desired 
the ministers of the States would enter into a 
close correspondence with her's ; and settle be- 
tween them some plan of a general peace, which 
might give reasonable content to all her allies, 
and which her majesty would endeavour to bring 
France to consent to. She desired the trade of 
her kingdoms to the Netherlands, and to the 
towns of their barrier, might be upon as good a 
foot as it was before the war began: That the 
Dutch would not insist to have a share in the 
assiento, to which they had not the least preten- 
sions ; and that they would no longer encourage 
the intrigues of a faction against her government. 
Her majesty assured them, in plain terms, That 
her own future measures, and the conduct of her 
plenipotentiaries should be wholly governed by 
their behaviour in these points; and that her of- 
fers were only conditional, in case of their com- 
pliance with what she desired." | 

But all these proofs of the queen's kindness and 
sincerity could not avail. The Dutch ministers 
pleaded, " They had no power to concert the 
plan of general peace with those of Britain." How- 
ever, they assured the latter, " That the assiento 
wa,8 the only difficulty which stuck with their 
masters." Whereupon, at their desire, a contract 
for that traffic was twice read to them; after 
which, they appeared very well satisfied, and 
said, they would go to the Hague for farther in- 
structions." Thither they went; and, after a 
week's absence, returned the same answer, " That 
they had no power to settle a scheme of peace ; 
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but could only discourse of it when the difficulties 
of the barrier-treaty were over." And Mons. 
Buys took a journey to Amsterdam, on purpose 
to stir up that city, where he was pensions^ry, 
against yielding the assiento to Britain : but was 
unsuccessful in hi| negociation ; the point being 
yielded up there, and in most other towns in Hol- 
land. 

It will have an odd sound in history, and ap- 
pear hardly credible, that in several petty repub- 
lics of single towns, which make up the States 
General, it should be formally debated, whether 
the queen of Great Britain, who preserved the 
commonwealth at the charge of so many millions, 
should be suffered to enjoy, after a peace, the li- 
berty granted her by Spain, of selling African 
slaves iq the Spanish dominions of America ! But 
there was a prevailing faction at the Hague, vio- 
lently bent against any peace, where the queen 
must act that part, which they had intended for 
themselves. These politicians, who held constant 
correspondence with their old dejected friends in 
England, were daily fed with the vain hopes of 
the queen's death, or the party's restoration. They 
likewise endeavoured to spin out the time, till 
prince Eug^ne'^ activity nad pushed on some 
great event, which might govern or perplex the 
conditions of peace. Therefore the Dutch ple- 
nipotentiaries, who proceeded by the instructions 
of those mistaken patriots^ acted in every point 
with a spirit of litigiousness, than which nothing 
could give greater advantage to the enemy; a 
strict union between the allies, but especially 
Britain and Holland, being doubtless the only 
means for procuring safe and honourable terms 
from France. 

But neither was this the worst ; for the queen 
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received undoubted intelligence from Utrecht, 
that the Dutch were again attempting a separate 
correspondence with France ; and by letters inter- 
cepted here from Vienna, it was found, that the 
imperial court, whose ministers were in the ut- 
most confidence with those of Holland, expressed 
the most furious rage against her majesty, for the 
steps she had taken to advance a peace. 

This unjustifiable treatment tne queen could 
not digest, from an ally upon whom she had con- 
ferred so many signal obligations, whom she had 
used with so much indulgence and sincerity, du- 
ring the whole course of the negociation, and 
had so often invited to go along with her, in 
every motion toward a peace. She apprehended 
likewise, that the negociation might be taken out 
of her hands, if France could be secure of easier 
conditions in Holland, or might think that Bri- 
tain wanted power to influence the whole confe- 
deracy. She resolved, therefore, on this occa- 
sion, to exert herself with vigour, steadiness, and 
-dispatch ; and, in the beginning of May, sent her 
commands to the earl of Strafford, to repair im- 
mediately to England, in order to consult with 
her ministers what was proper to be done. 

The proposal above mentioned, for preventing 
the union of France and Spain, met with many 
difiUculties ; Mons. de Torcy raising objections 
against several parts of it. But the queen ref- 
fused to proceed any farther with France, until 
this weighty point were fully settled to her sa- 
tisfaction ; after which, she promised to grant a 
suspension of arms, provided the town and cita- 
del of Dunkirk might be delivered as a pledge 
into her hands ; and proposed that Ipres might 
be surrendered to the Dutch, if they would con- 
sent to come into the suspension. France abso- 
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lately refused the latter ; and the States Gene* 
ral having acted in perpetual contradiction to 
her majesty, she pressed that matter no farther, 
because she doubted they would not agree to a 
cessation of arms. However, she resolved to put 
a speedy end, or at least intermission, to her own 
share in the war : and the French having decla- 
red themselves ready to agree to her expedients 
for preventing the union of the two crowns, and 
consented to the delivery of Dunkirk, positive 
orders were sent to the duke of Ormond, to avoid 
engaging in any battle or siege, until he had fur- 
ther mstructions : but he was directed to con- 
ceal his orders ; and to find the best excuses he 
could} if any pressing occasion should offer. 

The reasons for this unusual proceeding, which 
made a mighty noise, were of sufficient weight 
to justify it; for, pursuant to the agreement 
made between us and France, a courier was then 
dispatched from Fontainbleau to Madrid, with 
the offer of an alternative to Philip either of re- 
signing Spain immediately to the duke of Savoy, 
upon the hopes of succeeding to France, and 
dome present advantage, which, ^ot having been 
accepted, is needless to dilate on ; or of adhering 
to Spain, and renouncing aU future claim to 
France for himself and his posterity. 

Until it could be known wnich part Philip would 
accept, the queen would not take possession of 
Dunkirk, nor suffer an armistice to be declared. 
But, however, since the most christian king had 
agreed that his grandson should be forced, in case 
of a refusal, to make his choice immediately, her 
majesty could not endure to think, that perhaps 
some thousands of lives of her own subjects and 
allies might be sacrificed without necessity, if ai^ 
occasioQ should be found or sought for fightipg ^ 
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battle; which, she very well knew, prince Eu- 
gene would eagerly attempt, and put all into con- 
fusion, to gratify his own ambition, the enmity 
of his new masters the Dutch, and the rage of 
his court. 

But the duke of Ormond, who, with every 
other quality that can accomplish or adorn a great 
man, inherits all the valour and loyalty of his an* 
cestors, found it very difficult to acquit himself 
of his commission ; for prince Eugene and all the 
field-deputies of the States, had begun already to 
talk either of attacking the enemy, or besieging 
Quesnoy; the confederate army being now all 
joined by the troops they expected. And ac- 
cordingly, about three days after the duke had 
received those orders from court, it was proposed 
to his grace, at a meeting with the prince and de- 
puties, " That the French army should be attack^ 
ed, their camp having been viewed, and a great 
opportunity offering to do it with success; for 
tne mareschal de Villars, who had notice sent 
him by Mons. de Torcy of what was passing, and 
had signified the same by a trumpet to the duke, 
shewed less vigilance than was usual to that ge- 
neral ; taking no precautions to secure his camp, 
or observe the motions of the allies, probably on 
purpose to provoke them." The duke said, " That 
thie earl of Strafford's sudden departure for Eng- 
land made him believe there was something of 
consequence now transacting, which would be 
known in four or five days ; and therefore desired 
they would defer this, or any other undertaking, 
until he could receive fresh letters from England." 
Whereupon the prince and deputies immediately 
told the duke, " That they looked for such an 
answer as he had given them : That they had sus- 
pected our measures for some time; and theif 
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suspicious were confirmed by the express his 
grace had so lately received, as well as by the 
negligence of Mons. Villars." They appeared 
extremely dissatisfied ; and the deputies told the 
duke, " That they would immediately send an 
account of his answer to their masters f' which 
they accordingly did; and soon after, by order 
from the States, wrote him an expostulating let- 
ter^ in a style less respectful than became them ; 
desiring him, among other things, to explain him- 
self, whether he had positive orders pot to fight 
the French ; and afterwards told him, " They 
were sure he had such orders ; otherwise he could 
not answer what he had done." But the duke 
still waved the question ; saying, " He would be 
glad to have letters from England, before he en- 
tered upon action; and that he expected them 
daily." 

Upon this incident, the ministers and generals 
of the allies immediately took the alarm ; vented 
their fury in violent expressions against the queen, 
and those she employed in her councils; said, 
" They were betrayed by Britain ;" and assumed 
the countenance of those who think they have 
received an injury, and are disposed to return it. 

The duke ot Ormond's army consisted of eigh- 
teen thoiisand of her majesty's subjects, and about 
thirty thousand hired from other princes, either 
wholly by the queen, or jointly by her and the 
States. The duke immediately informed the court 
of the dispositions he found among the foreign 
generals upon this occasion ; and, " that upon an 
exigency, he could only depend on the British 
troops adhering to him ; those of Hanover having 
already determined to desert to the Dutch, and 
tempted the Danes to do the like ; and that he 
had reason to suppose the same of the rest." 

Upon the news arriving at Utrecht, that the 
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duke of Ormond had refused to engage in any 
action against the enemy; the Dutch ministers 
there went immediately to make their complaints 
to the lord privy-seal : aggravating the strange- 
ness of this proceeding, together with the conse- 
quence of it, in the loss of a most favourable op- 
portunity of ruining the French army, and the 
discontent it must needs create in the whole 
body of the confederates ; adding, * ' How hard it 
was, that they should be kept in the dark, and 
have no comi^^unication of what was done, in a 
point which t^-o nearly concerned them." They 
concluded, " That the duke must needs have act- 
ed by orders ;" and desired his lordship to write, 
both to court and to his grace, what they had 
now said. 

The bishop answered, " That he knew nothing 
of this fact, but what they had told him ; and 
therefore was not prepared with a reply to their 
representations : only, in general, he could ven- 
ture to say, that this case appeared very like the 
conduct of their field-deputies upon former oc- 
casions: That if such orders. were given, they 
were certainly built upon very justifiable foun- 
dations ; and would soon be so explained, as to 
convince the States and all the world, that the 
common interest would be better provided for 
another way, than by a battle or siege ; That the 
want of communication, which they complained 
of, could not make the States so uneasy, as their 
declining to receive it had made the queen, who 
had used her utmost endeavours to persuade 
them to concur with her in concerting every step 
toward a general peace, and settling such a plan 
as both sides nqight approve and adhere to ; but, 
to this day, the States had not thought fit to ac- 
cept those offers, or to authorise any of their mi- 
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nisters, to treat with her majesty's plenipotenti* 
aries upon that affair, although they had been 
pressed to it ever since the negotiation began : 
That his lordship, to show that he did not speak 
his private sense alone, took this opportunity to 
execute the orders he had received the evening 
before, by declaring to them, that all her majesty's 
offers for adjusting the differences between her 
and the States, were founded upon this express 
condition, That they should come immediately 
into the queen's measures, and apt openly and 
sincerely with her; and that, from their conduct 
so directly contrary, she now looked upon herself 
to be under no obligation to them." 

Monsieur Buys and his colleagues were stunned 
with thid declaration, made to them at a time 
when they pretended to think the right of com- 

Elaining to be on their side, and had come to the 
ishop upon that errand. But after their sur- 
prise was abated, and Buys's long reasonings at 
an end, thev began to think how matters might 
be retrieved; and were of opinion, that the States 
should immediately dispatch a minister to £ng- 
land, unless his lordship were empowered to treat 
with them ; which, without new commands, he 
said, he was not. They afterwards desired to 
know of the bishop, what the meaning was of the 
last words in his declaration, " That her majesty 
looked upon herself to be under no obligation to 
them." H^ told them his opinion, ^^ That as the 
queen was bound by treaty to concert with the 
States the conditions of a peace ; so, upon their 
declining the concert so frequently offered, she 
was acquitted of that obligation: but that he 
verily believed, whatever measures her majesty 
should take, she would always have a friendly re- 
gard to the interest of their commonwealth; and 
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that, as their unkindness had been very unex- 
pected and disagreeable to her majesty, so their 
compliance would be equally pleasing/ 

I have been the more circumstantial in relating 
this afiair, because it furnished abundance of dis- 
course, and gave rise to many wild Conjectures 
and misrepresentations, as well here as in Holland, 
especially that part which concerned the duke of 
Ormond; for tne angry faction in the House of 
Commons, upon the first intelligence that the 
duke had declined to act offensively against 
France, in concurrence with the allies, moved for 
an address, wherein the queen should be inform- 
ed of " the deep concern of her commons, for the 
dangerous consequences to the common cause, 
which must arise from this proceeding of her ge- 
neral ; and to beseech her, that speedy instruc- 
tions might be given to the duke, to prosecute 
the war with vigour, in order to quiet the minds 
of her people, &c." But a great majority was 
against this motion ; and a resolution drawn up, 
and presented to the queen by the whole house, 
of a quite contrary tenor : " That they had an en- 
tire confidence in her majesty^s most gracious 
promise to communicate to her parliament the 
terms of the peace before the same should be con- 
cluded; and that they would support her majesty, 
in obtaining an honourable and safe peace, against 
all such persons, either at home or abroad, who 
have endeavoured, or shall endeavour^ to obstruct 
the same." 

The courier sent with the alternative to Spain 
was now returned, with an account that Philip 
had chosen to renounce France, for himself, and 
his posterity ; whereof the queen having received 
notice, her majesty, upon the 6th of June, in a 
long speech to both houses of parliament, laid be- 
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fore them the terms of a general peace, stipulated 
between her and France. This speech bemg the 

Elan whereby both France and the allies nave 
een obliged to proceed in the subsequent course 
of the treaty, I shall desire the reader's leave to 
insert it at length, although I believe it has been 
already in most hands ; 

" My lords and gentlemen, 

^^ The making of peace and war is the undoubt- 
ed prerogative of the crown. Yet such is the just 
confidence I place in you, that at the opening 
of this session, I acquainted you that a negoti- 
ation for a general peace was begun ; and after- 
wards, by messages, I promised to communicate 
to you the terms of peace, before the same should 
be concluded. 

" In pursuance of that promise, I now come to 
let you know upon what terms a general peace 
may be made. 

" I need not mention the diflRculties which arise 
from the very nature of this affair ; and it is but 
too apparent, that these difficulties have been in- 
creased by other obstructions, artfully contrived 
to hinder this great and good work. 

" Nothing, however, has moved me from steadi- 
ly pursuing, in the first place, the true interests of 
my own kingdoms ; and I have not omitted any 
thing, which might procure to all our allies, what 
is due to them by treaties, and what is necessary 
for their security. 

" The assuring of the protestant succession, as 
by law established, in the house of Hanover, to 
these kingdoms, being what I have nearest at 
heart ; particular care is taken, not only to have, 
that acknowledged in the strongest terms ; but 
to have an additional security, by the removal of 
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that person out of the dominions of France, who 
has pretended to disturb this settlement. 

" The apprehension that Spain and the West 
Indies might be united to France, was the chief 
inducement to begin this war ; and the effectual 
preventing of sucn a union, was the principle I 
laid down at the commencement of tliis treaty. 
Former examples, and the late negotiations, suf- 
ficiently show how difficult it is to find means to 
accomplish this work. I would not content my- 
self with such as are speculative, or depend on 
treaties only ; I insisted on what was solid, and 
to have at hand the power of executing what 
should be agreed. 

" I can therefore now tell you, that France at 
last is brought to offer, that the duke of Anjou 
shall, for himself and his descendants, renounce 
for ever all claim to the crown of France ; and, 
that this important article may be exposed to 
no hazard, the performance is to accompany the 
promise. 

" At the same time, the succession to the crown 
of France is to be declared, after the death of 
the present dauphin and his sons, to be in the 
duke of Berry and his sons, and the duke of Or- 
leans and his sons, and so on to the rest of the 
house of Bourbon. 

As to Spain and the Indies, the succession to 
those dominions, after the duke of Anjou and bis 
children, is to descend to such prince as shall be 
agreed upon at the treaty ; for ever excluding the 
rest of the house of Bourbon. 

" For confirming the renunciations and settle- 
ment3 beforementioned, it is farther offered, that 
they should be ratified in the most strong and 
solemn manner, both in France and Spain; and 
that those kingdoms^ as well as all the otherpowers 
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engaged in the present war, shall be guarantees 
to the same. 

** The nature of this proposal is such, that it 
executes itself: the interest of Spain, is, to sup- 
port it; and in France, the persons to whom that 
succession is to belong, will be ready and power- 
ful enough to vindicate their own right. 

" France and Spain are now more effectually 
divided than ever. And thus, by the blessing of 
God, will a real balance of power be fixed in Eu- 
rope, and remain liable to as few accidents, as 
human affairs can be exempted from. 

" A treaty of commerce between these king- 
doms and France has been entered upon; but the 
excessive duties laid on some goods, and the pro- 
hibition of others, make it impossible to finish 
this work so soon as were to be desired. Care is 
however taken to establish a method of settling 
this matter; and in the mean time provision is 
made, that the same privileges and advantages as 
shall be granted to any other nation by France, 
shall be granted in like manner to us. 

" The division of the island of St Christopher, 
between us and the French, having been the 
cause of great inconveniency and damage to my 
subjects; I have demanded to have an absolute 
cession made to me of that whole island: and 
France agrees to this demand. 

" Our interest is so deeply concerned in the 
trade of North America, that I have used my ut- 
most endeavours to adjust that article in the most 
beneficial manner. France consents to restore to 
us the whole Bay and Straits of Hudson; to de- 
liver up the island of Newfoundland, with Pla- 
centia ; and to make an absolute cession of An- 
napolis^ with the rest of Nova Scotia or Arcadie, 

11 
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" The safety of our home trade will be better 
provided for, by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

" Our Mediterranean trade, and the British in- 
terest and influence in those parts, will be secure 
by the possession of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
Avith the whole island of Minorca ; which are of- 
fered to remain in my hands. 

" The trade to Spain and to the West Indies, 
may in general be settled as it was in the time of 
the late king of Spain, Charles the Second; and a 
particular provision be made, that all advantages, 
rights, or privileges, which have been granted, or 
which may hereafter be granted, by Spain, to any 
other nation, shall be in like manner granted to 
the aubjects of Great Britain. 

** But, the part which we have borne in the pro- 
secution of this war, entitling us to some distmc- 
tion in the terms of peace, I have insisted, and 
obtained, that the assiento, or contract for fur- 
nishing the Spanish West Indies with negroes, 
shall be made with us, for the term of thirty years, 
in the same manner as has been enjoyed by the 
French, for ten years past. 

" I have not taken upon me to determine the 
interests of our confederates: These must be ad- 
justed in the congress at Utrecht; where my best 
endeavours shall be employed, as they have hither- 
to constantly been, to procure to every one of 
theiti all just and reasonable satisfaction. In the 
mean time, I think it proper to acquaint ^ou, that 
France offers to make the Rhine the barrier of the 
Empire; to yield Brisack, the fort of Kehl, and 
Landau ; and to raze all the fortresses both on the 
other side of the Rhine, and in that river. 

" As to the protestant interest in Germany; 
there will be, on the part of France, no objection 

VOL. v* Y 
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to the resettling thereof, on the foot of the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

" The Spanish Low Countries may go to his 
imperial majesty ; the kingdoms of Naples and Sar- 
dinia, the duchy of Milan, and the places belong- 
ing to Spain on the coast of Tuscany, may like- 
wise be yielded by the treaty of peace to the 
emperor. 

*' As to the kingdom of Sicily; though there 
remains no dispute concerning the cession of it 
by the duke of Anjou, yet the disposition .there- 
of is not yet determined. 

" The interests of the States General with re- 
spect to commerce, are agreed to, as they have 
been demanded by their own ministers, with the 
exception only or some very few species of mer- 
chandise ; and the entire barrier, as demanded by 
the States in 1709 from France, except two or 
three places at most 

** As to these exceptions, several expedients are 
proposed : and I make no doubt but this barrier 
may be so settled, as to render that republic per- 
fectly secure against any enterprise on the part 
of France ; which is the foundation of all my en- 
gagements, upon this head, with the States. 

" The demands of Portugal depending on the 
disposition of Spain, and that article having been 
long in dispute, it has not been yet possible to 
make any considerable progress therein : but my 
plenipotentiaries will now have an opportunity to 
assist that king in his pretensions. 

" Those of the king of Prussia are such as, I 
hope, will admit of little difficulty on the part of 
France; and my utmost endeavours shall not 
be wanting, to procure all I am abl^ to so good 
an ally. 

" The difference between the barrier demanded 
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for the duke of Savoy in 1709, and the offers 
now made by France, is very inconsiderable: but 
that prince naving so signally distinguished him- 
self in the service of the common cause, I am 
endeavouring to procure for him still farther ad- 
vantages. 

" France has consented, that the elector Pala- 
tine shall continue his present rank among the 
electors, and remain in possession of the Upper 
Palatinate. 

** The electoral dignity is likewise acknow- 
ledged in the house of Hanover, according to the 
article inserted, at that prince's desire, in my de- 
mands. 

" And as to the rest of the allies, I make no 
doubt of being able to secure their several in- 
terests. 

" My lords, and gentlemen, 

" I have now communicated to you not only 
the terms of peace, which may, by the future 
treaty, be obtained for my own subjects ; but 
likewise the proposals of France, for satisfying 
our allies. 

" The former, ate such as I have reason to ex- 
pect, to make my people some amends, for that 
great and unequal burden which they have lain 
under, through the whole course of this war; and 
I am willing to hope, that none of our confeder- 
ates, and especially those to whom so great acces- 
sions of dominion and power are to accrue by this 
peace, will envy Britain her share in the glory 
and advantage of it 

" The latter, are not so perfectly adjusted, as a 
little more time might havje rendered them ; but, 
the season of the year ms^king it ^ecessary to put 
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an end to this session, I resolved no longer to de- 
fer communicating these matters to you. 

" I can make no doubt but you are all fully per- 
suaded, that nothing will be neglected on my 
part, in the progress of this negotiation, to bring 
the peace to a happy and speedy issue; and I de- 
pend on your entire confidence in me, and your 
cheerful concurrence with me." 

The discontented party in the House of Com- 
mons, finding the torrent against them not to be 
stemmed, suspended their opposition ; by which 
means, an address was voted, nemine contradicentej 
to acknowledge her majesty's condescension, to 
express their satisfaction in what she had already 
done, and to desire she would please to proceed 
with the present negotiations, for obtaining a 
speedy peace. 

During these transactions at home, the duke 
of Ormond was in a very uneasy situation at the 
army, employed in practising those arts, which 
perhaps are fitter for a subtle negotiator, than a 
great commander. But as he had always proved 
his obedience where courage or conduct could be 
of use; so the duty he professed to his prince, 
made him submit to continue in a state of inac- 
tivity at the head of his troops, however contrary 
to his nature, if it were for her maj^ty's service. 
He had sent early notice to the minisJ'^s, " That 
he could not depend upon the foreigiNj^es in 
the queen's pay;" and he now found som^^t* 
tempts were already begun to seduce them. 

While the courier was expected from Madrid,^ 
the duke had orders to inform the mareschal de 
Villars of the true state of this aflfair; and " That 
his grace would have decisive orders in three or 
four days." In the mean time^ he desired the 
piareschal would not oblige him to come to any 
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action, either to defend himself, or to join with 
prince Eugene's army; which he must necessarily 
do, if the prince were attacked. 

When the courier was arrived, with the account 
that Philip had chosen to accept of Spain, her 
majesty had proposed to France a suspension of 
arms for two months (to be prolonged to three or 
four) between the armies now in Flanders, upon 
the following conditions : 

" That, during the suspension, endeavours 
should be used for concluding a general peace; 
or, at least, the article for preventing the union 
of France and Spain should be punctually ex- 
ecuted, by Philip's renouncing France, for him- 
self and his posterity; and the princes of Bourbon^ 
in like manner, renouncing Spain : and that the 
town, citadel, and forts of Dunkirk, should be im- 
mediately delivered into the queen's hands." Her 
majesty, at the same time, endeavoured to get 
Cambray for the Dutch, provided they would 
come into the suspension. But this was abso^- 
lutely rejected by France; which that court never 
would have ventured to do, if those allies could 
have been prevailed on to have acted with sin- 
cerity and openness, in concert with her majesty, 
as her plenipotentiaries had always desired. How- 
ever, the queen promised, " That if the States 
would yield to a suspension of arms, they should 
have some valuable pledge put into their posses- 
sion." 

But now fresh intelligence daily arrived, both 
from Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make 
the troops in her majesty's pay desert her service; 
and a design even of seizing the British forces 
was whispered about, and with reason suspected* 

When the queen's speech was published in Hol- 
land, the lord privy seal told the Dutch ministers 
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at Utrecht, " That what her majesty had laid be- 
fore her parliament could not, according to the 
rules of treaty, be looked on a^ the utmost of 
what France would yield in the course of a nego- 
tiation; but only the utmost of what that crown 
would propose, in order to form the plan of a 

Eeace: That these conditions would certainly 
ave been better, if the States had thought fit to 
have gone hand in hand with her majesty, as she 
had so frequently exhorted them to do: That no- 
thing but the want of harmony among the allies^ 
had spirited the French to stand out so long: 
That the queen would do them all the good of- 
fices in her power, if they thought fit to comply; 
and did not doubt of getting them reasonable sa- 
tisfaction, both in relation to their barrier and 
their trade." But this reasoning made no impres- 
sion. The Dutch ministers said, " The queen's 
speech had deprived them of the fruits of the wjir." 
They were in pain lest Lisle and Toumay might 
be two of the towns to be excepted out of their 
barrier. The rest of the allies grew angry, by 
the example of the Dutch. The populace in Hol- 
land began to be inflamed : they publicly talked^ 
" That Britain had betrayed them.*' Sermons 
were preached in several towns of their provinces^ 
whether by direction or corinivance, filled with 
the highest instances of disrespect to her Britan- 
nic m^esty, whom they charged as a papist, and 
an enemy to their country. The lord privy seal 
himself believed "something extraordinary was in 
agitation, and that his own person was in danger 
from the fury of the people. 

It is certam that the States appeared, but a few 
days before, very much disposed to comply with 
the measures the queen had taken; and would 
have consented to a general armistice, if count 

12 
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Zinzendorf, one of the plenipotentiaries for the 
emperor, had not, by direct orders from his court, 
employed himself in sowing jealousies between 
Britain and the States; and at the same time 
made prodigious offers to the latter, as well as to 
the ministers of Prussia, the Palatinate, and Han- 
over, for continuing the war. That those three 
electors, who contributed nothing except bodies 
of men in return of pay and subsidies, should 
readily accept the proposals of the emperor, is 
easy to be accounted for. What appears hardly 
credible is, that a grave republic, usually cautious 
enough in making their bargains, should venture 
to reject the thoughts of a peace upon the pro- 
mises of the house of Austria, the little validity 
whereof they had so long experienced; and es- 
pecially when they counted upon losing the sup- 
port of Britain, their most powerful ally: but the 
false hopes given them by their friends in Eng- 
land, of some new change in their favour; or an 
imagination of bringing France to better terms, by 
the appearance of resolution; added to the weak- 
ness or corruption of some who'administered their 
affairs, were the true causes which first created, 
and afterwards inflamed, this untractable temper 
among them. 

The Dutch ministers were wholly 'disconcerted 
and surprized, when the lord privy seal told them, 
" That a suspension of arms in the Netherlands 
would be necessary ; and that the duke of Or- 
mond intended very soon to declare it, after he 
had taken possession of Dunkirk." But his lord- 
ship endeavoured to convince them, that this in- 
cident ought rather to be a motive for hastening 
the States into a compliance with her majesty. 
He likewise communicated to the ministers of tlie 
allies, the offers made by France, as delivered in 
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the speech from the tlironc, which her majesty 
thought to be satisfactory ; and hoped, " their 
masters would concur with her in oringing the 
peace to a speedy conclusion, wherein each in 
particular might be assured of her best offices 
for advancing their just pretensions." 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond was di- 
rected to send a body of troops to take possession 
of Dunkirk, as soon as he should have notice 
from the mareschal de Villars that the command- 
ant of the town had received orders from his 
court to deliver it. But the duke foresaw many 
difficulties in the executing of this commission. 
He could trust such an enterprise to no forces, 
except those of her majesty's own subjects. He 
considered the temper of the States in this con- 
juncture ; and was loth to divide a small body of 
men, upon whose faithfulness alone he could de- 
pend. He thought it not prudent to expose them 
to march through the enemy's country, with 
whom there was yet neither peace nor truce; and 
he had sufficient reasons to apprehend that the 
Dutch would either not permit such a detachment 
to pass through their towns, (as themselves had 
more than hinted to him) or would seize them as 
thev passed : besides, the duke had fairly signi- 
.fied to mareschal de Villars, " that he expected 
to be deserted by all the foreign troops in her 
majesty *s pay, as soon as the armistice should be 
declared;" at which the mareschal appearing ex- 
tremely disappointed, said, " The king his master 
reckoned, that all the troops under his grace's 
command should yield to the cessation ; and won- 
dered how it should come to pass, that those who 
might be paid for lying still, would rather choose, 
after a ten years war, to enter into the service of 
new masters, under whom they must fight on for 
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nothing," In short, the opinion of Mons. Villars 
was, " That this difficulty cancelled the promise 
of surrendering Dunkirk;" which therefore he 
opposed as much as possible, in the letters he writ 
to his court. 

Upon the duke of Ormond's representing those 
difficulties, the queen altered her measures, and 
ordered forces to be sent from England to take' 
possession of Dunkirk. The duke was likewise 
commanded to tell the foreign generals in her 
majesty's service how highly she would resent 
their desertion ; after which their masters must 
give up all thoughts of any arrears, either of pay 
or subsidy. The lord privy seal spoke the same 
language at Utrecht, to the several ministers of 
the allies, as Mr Secretary St John did to those 
who resided here : adding, " That the proceed- 
ing of the foreign troops would be looked upon 
as a declaration for, or against her majesty; and 
that in case they desert her service, she would 
look on herself as justified before God and man, 
to continue her negotiation at Utrecht, or any 
other place, whether the allies concur or not." 
And particularly the Dutch were assured, " That 
if their masters seduced the forces hired by the 
queen, they must take the whole pay, arrears, and 
subsidies, on themselves." 

The earl of Strafford, preparing about this time 
to return to Utrecht, with instructions proper to 
the present situation of affairs, went first to the 
army, and there informed the duke of Ormond of 
her majesty's intentions. He also acquainted the 
States deputies with the queen's uneasiness, lest, 
by the measures they were taking, they should 
drive her to extremities, which she desired so 
much to avoid. He farther represented to them/ 
in the plainest terms, the provocations her majesty 
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had received, and the grounds and reasons for her 
present conduct. He likewise declared to the 
commanders in chief of the foreign troops in the 
queen's pay, and in the joint pay of Britain and 
the States, " with how much surprise her majesty 
had heard that there was the least doubt of their 
obeying the orders of the duke of Ormond ; which 
if they refused, her majesty would esteem it not 
only as an indignity and affront, but as a declara- 
tion against her; and in such a case, they must 
look on themselves as no farther entitled either to 
any arrear, or future pay, or subsidies," 

Six regiments, under the command of Mr Hill, 
were now preparing to embark, in order to take 
possession of Dunkirk ; and the duke of Ormond, 
upon the first intelligence sent him that the 
French were ready to deliver the town, was to 
declare, " He could act no longer against France.'' 
The queen gave notice immediately of her pro- 
ceedings to the States. She let them plainly 
know, " That their perpetual caballing with her 
factious subjects, against her authority, had forced 
her into such measures, as otherwise she would 
not have engaged in. However, her majesty was 
willing yet to forget all that had passed, and to 
unite with them in the strictest ties of amity, 
which she hoped they would now do ; since they 
could not but be convinced, by the late dutiful 
addresses of both Houses, how far their high- 
mightinesses had been deluded, and drawn in as 
instruments to serve the turn, and gratify the 
passions, of a disaffected party: That their oppo- 
sition, and want of concert w ith her majesty's 
ministers, which she had so often invited them 
to, had encouraged France to except towns out 
of their barrier, which otherwise might have 
been yielded : That however, she had not pre- 
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eluded them, or any other ally, from demanding 
more ; and even her own terms were but condi- 
tional, upon a supposition of a general peace to 
ensue: That her majesty resolved to act upon 
the plan laid down in her speech." And she re- 
peated the promise of her best offices to promote 
the interest of the States, if they would deal sin- 
cerely with her. 

Some days before the duke of Ormond had no- 
tice that orders were given for the surrender of 
Dunkirk, * prince Eugene of Savoy sent for the 
generals of the allies, and asked them severally, 
" Whether, in case the armies separated, they 
would march with him, or stay with the duke ?** 
All of them, except two, who commanded but 
small bodies, agreed to join with the prince ; who 
thereupon, about three days after, sent the duke 
word, '* That he intended to march the following 
day (as it was supposed to besiege Landrecy/; 
The duke returned an answer, " That he was 
surprised at the prince's message, there having 
been not the least previous concert with him, 
nor any mention in the message, which way, or 
upon what design, the march was intended ; there- 
fore, that the duke could not resolve to march 
with him ; much less could the prince expect as- 
sistance from the queen's army, in any design 



^ The following circumstance seems worthy of notice : On the 
14th July Villars wrote to the duke of Ormond, That as the sus- 
pension of arms l)etween France and Britain was to take place on 
the surrender of Dunkirk, he, knowing tlie great advantage of not 
being obliged to encounter the bravest of their enemies, desired to 
learn from his grace, what troops and what generals would obey 
his orders ; because the first attempt that the allies made, he would 
not lose a moment in meeting them. To this Ormond declined 
returning a precise answer. 
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undertaken after this manner." The duke told 
this beforehand, that he (the prince) might take 
his measures accordingly, and not attribute to 
her majesty's general, any misfortune that might 
happen. 

On the l6th of July, N. S. the several generals 
of the allies joined prince Eugene's army, and 
began their march, after taking leave of the duke 
and the earl of Strafford, whose expostulations 
could not prevail on them to stay ; although the 
latter assured them, *' That the queen had made 
neither peace nor truce with France; and that 
her forces would now be. left exposed to the ene- 
my." 

The next day after this famous desertion, the 
duke of Ormond received a letter from Mons. de 
Villars, with an account that the town and cita- 
del of Dunkirk should be delivered to Mr Hill. 
Whereupon a cessation of arms was declared, by 
sound of trumpet, at the head of the British ar- 
my ; which now consisted only of about eighteen 
thousand men, all of her majesty's subjects, except 
the Holsteiners, and count M^allis's dragoons. * 
With this small body of men the general began 
his march; and, pursuant to orders from court, 
retired toward the sea, in the manner he thought 
most convenient for the queen's service. When 
. he came as far as Flines, he was told by some of 
his officers, " That the commandants of Bouchain, 
Douay, Lisle, and Toumay, had refused them 
passage through those towns, or even liberty of 
entrance; and said it was by order of their mas- 
ters," t 'f he duke immediately recollected, that 

* Barncr, who commanded the troops of Holstcin, being two 
battalions and eight squadrons, and Walef or Waless, who com- 
manded the dragoons of Liege, both followed Ormond. 

t At Bouchain, the British officers were told at the gate^ thai 
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\vrhen the deputies first heard of this resolution to 
withdraw his troops, they told him, " They hoped 
he did not intend to march through any of tneir 
towns." This made him conclude, that the or- 
ders must be general, and that his army would 
certainly meet with the same treatment which 
his officers had done. He had likewise, before 
the armies separated, received information of 
some designs that concerned the safety, or at 
least the freedom of his own person, and (which 
he much more valued) that of those few British 
troops entrusted to his care. No general was 
ever more truly or deservedly beloved by his sol- 
diers, who, to a man, were prepared to sacrifice 
their lives in his service ; and wnose resentments 
were raised to the utmost, by the ingratitude, as 
they termed it, of their deserters. 

Upon these provocations, he laid aside all 
thoughts of returning to Dunkirk, and began to 
consider how he might perform, in so difiiicult a 
conjuncture, something important to the queen, 
and at the same time find a secure retreat for his 
forces. He formed his plan without communi- 
cating it to any person whatsoever ; and the dis- 
position of the army being to march toward War- 
neton, in the way to Dunkirk, he gave sudden 



the commandant had positive orders to let no Englishman into the 
town ; and at Douay, where the English had large stores and ma- 
gazines, the same thing happened with considerable exaggeration. 
Indeed it was with difficulty and precaution that the commandant 
of the latter town would permit the body of an English colonel to 
be interred there. The same difiiculties occuired at Tournay, 
Oiidenarde, and Lisle ; and the duke of Ormond having sent an of- 
ficer express to England on the I7th, he was stopped and inter- 
rupted at liaspre, misguided at Courtray, and refused admission 
at Bruges. Conduct qfthe Duke of Ormond, 1715, p. 4-9, 50. 
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orders to lieutenant-general Cadogan, * to change 
his route (according to the military phrase) and 
move toward Orchies, a town leading directly to 

Ghent. 

When prince Eugene and the States deputies 
received news of the duke's motions, they were 
alarmed to the utmost degree ; and sent count 
Nassau, of Wordenberg, to the general's camp 
near Orchies, to excuse what had been done ; and 
to assure his grace, "That those commandants 
who had refused passage to his officers, had acted 
wholly without orders." Count Hompesch, one 
of the Dutch generals, came likewise to the duke 
with the same story ; but all this made little im- 
pression on the general, who held on his march ; 
and on the 23d of July, N. S. entered Ghent, 
where he was received with great submission by 
the inhabitants, and took possession of the town, 
as he likewise did of Bruges a few days after. 

The duke of Ormond thought, that, consider* 
ing the present disposition of the States toward 
Britain, it might be necessary for the queen to 
have some pledge from that republic in her hands, 
as well as from France ; by which means her ma- 
jesty would be empowered to act the part that 
best became her, of being mediator at least ; and 
that while Ghent was in the queen's hands, no 
provisions could pass the Scheldt or the Lis with- 
out her permission, by which he had it in his 



* General Cadogan, who had acted during the war as quarter- 
master general to the duke of Marlborough, had been left out of 
the establishment of lieutenant generals under the duke of Ormond, 
probably on account of his attachment to the disgraced general ; 
nut having solicited earnestly to serve under the duke of Ormond, 
his grace obtained the queen's leave for his acting in his former 
posU 
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power to starve their army. The possession of 
these towns might likewise teach the Dutch and 
Imperialists, to preserve a degree of decency and 
civility to her majesty, which both of them were, 
upon some occasions, too apt to forget : and be- 
sides, there was already in the town of Ghent a 
• battalion of British troops, and a detachment of 
five hundred men in the citadel, together with 
a great quantity of ammunition stores for the ser- 
vice of the war, which would certainly have been 
seized or embezzled : so that no service could be 
more seasonable or useful in the present juncture, 
than this ; which the queen highly approved, and 
left the duke a discretionary power to act as he 
thought fit on any future emergency. 

I have a little interrupted the order of time in 
relating the duke of Ormond's proceedings, who, 
after having placed a garrison at Bruges, and sent 
a supply of men and ammunition to Dunkirk, re- 
tired to Ghent, where he continued some months, 
till he had leave to return to England. 

Upon the arrival of colonel Disney at court, 
with an account that Mr Hill had taken posses- 
sion of Dunkirk, a universal joy spread over the 
kingdom ; this event being looked on as the cer- 
tain forerunner of a peace : besides, the French 
faith was in so ill a reputation among us, that 
many persons, otherwise sanguine enough, could 
never bring themselves to believe that the town 
would be delivered, till certain intelligence came 
that it was actually in our hands. Neither were 
the ministers themselves altogether at ease, or free 
from suspicion, whatever countenance they made; 
for they knew very well that the French king 
had many plausible reasons to elude his promise, 
if he found cause to repent it ; one condition of 
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surrendering Dunkirk being a general armistice 
of all the troops in the British pay, which her 
majesty was not able to perform ; and upon this 
failure, the mareschal de Villars (as we have be- 
fore related) endeavoured to dissuade his court 
from accepting the conditions; and in the very 
interval while those difficulties were adjusting, 
the mareschal d'Uxelles, one of the French ple- 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht (whose inclinations, ' as 
well as those of his colleague Mons. Mesnager, 
led him to favour the States more than Britain) 
assured the lord privy-seal, " That the Dutch 
were then pressing to enter into separate mea- 
sures with his master." And his lordship, in a 
visit to abbe de Polignac, observing a person to 
withdraw as he entered the abba's chamber, was 
told by this minister, " That the {person he saw 
was one Moleau of Amsterdam (mentioned be- 
fore) a famous agent for the States with France, 
who had been entertaining him (the nhh€) upon 
the same subject; but that he had refused to 
treat with Moleau, without the privity of Eng- 
land." 

Mr Harley, whom we mentioned above to have 
been sent early in the spring to Utrecht, conti- 
nued longer in Holland than was at first expect- 
ed; but, having received her majesty's farther 
instructions, was about this time arrived at Ha- 
nover. It was the misfortune of his electoral 
highness, to be very ill served by Mons. Both- 
mar, his envoy here, who assisted at all the fac- 
tious meetings of the discontented party, and de- 
ceived his master by a false representation of the 
kingdom, drawn from the opinion of those to 
whom he confined his conversation. There was 
likewise at the elector's court a little Frenchman, 
without any merit or consequence, called Robe- 

10 
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thon, who, by the assistance and encouragement 
of the last ministry, had insinuated himself into 
some degree of that prince's favour, which he 
used in giving his master the worst impressions 
he was able of those whom the queen em- 
ployed in her service; insinuating, " That the 
E resent ministers were not in the interest of his 
ighness's family ; that their views were toward 
the pretender ; that they were making an . inse- 
cure and dishonourable peace ; that the weight 
of the nation was against them ; and that it was 
impossible for them to preserve much longer their 
credit or power." 

The Earl Rivers had, in the foregoing year, been 
sent to Hanover, in order to undeceive the elec- 
tor, and remove whatever prejudices might be in- 
fused into his highness against her majesty's pro- 
ceedings ; but it should seem that he had no very 
great success in his negociation ; for, soon after 
IS return to England, Mons. Bothmar s memorial 
appeared, in the manner I have already related, 
which discovered the sentiments of his electoral 
highness (if they were truly represented in that 
memorial) to differ not a little from those of the 
queen. Mr Harlcy was therefore directed to take 
the first opportunity of speaking to the elector in 
private ; to assure him, " That although her ma- 
jesty had thought herself justly provoked by the 
conduct of his minister, yet such was her affec- 
tion for his highness, and concern for the inte- 
rests of his family, that instead of shewing the 
least mark of resentment, she had chosen to send 
him (Mr Harley) fully instructed to open her de- 
signs, and shew his highness the real interest of 
Britain in the present conjuncture." Mr Harley 
was to give the elector a true account of what had 
passed in England, during the first part of this ses- 

VOL. V. z 
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sion of parliament ; to expose to his highness the 
weakness of those with whom his minister had 
consulted, and under whose directions he had 
acted; to convince him how much lower that 
faction must become when a peace should be con- 
cluded, and when the natural strength of the 
kingdom, disencumbered from the burden of war, 
should be at liberty to exert itself; to shew him 
how his interest in the succession was sacrificed 
to that of a party : Tliat his highness had been 
hitherto a friend to both sides, but that the mea- 
sures taken by his ministers, had tended only to 
set him at the head of one, in opposition to the 
other ; To explain to the elector, how fully the 
safety of Europe was provided for by the plan of 
peace in her majesty's speech; and how little 
reason those would appear to have, who com- 
plained the loudest of tliis plan, if it were com- 
pared either with our engagements to them when 
we began the war, or with their performances in 
the course of it. 

Upon this occasion, Mr Harley was to observe 
to the elector, " That it should rather be wondered 
at, how the queen had brought France to offer 
so much, than yet to offer no more ; because, as 
soon as ever it appeared that her majesty would 
be at the head of this treaty, and that the inte- 
rests of Britain were to be provided for, such en- 
deavours were used to break off the negociation, 
as are hardly to be paralleled ; and the disunion 
thereby created among the allies, had given more 
opportunities to the enemy of being slow in their 
concessions, than any other measures might pos- 
sibly have done : That this want of concert among 
the allies, could not in any sort be imputed to the 
queen ; who had all along invited them to it with 
the greatest earnestness^ as the surest means ta 
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bring France to reason : That she had always in 
a particular manner pressed the States General to 
come into the strictest union with her, and opened 
to them her intentions with the greatest freedom ; 
but finding, that instead of concurring with her 
majesty, they were daily carrying on intrigues to 
break off the negociation, and thereby deprive 
her of the advantages she might justly expect 
from the ensuing peace, having no other way left^ 
she was forced to act with France, as she did, 
by herself: That however, the queen had not 
taken upon herself to determine the interests of 
the allies, who were at liberty of insisting on far- 
ther pretensions ; wherein her majesty would not 
be wanting, to support them as far as she was 
able, and improve the concessions already made 
by France ; in which case, a good understanding 
and harmony among the confederates, would yet 
be of the greatest use, for making the enemy 
more tractable and easy." 

I have been more particular in reciting the sub- 
stance of Mr Harley's instructions, because it 
will serve as a recapitulation of what I have al- 
ready said upon this subject, and seems to set her 
majesty's intentions and proceedings at this time 
in the clearest light. 

After the cessation of arms declared by the 
duke of Ormond, upon the delivery of Dunkirk, 
the British plenipotentiaries very earnestly pres- 
sed those of Holland to come into a general ar- 
mistice ; for, if the whole confederacy acted in 
conjunction, this would certainly be the best 
means for bringing the common enemy to reason- 
able terms of peace : but the States, deluded by 
the boundless promises of count Zinzendorf, and 
the undertaking talent of prince Eugene, who 
dreaded the conclusion of the war, as the period 
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of his glory, would not hear of a cessation. The 
loss ot eighteen thousand Britons was not a di- 
minution of weight in the balance of such an ally 
as the emperor, and such a general as the prince. 
Besides, tney looked upon themselves to be still 
superior to France in the field; and although 
their computation was certainly right in point of 
number, yet, in my opinion, the conclusion drawn 
from it was grounded upon a great mistake. I 
have been assured by several persons of our own 
country, and some foreigners of the first rank both 
for skill and station in arms, that in most victo- 
ries obtained in the present war, the British troops 
were ever employed in the post of danger and ho- 
nour, and usually began the attack ; (being allow- 
ed to be naturally more fearless than the people 
of any other country) by which they were not 
only an example of courage to the rest, but must 
be acknowledged, without partiality, to have go- 
verned the fortune of the day ; since it is known 
enough, how small a part of an army is generally 
engaged in any battle. It may likewise be added, 
that nothinff is of greater moment in war than 
opinion. The French, by their frequent losses, 
which they chiefly attributed to the courage of 
our men, believed that a British general, at the 
head of British troops, was not to be overcome ; 
and the mareschal de Villars was quickly sensible 
of the advantage he had got; for, in a very few 
days after the desertion of the allies, happened 
the earl of Albemarle's disgrace at Denain, by a 
feint of the mareschal's and a manifest failure, 
somewhere or other, both of courage and con- 
duct on the side of the confederates; the blame 
of which was equally shared between prince Eu- 
gene and the earl ; although it is certain, the 
duke of Ormond gave the latter timely warning 
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of his danger; observing, he was neither in- 
trenched as he ought, nor provided with bridges 
sutBcient for the situation ne was in, and at such 
a distance from the main army. * 

The marquis de Torcy had likewise the same 
sentiments of what mighty consequence those 
few British battalions were to the confederate 
army ; since he advised his master to deliver up 
Dunkirk, although the queen could not perform 
the condition understood, which was a cessation 
of arms of all the foreign forces in her pay. 

It must be owned, that mons. de Torcy made 
great merit of this confidence that his master 
placed in the queen ; and observing her majesty's 
displeasure against the Dutch, on account of their 
late proceedings, endeavoured to inflame it with 
aggravations enough; insinuating, " That since 
the States had acted so ungratefully, the queen 
should let her forces join with those of France, 
in order to compel the confederates to a peace." 
But although this overture were very tenderly 
hinted from the French court, her majesty heard 
it with the utmost abhorrence; and ordered her 
secretary Mr St John (created about this time 
viscount Bolingbroke) to tell mons. de Torcy, 
" That no provocations whatever should tempt 
her to distress her allies ; but she would endea^ 



* It is alleged by the continuator of Rapin, that the surprise 
and defeat ot the confederated troops under the earl of Albemarle, 
at Denain, was, in a great measure, owing to the duke of Ormond 
having, in spite of all remonstrance, reclaimed and carried off cer- 
tain pontoons which had been lent to the allies. For prince £u« 
gene having received intelligence of the design against Albemarle, 
marched to his succour ; but, the bridge having broken under the 
quantity of the baggage which had been transported across the 
Spheldt, be could only remain the spectator of their misfortuue. 
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vour to bring them to reason by fair means, or 
leave them to their own conduct : That if the 
former should be found impracticable, she would 
then make her own peace, and content herself 
with doing the office of a mediator between both 
parties : but, if the States should at any time 
come to a better mind, and suffer their ministers 
to act in conjunction with hers, she would assert 
their just interests to the utmost, and make no 
farther progress in any treaty with France, until 
those allies received all reasonable satisfaction, 
both as to their barrier and their trade." The 
British plenipotentiaries were directed to give 
the same assurances to the Dutch ministers at 
Utrecht; and withal to let them know, '* That, 
the queen was determined, by their late conduct, . 
to make peace either with, or without them ; but 
would much rather choose the former." 

There was, however, one advantage, which her 
majesty resolved to make by this defection of her 
foreigners. She had been led, by the mistaken 
politics of some years past, to involve herself in 
several guarantees witn the princes of the north, 
which were in some sort contradictory to one an- 
other : but this conduct of theirs wholly annulled 
all such engagements, and left her at liberty to 
interpose in the affairs of those parts of Europe, 
in such a manner, as would best serve the inte- 
rests of her own kingdoms, as well as that of the 
protestant religion, and settle a due balance of 
power in the north. 

The grand article for preventing the union of 
France and Spain, was to bie executed during a 
cessation of arms. But many difficulties arising 
about that, and some other points of great impor- 
tance to the common cause, which could not 
easily be adjusted, either between the French and 
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British plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, or by corre- 
spondence between mons« de Torcy and the mi- 
nistry here; the queen took the resolution of 
sending the lord viscount Bolingbroke immedi- 
ately to France, fully instructed in all her inten- 
tions, and authorised to negociate every thing ne- 
cessary for settling the treaty of peace in such a 
course, as might bring it to a happy and speedy 
conclusion. He was empowered to agree to a 
general suspension of arms, by sea and land, be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and Spain, to con- 
tinue for four months, or until the conclusion of 
the peace ; provided France and Spain would pre- 
viously give positive assurances to make good 
the terms demanded by her majesty for the duke 
of Savoy, and. would likewise adjust and deter- 
mine the forms of the several renunciations to be 
made by both those crowns, in order to prevent 
their bein^ ever united. The lord Bolingbroke 
was likewise authorized to settle some differences 
relating to the elector of Bavaria, for whose in- 
terests France was as much concerned, as her 
majesty was for those of the duke of Savoy ; to 
explain all doubtful articles which particularly 
related to the advantages of Britain ; to know 
the real ultimatum^ as it is termed, of France upon 
the general plan of peace ; and lastly, to cut off 
all hopes from that court of ever bringing the 
queen to force her allies to a disadvantageous 
peace ; her majesty resolving to impose no scheme 
at all upon them, or to debar them from the li- 
berty of endeavouring to obtain the best condi- 
tions they could. 

The lord Bolingbroke went to France in the 
beginning of August; was received at court with 
particular marks of distinction and respect ; and 
in a very few days, by his usual address and abi- 
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lity, performed every part of his commission, ex-^ 
tremely to the queea's content and his own ho- 
nour. He returned to England before the end 
of the month ; but Mr Prior, who went along 
with him, was leift behind, to adjust whatever dil- 
ferences might remain or arise between the two 
crowns. 

In the mean time, the general conferences at 
Utrecht, which for several weeks had been let 
fall, since the delivery of Dunkirk, were now rcr 
sumed. But, the Dutch still declaring against 
a suspension of arms, and refusing to accept the 
queen's speech as a plan to negociate upon, there 
was no progress made for some time in the great 
work of the peace. Whereupon the British ple- 
nipotentiaries told those of the States, " That, if 
the queen's endeavours could not procure more 
than the contents of her speech, or if the French 
should ever fall short of what was there offered, 
the Dutch could blame none but themselves, 
tvho, by their conduct, had rendered things diffi- 
cult, that would otherwise have been easy." How- 
ever, her majesty thought it prudent to keep the 
Stales still in hopes of her good offices, to pre- 
vent them from taking the desperate course of 
leaving themselves wholly at the mercy of France; 
which was an expedient they formerly practised, 
and which a party among them was now inclined 
to advise. 

While the congress at Utrecht remained in 
this inactive state, the queen proceeded to per- 
fect that important article for preventing the 
union of France and Spain. It was proposed and 
accepted, that Philip should renounce France, 
for himself and his posterity ; and that the most 
Christian king, and all the princes of his blood, 
should in the like manner renounce Spain. 
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It must be confessed, that this project of re- 
nunciation lay under a great disrepute, by the 
former practices of this very king Lewis XIV., 

Pursuant to an absurd notion among many in that 
ingdom, of a divine right annexed to proximity 
of blood, not to be controlled by any human law. 

But it is plain the French themselves had re- 
course to this method, after all their infractions 
of it, since the Pyrenean treaty ; for the first 
dauphin, in whom the original claim was vested, 
renounced for himself and his eldest son, which 
opened the way to Philip duke of Anjou; who 
woujd however hardly have succeeded, if it had 
not been for the will made in his favour by the 
last king, Charles II. 

It is indeed hard to reflect with any patience, 
upon the unaccountable stupidity of the princes 
of Europe for some centuries past, who left a 
probability to France of succeeding, in a few 
ages, to all their dominions ; while, at the same 
time, no alliance with that kingdom could be of 
advantage to any prince, by reason of the salique 
law. Should not common prudence have taught 
every sovereign in Christendom, to enact a sa- 
lique law with respect to France? for want of 
which, it is almost a miracle that the Bourbon fa- 
mily has not possessed the universal monarchy 
by right of inheritance. When the French as- 
sert that a proximity of blood gives a divine 
right, as some of their ministers (who ought to 
be more wise or honest) have lately advanced 
in this very case to the title of Spain ; do they 
not, by allowing a French succession, make their 
own kings usurpers? Or, if the salique law be di- 
vine, is it not of universal obligation, and conse- 
quently of force to exclude France from inherit- 
ing by daughters ? Or, lastly, if that law be of 
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human institution, may it not be enacted in any 
state, with whatever extent or limitation the le- 
gislature shall think fit ? for the nbtion of an un- 
changeable human law, is an absurdity in go- 
vernment, to be believed only by ignorance, and 
supported by power. Hence it follows, that the 
children of the late queen of France, although 
she had renounced, were as legally excluded 
from succeeding to Spain, as if the salique law 
had been fundamental in that kingdom; since 
that exclusion Was established by every power in 
Spain which could possibly give a sanction to 
any law there ; and therefore the duke of Anjou's 
title is wholly founded upon the bequest of his 
predecessor (which has great authority in that 
monarchy, as it formerly had in ours) upon the 
confirmation of the cortes, and the general con- 
sent of the people. 

It is certain, the faith of princes is so frequently 
subservient to their ambition, that renunciations 
have little validity, otherwise than from the powers 
and parties whose interest it is to support them. 
But this renunciation, which the queen has ex- 
acted from the French king and his grandson, I 
take to be armed with all the essential circum- 
stances that can fortify such an act: for as it i3 
necessary for the security of every prince in Eu- 
rope, that those two great kingdoms should never 
be united; so the chief among them will readily 
consent to be guarantees for preventing such a 
misfortune. 

Besides, this proposal (according to her majesty's 
expression in her speech) is of such a nature, that 
it executes itself; because the Spaniards, who 
dread such a union for every reason that can have 
weight among men, took care that their king 
should not only renounce in the most solemn 
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manner; but likewise that the act should be 
framed in the strongest terms themselves could 
invent, or we could furnish them with. As to 
France, upon supposal of the young dauphin's 
dying in a few years, that kingdom will not be 
in a condition to engage in a long war against a 
powerful alliance, fortified with the addition of 
the Spaniards, and the party of the duke of Berry, 
or wnoever else shall be next claimer : and the 
longer the present dauphin lives, the weaker 
must Philip's interest be in France; because the 
princes who are to succeed by this renunciation, 
will have most power and credit in the kingdom. 

The mischiefs occasioned by the want of a good 
understanding between the allies, especially Bri- 
tain and Holland, were increased every day; the 
French taking the advantage, and raising difficul- 
ties, not only upon the general plan of peace, but 
likewise upon tne explanation of several articles 
in the projected treaty between them and her 
majesty. They insisted to have Lisle, as the 
equivalent for Dunkirk: and demanded Tournay, 
Maubeuge, and Cond^, for the two or three 
towns mentioned in the queen's speech, which 
the British plenipotentiaries were so far from al- 
lowing, that they refused to confer with those of 
France upon that foot; although at the same time, 
the former had fresh apprehensions that the 
Dutch, in a fit of despair, would accept what- 
ever terms the enemy pleased to offer, and, by 
precipitating their own peace, prevent her majesty 
from obtaining any advantages, both for her allies 
and herself. 

It is most certain, that the repeated losses suf- 
fered by the States, in little more than two months 
after they had withdrawn themselves from the 
queen's assistance, did wholly, disconcert their 
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counsels; and their prudence (as it is usual) be- 
gan to forsake them with their good fortune. 
They were so weak as to be still deluded by their 
friends in England, who continued to give them 
hopes of some mighty and immediate resource 
from hence ; for, when the duke of Ormond had 
been about a month in Ghent, he received a let- 
ter from the mareschal de Villars, to inform him, 
*^ That the Dutch generals taken at Denain had 
told the mareschal publicly of a sudden revolu- 
tion expected in Britain; that particularly the 
earl of Albemarle and Mons. Hompesch discoursed 
very freely of it; and that nothing was more 
commonly talked of in Holland." It was then 
likewise confidently reported in Ghent, that the 
queen was dead ; and we all remember what ru- 
mour flew about here at the very same time, as 
if her majesty's health were in a bad condition. 

Whether such vain hopes as these gave spirit 
to the Dutch; whether their frequent misfortunes 
made them angry and sullen; whether they still 
expected to overreach us by some private stipu- 
lations with France, through the mediation of the 
elector of Bavaria, as that prince afterwards gave 
out; or whatever else was the cause; they utterly 
refused a cessation of arms, and made not the 
least return to all the advances and invitations 
made by her majesty, until the close of the cam- 
paign. 

It was then the States first be^an to view their 
affairs in another light; to consider how little the 
vast promises of count Zinzendorf were to be re- 
lied on; to be convinced that France was not 
disposed to break with her majesty, only to gra- 
tify their ill humour, or unreasonable demands; 
to discover that their factious correspondents on 
this side the water had shamefully misled them ; 
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that some of their own principal towns grew 
heartily weary of the war, and backward in their 
loans ; and lastly, that prince Eugene, their new 
general, whether his genius or fortune had left 
him, was not for their turn. They therefore di- 
rected their ministers at Utrecht, to signify to 
the lord privy seal and the earl of Strafford, 
" That the States were disposed to comply with 
her majesty, and to desire her good offices with 
France; particularly, that Tournay and Cond6 
might be left to them as part of their barrier, with- 
out which they could not be safe : That the elec- 
tor of Bavaria might not be suff^ered to retain any 
town in the Netherlands, which would be as bad 
for Holland as if those places were in the hands 
of France : Therefore tne States proposed, that 
Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroy, and Nieuport, 
might be delivered to the emperor: Lastly, That 
the French might not insist on accepting the 
four species of goods out of the tariff of 1664: 
That if her majesty could prevail with France to 
satisfy their masters on these articles, they would 
be ready to submit in all the rest." 

When the queen received an account of this 
good disposition in the States General, immedi- 
ately orders were sent to Mr Prior, to inform the 
ministers of the French court, " That her majesty 
had now some hopes of the Dutch complying 
with her measures ; and therefore she resolved, as 
she had always declared, whenever those allies 
came to themselves, not to make the peace with- 
out their reasonable satisfaction." The difficulty 
that most pressed was, about the disposal of Tour- 
nay and Condfe. The Dutch insisted strongly to 
have both, and the French were extremely un- 
willing to part with either. 

The queen judged the former would suffice for 
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completing the barrier of the States. Mr Prior 
was therefore directed to press the marquis de 
Torcy effectually on this head : and to terminate 
all that minister's objections, by assuring him of 
her majesty's resolution to appear openly on the 
side of the Dutch, if this demand were refused* 
It was thought convenient to act in this resolute 
manner with France ; whose late success against 
Holland had taught the ministers of the most 
christian king, to resume their old imperious man- 
ner of treating with that republic; to which they 
were farther encouraged by the ill understanding 
between her majesty and the allies. 

This appeared from the result of an idle quarrel 
that happened, about the end of August, * at 
Utrecht, between a French and a Dutch plenipo- 
tentiary, Mons. Mesnager and count Rechteren ; f 
wherein the court of France demanded such ab- 
ject submissions, and with so much haughtiness^ 
as plainly shewed they were pleased with any oc- 
casion of mortifying the Dutch. 

Besides, the politics of the French ran at this 
time very opposite to those of Britain. They 
thought the ministers here durst not meet the 
parliament without a peace ; and that therefore, 
her majesty would either force the States to com- 
ply with France, by delivering up Tournay, which 
was the principal point in dispute; or would fi- 
nish her own peace with France and Spain, leav- 
ing a fixed time for Holland to refuse or accept 



* July, 
t The count de Rechteren had filled the highest offices in the 
state ; he had been field deputy, and ambassador extraordinary at 
the Imperial court, several years; was of noble birth, possessed a 
great fortune, and on several occasions distinguished himself a9 
a gallant oian. 
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the terms imposed on them. But the queen, who 
thought the demand of Tournay by the States to 
be very necessary and just, was determined to in- 
sist upon it; and to declare openly against France, 
rather than suffer her ally to want a place so use- 
ful for their barrier. And Mr Prior was ordered 
to signify this resolution of her majesty to Mons. 
de Torcy, in case that minister could not be other- 
wise prevailed on. 

The British plenipotentiaries did likewise, at 
the same time, express to those of Holland, her 
majesty's great satisfaction, " That the States 
were at last disposed to act in confidence with 
her: That she wished this resolution had been 
sooner taken, since nobody had gained by the de- 
lay but the French king; That, however, her ma- 
jesty did not question the procuring of a safe and 
honourable peace, by united counsels, reasonable 
demands, and prudent measures: That she would 
assist them in getting whatever was necessary to 
their barrier, and in settling to their satisfaction 
the exceptions made by France out of the tariff 
of 1664 : That no other difficulties remained of 
moment to retard the peace, since the queen had 
obtained Sardinia for the duke of Savoy ; and in 
the settlement of the Low Countries, would ad- 
here to what she delivered from the throne: 
That as to the empire, her majesty heartily wish- 
ed their barrier as good as could be desired; but 
that we were not now in circumstances to ex- 
pect every thing exactly according to the scheme 
of Holland: France had already offered a great 
part : and the queen did not think the remainder 
worth the continuance of the war." 

Her majesty conceived the peace in so much 
forwardness^ that she thought fit, about this time, 
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to nominate the duke Hamilton, and the lord 
Lexington, for ambassadors in France and Spain, 
to receive the renunciations in both courts^ and 
adjust matters of commerce. 

The duke * was preparing for his journey, when 
he was challenged to a duel f by the lord Mohun, ^ 
a person of infamous character. He killed his aid- 
versary upon the spot, though he himself received 
a wound ; and weakened by the loss of blood, as 
he was leaning in the arms of his second, was 
most barbarously stabbed in the breast by lieute- 
nant-general Macartney, § who was second to 
lord Mohun. He died a few minutes after in 
the field, and the murderer made his escape. I 
thought so surprising an event might deserve 
barely to be related, although it be something 
foreign to my subject. 

The earl of Strafford, who had come to England 
in May last, in order to give her majesty an ac- 
count of the disposition ot affairs in Holland, was 
now returning with her last instructions, to let 
the Dutch minister know, " That some points 



* James duke of Hamilton was a gentleman of the bed-chamber 
to king Charles IL He succeeded his father in the title, April 
18, 1694, and was sent the same year envoy extraordinary to 
France; was appointed lord lieutenant of Lancaster, in 1710; 
created duke of Brandon, September 10, 17 1 1 ; master-general 
of the ordnance, August 29, 1712; knight of the garter, October 
26 ; and when preparing for his embassy to France, was killed 
November 15, 1713. 

t Swift's account of the duel is exactly agreeable to the deposi* 
tions of colonel Hamilton before a committee of the council. 

X Charles lord Mohun was the last offspring of a yery noble and 
ancient family, of which William de Mohun, who accompanied 
the Norman conqueror, was the first founder in England. 

§ General Macartney was tried, at the King's Bench bar, for the 
murder, Junt 13, 1710; and the jury found him guilty of man« 
slaughter* 
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would probably meet with difficulties not to be 
overcome, which once might have been easily ob- 
tained : To show what evil consequences had 
already flowed from their delay and irresolution ; 
and to entreat them to fix on some proposition, 
reasonable in itself, as well as possible to be ef- 
fected : That the queen would insist upon the 
cession of Toumay by France, provided the States 
would concur in finishing the peace, without 
starting new objections, or insisting upon farther 
points : That tne French demands, in favour of 
the Elector of Bavaria, appeared to be such as the 
queen was of opinion the States ought to agree 
to ; which were, to leave the elector in possession 
of Luxembourg, Namur, and Charleroy, subject 
to the terms of their barrier, until he should be 
restored to his electorate ; and to give him the 
kingdom of Sardinia, to efface the stain of his 
degradation in the electoral college: That the 
earl had brought over a project of a new treaty 
of succession and barrier, which her majesty in- 
sisted the States should sign, before the conclu- 
sion of the peace ; the former treaty having been 
disadvantageous to her subjects, containing in it 
the seeds of future dissentions, and condemned 
by the sense of the nation : Lastly, that her ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding all provocations, had, for 
the sake of the Dutch, and in hopes of their 
recovery from those false notions wnich had so 
long misled them, hitherto kept the negotiations 
open : That the offers now made them were her 
last, and this the last time she would apply to 
them: That they must either agree, or expect 
the queen would proceed immediately to con 
elude her treaty with France and Spain, in con- 
junction with such of her allies as would think fit 
to adhere to her. 

VOL. V. 2 A 
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^* As to Savoy ; that the queen e]q>ected the 
States would concur with her in making good 
the advantage stipulated for that duke, and in 
prevailing with the emperor to cooisent to an ab- 
solute neutrality in Italy, until the peace should 
be concluded." 

The governing party in Holland, however in 
appearance disposed to finish, affected new de- 
lays ; and raised many difficulties about the four 
species of goods, which the French had excepted 
out of the tariff. Count Zinzendorf, the emperor's 
plenipotentiary, did all that was possible to keep 
up this humour in the Dutch, in hopes to put 
them under a necessity of preparing for the next 
campaign ; and some time after went so far in this 
pursuit, that he summoned the several ministers 
of the empire, and told them he had letters from his 
master, with orders to signify to them, " That his 
imperial majesty resolved to begin the campaign 
early, with all his forces united against France ; of 
which .he desired they would send notice to all 
their courts, that the several princes might be 
ready to furnish their contingents and recruits/* 
At the same time, Zinzendorf endeavoured to 
borrow two millions of florins upon the security 
of some imperial cities; but could not succeed 
either among the Jews or at Amsterdam. 

When the Earl of Strafford arrived at Utrecht, 
the lord privy seal and he communicated to the 
Dutch mmisters the new treaty for a succession 
and barrier, as the queen had ordered it to be 
prepared here in England, differing from the 
former in several points of the greatest moment, 
obvious to any who will be at the pains to com- 
pare them. This was strenuously opposed, for 
several weeks, by the plenipotentiaries of the 
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States. But the province of Utrecht, where the 
congress was held, immediately sent orders to 
their representatives at the Hague, to* declare 
their province thankful to the queen : " That 
they agreed the peace should be made on the 
terms proposed by France, and consented to the 
new projected treaty of barrier and succession." 
And about the close of the year 1712, four of the 
seven provinces had delivered their opinions for 
putting an end to the war. 

This unusual precipitation in the States, so dif- 
ferent from the whole tenor of their former con- 
duct, was very much suspected by the British 
plenipotentiaries. Their lordships had received 
intelligence, ^' That the Dutch ministers held 
frequent conferences with those of France, and 
had offered to settle their interests with that 
crown, without the concurrence of Britain.*' 
Count Zinzendoi-f and his colleagues appeared 
likewise all on the sudden to have the same dis- 
positions, and to be in great haste to settle their 
several differences with the States. The reasons 
for this proceeding were visible enough. Many 
difficulties were yet undetermined m the treaty 
of commerce between her majesty and France ; 
for the adjusting of which, and some other points, 
the queen had lately dispatched the Duke of 
Shrewsbury to that court. Some of these were 
of hard digestion, with which the most christian 
king would not be under the necessity of com- 
plying, when he had no farther occasion for us, 
and might, upon that account, afford better terms 
to the other two powers. Besides, the emperor 
and the States could very well spare her majesty 
the honour of being arbitrator of a general peace ; 
and the latt;er hoped> by this means, to avoid the 
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new treaty of barrier and succession, which were 
now forcing on them. 

To prevent the consequences of this evil, there 
fortunately fell out an incident, which the two 
lords at Utrecht knew well how to make use of. 
The quarrel between Mons. Mesnager and count 
Rechterin (formerly mentioned) had not yet been 
made up. The French and Dutch differing in 
some circumstances, about the satisfaction to be 
given by the count for the affront he had offered, 
the British plenipotentiaries kept this dispute 
on foot for several days ; and in the mean time, 

Eressed the Dutch to finish the new treaty of 
arrier and succession between her majesty and 
them, which, about the middle of January, was 
concluded fully to the queen's satisfaction. 

But, while these debates and differences con- 
tinued at the congress, the queen resolved tb put 
a speedy end to her part in the war. She there- 
fore sent order to the lord privy seal and the earl 
of Strafford, to prepare every thing necessary for 
signing her own treaty with France. This she 
hoped might be done against the meeting of her 
parliament, now prorogued to the third of Fe- 
bruary ; in which time, those among the allies 
who were really inclined towards a peace, might 
settle their several interests, by the assistance 
and support of her majesty's plenipotentiaries^; 
and as for the rest, who would either refuse to 
comply, or endeavour to protract the negociation, 
the heads of their respective demands, which 
France had yielded by her majesty's intervention, 
and agreeable to the plan laid down in her speech, 
should be mentioned in the treaty j and a time 
limited for the several powers concerned to re- 
ceive or reject them. 
The pretender was not yet gone out of France, 
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Upon some difficulties alleged by the French, 
about procuring him a safe conduct to Bar-le-duc, 
in the duke of Lorrain's dominions, where it was 
then proposed he should reside. The queen, alto- 
gether bent upon quieting the minds of her sub- 
jects, declared, " She would not sign the peace 
till that person were removed ;" although several 
wise men believed he could be no where less 
dangerous to Britain, than in the place where he 
was. 

The argument which most prevailed on the 
States to sign the new treaty of barrier and suc- 
cession with Britain, was, her majesty's promise 
to procure Tournay for them from France ; after 
which, no more dilFerences remained between us 
and that republic; and consequently they had no 
farther temptations to any separate transactions 
with the French, who thereupon began to renew 
their litigious and haughty manner of treating 
with the Dutch. The satisfaction they extorted 
for the affront given by count Rechteren to Mons. 
Mesnager, although somewhat softened by the 
British ministers at Utrecht, was yet so rigorous, 
that her majesty could not forbear signifying her 
resentment of it to the most Christian king. Mons. 
Mesnager, who seemed to have more the genius 
of a merchant than a minister, began, in his con- 
ferences with the plenipotentiaries of the States, 
to raise new disputes upon points which both we 
and they had reckoned upon as wholly settled. 
The abb6 de Polignac, a most accomplished per- 
son, of great generosity and universal understand- 
ing, was gone to France, to receive the cardinal's 
cap ; and the mareschal de Uxelles was wholly 
guided by his colleague Mons. Mesnager, who 
kept up those brangles that for a time obstructed 
the peace; some of which were against all jus- 
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tice, and others of small importance, both of very 
little advantage to his country, and less to toe 
reputation of his master or himself. This low- 
talent in business, which the cardinal de Polignac 
used, in contempt, to call a spirit of negotiating, 
made it impossible for the two lords plenipoten-' 
tiaries, with all their abilities and experience, to 
bring Mesnager to reason, in several points both 
with us and the States, His concessions were 
few and constrained, serving only to render him 
more tenacious of what he refused. In several of 
the towns which the States* were to keep, he in- 
sisted, *' That France should retain the chatella- 
nies, or extoat of country depending on them, 
particularly that «f Tournay;" a €^ema^d the 
more unjustifiable, because he knew his master 
had not only proceeded directly contrary, but had 
erected a court in his kingdom, where his own 
judges extended the territories about those towns 
ne had taken as far as he pleased to direct them. 
Mons. Mesnager showed equal obstinacy in what 
his master expected for the Elector of Bavaria, 
and in refusing the tariff of 1664 : so that the 
queen's plenipotentiaries represented these diffi- 
culties as what might be of dangerous conse- 
quence, both to the peace in general, and to the 
States in particular, if they were not speedily 
prevented. 

Upon these considerations, her majesty thought 
it her shortest and safest course to apply direct- 
ly to France, where she had then so able a minis- 
ter as the Duke of Shrewsbury. 

The Marquis de Torcy, secretary to the most 
Christian kipg, was the minister with whom the 
duke was to treat, as having been the first who 
moved bis master to apply to the queen for a 
peace, in opposition to a violent faction in that 
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kingdom, who were as eagerly bent to continue 
the war, as any other could be, either 4iere or in 
Holland. 

It would be very unlike an historian, to refuste 
this great minister the praise he so justly deserves, 
of having treated, through the whole course of so 
great a negotiation, with the utmost candour and 
integrity ; never once failing in any promise he 
mslde, and tempering a firm zeal to his master's 
interest, with a ready compliance to what was 
reasonable and just Mr Prior, whom I have for*- 
merly mentioned, resided likewise now at Paris, 
with the character of a minister plenipotentiary ; 
and was very acceptable to that court, upon the 
score of his wit and humour. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury was directed to press 
the French court upon the points yet unsettled 
m the treaty of commerce between both crowns : 
To make them drop their unreasonable demands 
for the Elector of Bavaria : To let them know, 
'' That the queen was resolved not to forsake her 
allies, who were now ready to come in ; and that 
she thought the best way of hastening the general 
peace was, to determine her own particular one 
with France, until which time she could not con- 
veniently suffer her parliament to meet." 

The States were by this time so fully convinced 
of the queen's sincerity and affection to their re- 
public, and how much they had been deceived 
by the insinuations of the factious party iii Eng- 
land, that they wrote a very humble letter to her 
majesty, to desire her assistance towards settling 
those points they had in dispute with France, and 
professing themselves ready to acquiesce in what- 
ever explanation her majesty would please to 
make of the plan proposed in her speech to th^ 
parliament. 
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But the queen had already prevented their de- 
sires; and in the beginning of February, 1712-13, 
directed the Duke of Shrewsbury to inform the 
French court, " That, since she had prevailed on 
her allies the Dutch to drop the demand of 
Cond^, and the other of the four species of goods 
which the French had excepted out of the tariff 
of 1664, she would pot sign without them : That 
she approved of the Dutch insisting to have the 
chatellanie^ restored with the towns ; and was 
resolved to stand or fall with th^m, until they 
were satisfied in this point." 

Her majesty had some apprehensions that the 
French created these difficulties, on purpose to 
spin out the treaty until the campaign should be- 
gin. They thought it absolutely necessary that 
our parliament should meet in a few weeks; 
which could not well be ventured, until the 
queen were able to tell both houses, that her own 
peace was signed : That this would not only fa- 
ciUtate what remained in difference between 
Britain and France, but leave the Dutch entirely 
at the mercy of the latter. 

The queen, weary of these refined mistakes in 
the French politics, and fully resolved to be 
trifled with no longer, sent her determinate orders 
to the Duke of Shrewsbury, to let France know, 
" That her majesty had hitherto prorogued her 
parliament, in hopes of accommodating the diffi- 
culties in her own treaties of peace and commerce 
with that crown, as well as settling the interest's 
of her several allies; or at least, that the differences 
in the former being removed, the most Christian 
king would have made such offers for the latter, 
as might justify her majesty in signing her own 
peace, whether the confederates intended to sign 
theirs or not. But, several points being yet un^ 
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finished between both crowns, and others be- 
tween France and the rest of the allies, especially 
the States, to which the plenipotentiaries of that 
court at Utrecht had not thought fit to give sa- 
tisfaction; the queen was now come to a final 
determination, both with relation to her own king- 
doms, and to the whole alliance ; That the cam-' 
paign approaching, she would not willingly be 
surprised in case tne war was to go on : That she 
had transmitted to the Duke of Shrewsbury her 
last resolutions, and never would be prevailed on 
to reduce her own demands, or those of her allies, 
any lower than the scheme now sent over, as an 
explanation of the plan laid down in her speech : 
That her majesty had sent orders to her plenipo- 
tentiaries at Utrecht to assume the character of 
ambassadors, and sign the peace immediately 
with the ministers of the most Christian king, as 
soon as the Duke of Shrewsbury should have 
sent them notice that the French had complied : 
That the queen had therefore farther prorogued 
her parliament to the third of March, in hopes 
to assure them, by that time, of her peace bemg 
agreed on ; for, if the two houses meet, while any 
imcertainty remained, supplies must be asked aa 
for a war." 

The Duke of Shrewsbury executed this impor* 
tant commission with that speed and success, 
which could only be expectea from an able mi- 
nister. The French king immediately yielded to 
the whole scheme her majesty proposed ; where- 
upon directions were sent to the lord privy seal, 
and the £>arl of Strafford, to sign a peace between 
Great Britain and France witheut delay. 

Upon the second day of March, the two British 
plenipotentiaries met those of the allies in the 
towii-hQU3e of Utrecht ; where the lord privy seal 
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addressed himself to them in a short speech : 
*^ That the negotiation had now continued four- 
teen months with great slowness, which had 
proved very injurious to the interests of the allies : 
That the queen had staid thus long, and stopped 
the finishing of her own peace, rather than leave 
her allies in any uncertainty : That she hoped 
they would now be all prepared to put an end to 
this great work ; and therefore had commanded 
her plenipotentiaries to tell those of the allies, 
that she found it necessary to conclude her own 
treaty immediately ; and it was her opinion, that 
the confederates ought to finish theirs at the 
same time ; to which they were now accordingly 
invited by her majesty's orders." And, lastly, 
his lordship declared, in the queen's name, " That 
whoever could not be ready on the day prefixed, 
should have a convenient time allowed them to 
come in." 

Although the orders sent by the queen to her 
plenipotentiaries were very precise^ yet their 
lordships did not precipitate the performance of 
them. They were directed to appoint as short a 
day for the signing as they conveniently could ; 
but, however, the particular day was left to their 
discretion. They hoped to bring over the Dutch, 
and most of the other allies, to conclude at the 
same time with the queen ; which, as it would 
certainly be more popular to their country, so 
they conceived it would be more safe for them- 
selves. Besides, upon looking over their com- 
mission, a scruple sprang in their minds, that they 
could not sign a particular peace with France ; 
their powers, as tney apprehended, authorising 
them only to sign a general one. Their lordships 
therefore sent to England, to desire new powers ; 
aad, in the mean time, employed themsetves with 
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great industry, between the ministers of France 
and those of the several allies, to find some ex- 
pedient for smoothing the way to an agreement 
among them. 

The Earl of Strafford went for a few days to 
the Hague, to inform the States of h%v majesty's 
express commands to his colleague and himself, 
for signing the peace as soon as possible ; and to 
desire they would be ready at the same time : 
which the pensionary promised ; and that their 
plenipotentiaries should be empowered accord* 
ingly, to the great contentment of Mons. Buys, 
who was now so much altered, either in reality or 
appearance, that he complained to the earl of 
Mons. Heinsius's slowness; and charged all the 
delays and mismanagements of a twelvemonth 
past, to that minister's account. 

While the Earl of Strafford staid at the Hague, 
he discovered that an emissary of the Duke of 
Marlborough's had been there some days before, 
sent by his grace to dissuade the Dutch from 
signing at the same time with the ministers pf 
the queen, which, in England, would at least have 
the appearance of a separate peace, and oblige 
their firitish friends, who knew how to turn so 
short a delay to very good account, as well as 
gratify the emperor; on whom, it was alleged^ 
they ought to rely much more than on her ma- 
jesty. One of tne States likewise told the earl, 
" That the same person employed by the duke was 
then in conference with the magistrates of Rot- 
terdam (which town had declared for the conti- 
nuance of the war) to assure them, if they would 
hold off a little, they should see an unexpected 
turn in the British parliament : That the Duke 
of Marlborough had a list of the discontented 
members in both houses, who ^ere ready to turn 
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against the court: and, to crown all, that his 
grace had certain inteiliffence of the queen being 
m so ill a state of health, as made it impossible 
for her to live abi?ve six weeks." So restless and 
indefatigable are avarice and ambition^ when in- 
flamed by a desire of revenge ! 

But representations, which had been so often 
tried, were now offered too late. Most of the al- 
lies, except the emperor, were willing to put an 
end to the war upon her majesty's plan ; and the 
farther delay of three weeks must be chiefly im- 
puted to that litigious manner of treating pecu- 
liar to the French : whose plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht insisted with obstinacy upon many points, 
which at Paris Mons. de Torcy had given up. 

The emperor expected to keep all he already 
possessed m Italy ; that Port Langue, on the 
Tuscan coast, should be delivered to him by 
France ; and lastly, that he should not be obliged 
to renounce Spain. But the queen, as well as 
France, thought his imperial majesty ought to sit 
down contented with his partage of Naples and 
Milan : and to restore those territories in Italy 
which he had taken from the rightful proprietors, 
and by the possession of which he has grown 
dangerous to the Italian princes, by reviving an- 
tiquated claims upon them. 

This prince had likewise objected to her ma- 
jesty's expedient of sufl^ering the Elector of Ba- 
varia to retain Luxembourg, under certain condi- 
tions, by way of security, until his electorate 
were restored. But the queen, supposing that 
these affected delays were intended only with a 
view of continuing the war, resolved to defer the 
peace no longer on the emperor's account. . 

In the middle of March, 1712-13, a courier ar- 
rived at Utrecht i^om France, with the plan of a 
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feneral peace, as it had been agreed between the 
)uke of Shrewbury and Mons. de Torcy ; where- 
in every particular relating to the interests and 
pretensions of the several allied, was brought so 
near to what each of them would accept, that the 
British plenipotentiaries hoped the peace would 
be general in ten or twelve days. The Portuguese 
and Dutch were already prepared, and others 
were daily coming in, by the means of their lord- 
ships good offices, who found Mons. Mesna^er 
ana his colleague stubborn to the last. Another 
courier was dispatched to France, iipon some dis- 
putes about inserting the titles of her Inajesty 
and the most christian king; and to bring a ge- 
neral plan for the interests of those allies, who 
should not be ready against the time prefixed. The 
French renunciations were now arrived at Utrecht; 
and it was agreed that those, as well as that of 
the King of Spain, should be inserted at length 
in every treaty ; by which means the whole con- 
feracy would become guarantees of them. 

The courier last sent to France returned to 
Utrecht on the 27th of March, with the conces- 
sions of that court upon every necessary point ; 
so that, all things being ready for putting a pe- 
riod to this great and difficult work, the lord 
privy seal and the Earl of Strafford gave notice 
to the ministers of the several allies, " That their 
lordships had appointed Tuesday the 31st instant, 
wherein to sign a treaty of peace and a treaty of 
commerce, between the Queen of Great Britain 
their mistress, and the most christian king ; and 
hoped the said allies would be prepared at the 
same time to follow their example." According- 
ly their lordships employed the three intervening 
days, in smoothing the few difficulties that re- 
mained between the French ministers^ and those 
of the several confederate powers. 
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The important day being now come, the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol and the Earl of Strafford having 
assumed the character of ambassadors extraordi- 
nary* gave a memorial in behalf of the French 
Protestants to the Mareschal d'Uxelles and his 
colleague, who were to transmit it to their court ; 
and these delivered to the British ambassadors a 
declaration in writing, that the pretender was 
actually gone otit of France. 

The conditions of peace to be allowed the em- 
peror and the empire, as adjusted between Britain 
and France, were now likewise delivered to the 
Count Zinzendorf. These and some other pre-' 
vious matters of smaller consequence being finish- 
ed, the treaties of peace and commerce cw^tween 
her majesty of Britain and tlie most christian 
king were signed at the lord privy seal's house, 
between two and three of the clock in the after- 
noon. The ministers of the Duke of Savojr sign- 
ed about an hour after. Then the assembly ad- 
journed to the Earl of Strafford's, where they all 
went to dinner; and about nine at night the 
peace was signed by the ministers of Portugal, 
by those of Prussia at eleven, and when it was 
near midnight by the States. 

Thus, after all the opposition raised by a strong 
party in France, and by a virulent faction in Bri- 
tain ; after all the artifices of those who presided 
at the Hague, who, for their private interest, en- 
deavoured, in conjunction with their friends in 
England, to prolong the war ; after the restless 
endeavours of the imperial court to render the 
treaty ineffectual ; the firm steady conduct of the 
queen, the wisdom and courage of her ministry, 
and the abilities of those whom she employed in 
her negotiations abroad, prevailed to have a peace 
signed in one day, by every power concerned, ex- 
cept that of the emperor and the empire ; for his im- 
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perial majesty liked his situation too well to think 
of a peace, while the drudgery and expenses of the 
war lay upon other shoulders, and the advantages 
were to redound only to himself 

During this whole negotiation, the King of 
Spain, who was not acknowledged by any of the 
confederates, had consequently no minister at 
Utrecht ; but the differences between her majes- 
ty and that prince, w^re easily settled by the 
Lord Lexington at Madrid, and the Marquis of 
Monteleon here : so that, upon the Duke d'Ossu- 
na s arrival at the congress, some days after the 
peace, he was ready to conclude a treaty between 
the queen and his master. Neither is it pro* 
bable that the Dutch, or any other ally, except 
the emperor, will encounter any difficulties of 
moment, to retard their sevtjal treaties with his 
catholic majesty. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between 
Britain and France were ratified here on the 7th 
of April ; on the 28th, the ratifications were ex- 
changed ; and on the 5th of May, the peace was 
proclaimed in the usual manner ; but with louder 
acclamations, and more extraordinary rejoicings 
of the people, than had ever been remembered 
on the like occasion. 

[It need hardly be observed, that this history 
is left incomplete by the author.] 
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About a month before the demise of Qaeen Anne, the Dean, 
having laboured to reconcile the ministers to each other without 
success, retired to the house of a friend in Berkshire, and never saw 
them more. But during this retreat he wrote the following 
Treatise, which he thought might be of some use even in that junc- 
ture, and sent it up to London to be printed ; but, upon some 
difference in opinion between the author and the late Lord Boling- 
broke, the publication was delayed till the queen's death, and then 
he recalled his copy : it was afterwards placed in the hands of the 
late Alderman Barber, from whom it was obtained to be printed* 
The ruin of the ministry, by this animosity among themselves, 
was long foreseen and foretold by Swift ; and it appears by Lord 
Bolingbroke's letter to Sir William Wyndham, that in his heart he 
renounced his friendship for Oxford long before the conclusion of 
the peace, though it did not appear till afterwards. *' The peace/' 
•ays he, *' which had been judged to be the only solid foundation 
-whereupon we could erect a Tory system, and yet when it was 
made we found ourselves at a stand ; nay, the very work, which 
ought to have been the basis of our strength, was in part demo- 
lished before our eyes^ and we were stoned with the ruins of it.*' 
This event probably rendered the disunion of the ministry visible; 
some, principally endeavouring to secure themselves, some, still 
labouring to establish at all events the party they had espoused, 
which saw nothing but " increase of mortification, and nearer ap- 
proaches to ruin : and it is not to be wondered at, that, when 
this Treatise was written, the Dean's attempts to reconcile hit 
friends were unsuccessful ; for Bolingbroke declares, that he ab» 
horred Oxford to such a degree, that he would rather have suf- 
fered banishment or death, than have taken measures in concert 
with him to have avoided either.— D. S. 

It may be observed with what frankness Swift censures the re** 
served and suspicious conduct of Oxford, to which chiefly he im« 
putes the breach between the ministers ; yet there is no doubt that 
his personal attachment for that statesman was much greater than 
that which he entertained for Bolingbroke. 
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Whatever may be thought or practised by pro- 
found politicians, they will hardly be able to con- 
vince the reasonable part of mankind, that the 
most plain, short, easy, safe, and lawful way to 
any good end, is not more eligible, than one di- 
rectly contrary to some or all of these qualities. 
I have been frequently assured by great ministers, 
that politics were nothing but common sense; 
which, as it was the only true thing they spoke, 
so it was the only thing they could have wished 
I should not believe. God has given the bulk of 
mankind a capacity to understand reason, when 
it is fairly offered; and by reason they would 
easily be governed, if it were left to their choice. 
Those princes in all ages, who were most distin- 
guished for their mysterious skill in government, 
found by the event, that they had ill consulted 
their own quiet, or the ease and happiness of their 
people ; nor has posterity remembered them with 
honour : such as Lysander and Philip among the 
^ reeks, Tiberius in Rome, Pope Alexander the 
Sixth and his sou Csesar Borgia, Queen Catherine 
de Medicis, Philip the Second of Spain, with 
many others. Nor are examples less frequent of 
ministers, famed for men of great intrigue, whose 
politics have produced little more than murmur 
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ings, factions, and discontents, which usually 
terminated in the disgrace and ruin of the authors. 

I can recollect but three occasions in a state, 
where the talents of such men may be thought 
necessary ; I mean in a state where the prince is 
obeyed and loved by his subjects : first, in the 
negotiation of the peace ; secondly, in adiusting 
the interests of our own country, with those of 
tlie nations round us, watching the several mo- 
tions of our neighbours and allies, and preserving 
a due balance among them : lastly, in the manage- 
ment of parties and factions at home. In the 
first of these cases I have often heard it observed, 
that plain good sense, and a firm adherence to 
the point, have proved more effectual than all 
those arts, Avhich I remember a great foreign 
minister used in contempt to call the spirit of ne- 
gotiating. In the second case, much wisdom, 
and a thorough knowledge of affairs both foreign 
and domestic, are certainly required ; after 
which, I know no talents necessary beside me- 
thod and skill in the common fonns of business. 
In the last case, which is that of managing par- 
ties, there seems indeed to be more occasion for 
employing this gift of the lower politicks, when- 
ever the tide runs high against the court and 
ministry ; which seldom happens under any toler- 
able administration, while the true interest of 
the nation is pursued. But, here in England, (for 
I do not pretend to establish maxims of govern- 
ment in general) while the prince and ministry, 
the clergy, the majority of landed men, and the 
bulk of the people, appear to have the same vit ys 
and the same principles, it is not obvious to me, 
how those at the helm can have many opportunities 
of showing their skill in mystery and refinement, 
beside what themselves think fit to create. 

I have been assured by men long practised in 
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business, that the secrets of court are much fewer 
thaa we generally suppose ; and I hold it for the 
greatest secret of the court, that they are so : be- 
cause the first springs of great events, like those 
of rivers, are so often mean and so little, that in de- 
cency they ought to be hid : and therefore minis- 
ters are so wise to leave their proceedings to be 
accounted for by reasoners at a distance, who often 
mould them into systems, that do not only go 
down very well in the coffee-house, but are sup- 
plies for pamphlets in the present age, and may 
probably mrnish materials for memoirs and histo- 
ries in the next. 

It is true indeed, that even those who are very 
near the court, and are supposed to have a large 
share in the management of public matters, are 
apt to deduce wrong consequences, by reasoning 
upon the causes and motives of those actions, 
wherein themselves are employed* A great mi- 
nister puts you a case, and asks your opinion, but 
conceals an essential circumstance, upon which 
the whole weight of the matter turns ; then he 
despises your understanding for counselling him 
no better, and concludes he ought to trust entire- 
ly to his own wisdom. Thus he grows to abound 
in secrets and reserves, even towards those with 
whom he ought to act in the greatest confidence 
and concert : and thus the world is brought to 
judge, that whatever be the issue and event, it 
was all foreseen, contrived, and brought to pass 
by some masterstroke of his politics.* 

I could produce innumerable instances, from 



* Swift expresses to Stella, with his usual unreserve, the very 
aanna opinion of Harley's fuUe policy which he here announces, 
or meant to announce, to the public. *' He cannot do all him- 
self, and will not employ others, which is his great foult, as 1 have 
often told you." 
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my own memory and observation, of events im- 
puted to the profound skill and address of a 
minister, which in reality were either the mere 
effects of negligence, weakness, humour, passion, 
or pride; or at best, but the natural course of 
things left to themselves. 

During this very session of parliament, a most 
ingenious gentleman, who has much credit with 
those in power, would needs have it, that in the 
late dissentions at court, which grew too high tor 
be any longer a secret, the whole matter was car- 
ried with the utmost dexterity on one side, and 
with manifest ill conduct on the other. To prove 
this, he made use of the most plausible topics, 
drawn from the nature and disposition of the se- 
veral persons concerned, as well as of her majesty ; 
all which he knows as much of as any man : and 
gave me a detail of the whole with such an ap- 
pearance of probability, as, committed to writing, 
would pass for an admiral piece of secret history. 
Yet I am at the same time convinced by the 
strongest reasons, that the issue of those dissen- 
tions, as to the part they had in the court and the 
house of lords, was partly owing to very different 
causes, and partly to the situation of affairs, 
whence, in that conjuncture, they could not easily 
terminate otherwise than they did, whatever un- 
happy consequences they may have for the fu- 
ture. 

In like manner, I have heard a physician pro- 
nounce with great gravity, that he had cured so 
many patients of malignant fevers, and as many 
more of the small-pox ; whereas, in truth, nine 
parts in ten of those who recovered, owed their 
lives to the strength of nature and a good consti- 
tution, while such a one happened to be their 
doctor. 

But; while it is so difficult to learn the springs 
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and motives of some facts, and so easy to forget 
the circumstances of others, it is no wonder they 
should be so grossly misrepresented to the pub- 
lic by curious inquisitive heads, who proceed 
altogether upon conjectures, and, in reasoning 
upon affairs of state, are sure to be mistaken by 
searching too deep. And as I have known this 
to be the frequent error of many others, so I am 
sure it has been perpetually mine, whenever I 
have attempted to discover the causes of political 
events by refinement and conjecture ; which, I 
must acknowledge, has very much abated my 
veneration for what they call arcana imperu; 
whereof I dare pronounce, that the fewer there 
are in any administration, it is just so much the 
better. 

What I have hitherto said, has by no means 
been intended to detract from the qualities re- 
quisite in those who are trusted with the admi-* 
nistration of public affairs; on the contrary, I 
know no station of life, where great abilities and 
virtues of all kinds are so highly necessary, and 
where the want of any is so quickly or universally 
felt. A great minister has no virtue, for which 
the public may not be the better ; nor any de- 
fect, by which the public is not certainly a suf- 
ferer. I have known more than once or twice 
within four years past, an omission, in appearance 
very small, prove almost fatal to a whole scheme, 
and very hardly retrieved. It is not always suf- 
ficient tor the person at the helm, that he is in- 
trepid in his nature, free from any tincture of 
avarice or corruption, and that he has great natu- 
ral and acquired abilities. 

I never thought the reputation of much secrecy 
was a character of any advantage to a minister, 
because it put all other mea upon their guard to 
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be as secret as he, and was consequently the oc- 
casion that persons and things were always mis- 
represented to him : because likewise, too great 
an affectation of secrecy, is usually thought to be 
attended with those little intrigues and refine- 
ments, which, among the vulgar, denominate a 
man a great politician ; but among others, is apt, 
whether deservedly or not, to acquire the opinion 
of cunning : a talent, which differs as much from 
the true knowledge of government, as that of an 
attorney from an able lawyer. Neither indeed 
am I altogether convinced, that this habit of 
multiplying secrets may not be carried on so far, 
as to stop that communication which is necessary, 
in some degree, among all who have any con- 
siderable part in the management of public af- 
fairs : because I have observed the inconveni- 
encies arising from a want of love between those 
who were to give directions, to have been of as 
ill consequence as any that could happen from 
the discovery of secrets. I suppose, when a build- 
ing is to be erected, the model may be the con- 
trivance only of one head ; and it is sufficient that 
the under-workmen be ordered to cut stones into 
certain shapes, and place them in certain posi- 
tions : but the several master-builders must nave 
some general knowledge of the design, without 
which they can give no orders at all. And, indeed, 
I do not know a greater mark of an able minister, 
than that of rightly adapting the several faculties 
of men ; nor is any thing more to be lamented, 
than the impracticableness of doing this in any 
great degree, under our present circumstances ; 
while so many shut themselves out by adhering 
to a faction, and while the court is enslaved to 
the impatience of others, who desire to sell their 
vote or their interest, as dear as they can. But 
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whether this has not been submitted to more than 
was necessary, whether it has not been dangerous 
in the example, and pernicious in the practice, I 
will leave to the inquiry of those who can better 
determine. 

It may be matter of no little admiration to con- 
sider, in some lights, the state of affairs among us 
for four years past. The queen, finding herself 
and the majority of her kingdom grown weary of 
the avarice and insolence, the mistaken politics, 
and destructive principles of her former ministers, 
calls to the service of the public another set of 
men, who, by confession of their enemies, had 
equal abilities at least with their predecessors; 
whose interest made it necessary for them (al- 
though their inclinations had been otherwise) to 
act upon those maxims which were most agree- 
able to the constitution in church and state; 
whose birth and patrimonies gave them weight in 
the nation ; and who (I speak of those who were 
to have the chief part in affairs) had long lived 
under the strictest bonds of friendship ^ with all 
these advantages, supported by a vast majority of 
the landed interest, and the inferior clergy al- 
most to a man, we have several times seen the 
present administration in the greatest distress, 
and very near the brink of ruin, together with the 
cause of the church and monarchy committed to 
their charge ; neither does it appear to me at the 
minute I am now writing, that their power or 
duration are upon any tolerable foot of security : 
which I do not so much impute to the address 
and industry of their enemies, as to some failures 
among themselves, which I think have been full 
as visible in their causes as their effects. 

Nothing has given me greater indignation than 
to behold a ministry, who came in with tlie ad- 
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vantages I have represented, acting ever since 
upon the defensive in the house of lords, with a 
majority on their side; and instead of calling 
others to account, as it was reasonably expected, 
mispending their time, and losing many oppor- 
tunities of doing good, because a struggling fac- 
tion kept them continually in play* This courage 
among the adversaries of the court, was inspired 
into them by various incidents, for every one of 
which I think the ministers, or, (if that was the 
case) the minister alone is to answer. 

For, first, that race of politicians, who, in the 
cant phrase, are called the whvmicals* was never 
so numerous, or at least so active, as it has been 
since the great change at court ; many of those 
who pretended wholly to be in with the prin- 
ciples upon which her majesty and her new ser- 
vants proceeded, either absenting themselves with 
the utmost indifference, in those conjunctures 
whereon the whole cause depended, or siding 
directly with the enemy. 

I very well remember, when this ministry was 
not above a year old, there was a little murmur- 
ing among such as are called the higher Tories or 
churchmen, that quicker progress was not made 
in removing those of the discontented party out 
of employments. I remember likewise, the rea- 
sonings upon this matter were various, even 
among many who were allowed to know a good 
deal of the inside of the court ; some supposed 
the queen was at first prevailed upon to make that 
great change, with no other view, than that of 
acting for the future upon a moderating scheme, 
in order to reconcile both parties ; ainl I believe 



* Tories, ivho deserted their party after peace was concluded. 
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there might possibly have been some g;rounds for 
this supposition. Others conceived the employ- 
ments were left undisposed of, in order to keep 
alive the hopes of many more impatient candi- 
dates, than ever could be gratified. This has 
since been looked on as a very high strain of 

Solitics, and to have succeeded accordingly ; 
ecause it is the opinion of many, that the nu- 
merous pretenders to places would never have 
been kept in order, if all expectation had been 
cut off. Others were yet more refined; and 
thought it neither wise nor safe wholly to extin- 
guish all opposition from the other side ; because, 
in the nature of things, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be parties in an English 
parliament ; and a faction already odious to the 
people might be suffered to continue with less 
danger, than any new one that could arise. To 
confirm this it was said, that the majority in the 
house of commons was too great on the side of 
the high-church, and began to form themselves 
into a body (by the name of the October Club) in 
order to put the ministry under subjection. 
Lastly, the danger of introducing too great a 
number of unexperienced men at once into oflSce, 
was urged as an irrefragable reason for making 
changes by slow degrees. To discard an able 
officer from an employment, or part of a commis- 
sion, where the revenue or trade were concerned, 
for no other reason but differing in some prin- 
ciples of government, might be of terrible conse- 
quence. 

However, it is certain that none of these ex- 
cuses were able to pass among men, who argued 
only from the principles of general reason. For, 
first, they looked upon all schemes of compre- 
hension, to be as visionary and impossible in the 
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state as in the church. Secondly, while the spi- 
rit raised by the trial of Dr Sacheverell continued 
in motion, men were not so keen upon coming in 
themselves, as to see their enemies out, and de- 
prived of all assistance to do mischief : and it is 
urged farther, that this general ambition of hunt- 
ing after places, grew chiefly from seeing them 
so long undisposed of, and from too general an 
encouragement by promises to all, who were 
thought capable of doing either ffood or hurt. 
Thirdlv, the fear of creating another party, in 
case the present faction were wholly subdued, 
was, in the opinion of plain men, and in regard to 
the situation of our afiairs, too great a sacrifice 
of the nation's safety to the genius of politics; 
considering how much was to be done, and how 
little time might probably be allowed. Besides, 
the division of a house of commons into court and 
country parties^ which was the evil they seemed to 
apprehend, could never be dangerous to a good 
ministry, who had the true interest and constitu- 
tion of their country at heart : as for the apprehen- 
sion of too great a majority in the house of com- 
mons, it appeared to be so vain, that, upon some 
points of importance, the court was hardly able 
to procure one. And the October Club, which 
appeared so formidable at first to some politicians, 
proved in the sequel to be the chief support of 
those who suspected them. It was likewise very 
well known that the greatest part of those men, 
whom the former ministry left in possession of 
employments, were loudly charged with insuffici- 
ency or corruption, over and above their obnoxi- 
ous tenets in religion and government ; so that 
it would have been a matter of some difficulty to 
make a worse choice : beside that the plea for 
keeping men of factious principles in employment 
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upon the score of their abilities, was thought to 
be extended a little too far, and construed to 
take in all employments whatsoever, although 
many of them required no more abilities than 
would serve to qualify a gentleman-usher at court : 
so that this last excuse for the very slow steps 
made in disarming the adversaries of the crown, 
was allowed indeed to have more plausibility, but 
less truth, than any of the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn the counsels 
or actions of the present ministry : their safety 
and interest are visibly united with those of the 

fmblic, they are persons of unquestionable abi- 
ities, altogether unsuspected ot avarice or cor- 
ruption, and have the advantage to be farther 
recommended by the dread and hatred of the op- 
posite faction. However, it is manifest, that the 
zeal of their friends has been cooling toward 
them for above two years past : they have been 
frequently deserted or distressed upon the most 
pressing occasions, and very near giving up in 
despair : their characters have been oftea treated 
with the utmost barbarity and injustice, in both 
houses, by scurrilous and enraged orators ; while 
their nearest friends, and even those who must 
have a share in their disgrace, never offered a 
word in their vindication. 

When I examine with myself what occasions 
the ministry may have given for this coldness, 
inconstancy, and discontent among their friends, 
I at the same time recollect the various conjec- 
tures, reasonings, and suspicions, which have run 
so freely for three years past, concerning the de- 
signs of the court : I do not only mean such con- 
jectures as are bom in a coffeehouse, or invented 
by the malice of a party ; but also the conclu- 
sions (however mistaken) of wise and good meOi 

5 
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whose quality and station fitted them to under- 
stand the reason of public proceedings, and in 
Avhose power it lay to recommend or disgrace an 
administration to the people. I must therefore 
take the boldness to assert, that all these discon- 
tents, how ruinous soever they may prove in the 
consequences, have most unnecessarily arisen 
from the want of a due communication and con- 
cert. Every man must have a light sufficient for 
the length of the way he is appointed to go : 
there is a degree of confidence due to all stations : 
and a petty constable will neither act cheerfully 
nor wisely, without that share of it which pro- 
perly belongs to him : although the main spring 
of a watch be out of sight, there is an interme- 
diate communication between it and the smallest 
wheel, or else no useful motion could be perform- 
ed. This reserved mysterious way of acting upon 
points, where there appeared not the least occa- 
sion for it, and towards persons, who, at least, in 
right of their posts, expected a more open treat- 
ment, was imputed to some hidden design, which 
every man coiyectured to be the very thing he was 
most afraid of\. Those who professed the height 
of what is called the church principle, suspected 
that a comprehension was intended, wherein the 
moderate men on both sides might be equally 
employed. Others went farther, and dreaded 
such a comprehension, as directly tending to 
bring the old exploded principles and persons once 
more into play. Again, some affected to be un- 
easy about the succession, and seemed to think 
there was a view of introducing that person, 
whatever he is, who pretends to claim the crown 
by inheritance. Others, especially of late, sur- 
mised, on the contrary, that the demands of the 
house of Hanover were industriously* fomented by 

10 
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some in power, without the privity of the 

or .* Now, although these accusations were 

too inconsistent to be all of them true, yet they 
were maliciously suffered to pass, and thereby 
took off much of that popularity, of which those 
at the helm stood in need, to support them under 
the difficulties of a long perplexing negotiation, 
a daily addition of public debts, and an exhausts 
ed treasury. 

But the effects of this mystical manner of pro-t 
ceeding did not end here : for the late dissentions 
between the great men at court (which have been, 
for some time past, the public entertainment of 
every coffeehouse) are said to have arisen from the 
same fountain ; while, on one side very great re- 
serve, and certainly very great resentment on the 
other, if we may believe general report (for I 
pretend to know no fartheiv have inflamed ani- 
mosities to such a height, as to make all recon- 
cilement impracticable. Supposing this to be true, 
it may serve for a great lesson of humiliation to 
mankind, to behold the habits and passions of 
men, otherwise highly accomplished, triumphing 
over interest, friendship, honour, and their own 
personal safety, as well as that of their country, 
and probably of a most gracious pnncess, who 
has entrusted it to them. A ship's crew quarrel- 
ling in a storm, or while their enemies are within 
gunshot, is but a faint idea of this fatal infatua 
tion : of which, although it be hard to say enouglv 
some people may think perhaps I have already 
said too much. 

Since this, unhappy incident, the desertion of 



* Lord Oxford was suspected by the Jacobites of favour for 
the house of Hanover, while Bolingbroke and Ormond were cer- 
tainly in the interest of the Chevalier dc Si George. 
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friends, and loss of reputation, have been so 
great, that I do not see now the ministers could 
have continued manv weeks in their stations, if 
their opposers of all kinds had agreed about the 
methoas by which they should be ruined: and 
their preservation hitherto seems to resemble his, 
who had two poisons given him together of con* 
trary operations.* 

It may seem very impertinent in one of my 
level, to point out to those, who sit at the helm, 
what course they ought to steer. I know enough 
of courts to be sensible, how mean an opinioii 
great ministers have of most men's understand* 
ings ; to a degree, that in any other science would 
be called the grossest pedantry. However, unless 
I offer my sentiments in this point, all I have 
hitherto said, will be to no purpose. 

The general wishes and desires of a people are 
perhaps more obvious to other men than to mi- 
nisters of state. — There are two points of the 
highest importance, wherein a very great majority 
of the kingdom appear perfectly hearty and unani- 
mous. First, that the church of England should 
be preserved entire in all her rights, powers, and 
privileges ; all doctrines relating to government 
discouraged, which she condemns; all schisms, 
sects and heresies discountenanced, and kept un- 
der due subjection, as far as consists with the le- 
nity of our constitution ; her open enemies (among 
whom I include at least dissenters of all denomi- 
nations) not trusted with the smallest degree of 
civil or military power ; and her secret adversa* 
ries, under the names of Whigs, lo>v church, re^ 



* An incident in Dryden's well-known tragedy of Don Se» 

b^stian. 

4 
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publicans, moderation-men, and the like, receive 
no. marks of favour from the crown, but what 
they should deserve by a sincere reformation. 

Had this point been steadily pursued in all its 
parts, for three years past, and asserted as the 
avowed resolution of the court, there must pro- 
bably have been an end of faction, which has 
been able, ever since, with so much vigour to dis- 
turb and insult the administration. I know very 
well, that some refiners pretend to argue for the 
usefulness of parties in such a government as 
ours : I have said something of this already, and 
have heard a great many idle wise topics upon 
the subject. But I shall not argue that matter at 
present : I suppose, if a man think it necessary to 
play with a serpent, he will choose one of a kind 
that is least mischievous ; otherwise, although it 
appears to be crushed, it may have life enough to 
sting him to de^lth. So, I think it is not safe 
tampering with the present faction, at least in 
this juncture : first, because their principles and 
practices have been already very dangerous to the 
constitution in church and state : secondly, be- 
cause they are highly irritated with the loss of their 
power, full of venom and vengeance, and prepared 
to execute every thing that rage or malice . can 
suggest : but principally, because they have pre- 
vailed, by misrepresentations, and other artifices, 
to make the successor look upon them as the only 
persons he can trust : upon which account they 
cannot be too soon or too much disabled : neither 
will England ever be safe from the attempts of 
this wicked confederacy, until their strength and 
interests shall be so far reduced, that for the fu- 
ture it shall not be in the power of the crown, 
although in conjunction with any rich and fac- 
tious body of men, to choose an ill majority in 
the house of commons^ 
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One step very necessary to this great work will 
be, to regulate the army, and chiefly those troops 
which, in their turns, have the care of her majes- 
ty's person ; who are most of them fitter to guard 
a prince under a high court of justice, than seat- 
ed on the throne.* The peculiar hand of Provi- 
dence has hitherto preserved her majesty, encom- 
passed, whether sleeping or travelling, by her ene- 
mies : but since religion teaches us, that Provi- 
dence ought not to be tempted, it is ill venturing 
to trust that precious life any longer to those, 
who, by their public behaviour and discourse, 
discover their impatience to see it at an end; 
that they may have liberty to be the instruments 
of glutting at once the revenge of their patrons 
and their own. It should be well remembered, 
what a satisfaction these gentlemen (after the 
example of their betters) were so sanguine to 
express upon the queen's last illness at Windsor, 
and what threatenings they used of refusing to 
obey their general, in case that illness had proved 
fatal. Nor do I think it a want of charity to sus- 
pect, that, in such an evil day, an enraged faction 
would be highly pleased with the power of the 
sword, and with great connivance leave it so 
long unsheathed, until they were got rid of their 
most formidable adversaries. In the mean time 
it must be a very melancholy prospect, that when- 
ever it shall please God to visit us with this ca- 
lamity, those who are paid to be defenders of the 
civil power, will stand ready for any acts of vio- 
lence, that a junto, composed of the greatest 
enemies to the constitution, shall think fit to en- 
join them. 



* The guards were attached to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
to the interest of those ministers under whom the military reputa* 
tion of England had risen so high. 
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The other point of great importance is, the se- 
curity of the protestant succession in the house 
of Hanover : not from any partiality to that illus- 
trious house, farther than as it has had the ho- 
nour to mingle with the blood royal of England, 
and is the nearest branch of our regal line re- 
formed from popery. This point has one advan- 
tage over the former, that both parties profess to 
desire the same blessing for posterity, but differ 
about the means of securing it. Whence it has 
come to pass, that the protestant succession, in 
appearance the desire of the whole nation, has 
proved the greatest topic of slander, jealousy, 
suspicion, and discontent. 

I have been so curious to ask several acquaint* 
ances among the opposite party, whether they, or 
their leaders, did really suspect there had been 
ever any design in the ministry to weaken the 
succession in favour of the Pretender, or of any 
other person whatsoever. Some of them freely 
answered in the negative : others were of the 
same opinion, but added, they did not know what 
might be done in time, and upon farther provoca- 
tions : others again seemed to believe the affirma- 
tive, but could never produce any plausible 
grounds for their belief. I have likewise been 
assured by a person of some consequence, that, 
during a very near and constant familiarity with 
the great men at court for four years past, he 
never could observe, even in those hours of 
conversation where there is usually least re- 
straint, that one word ever passed among them 
to shew a dislike to the present settlement ; al- 
though they would sometimes lament, that the 
false representations of theirs, and the kingdom's 
enemies, had made some impressions in the mind 
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of the successor.* As to my own circle of ac- 
quaintance, I can safely affirm, that, excepting 
those who are nonjurors by profession, I have not 
met with above two persons who appeared to have 
any scruples concerning the present limitation 
of the crown. I therefore think it may very im- 
partially be pronounced, that the number of those, 
v^ho wish to see the son of the abdicated prince 
upon the throne, is altogether inconsiderable. 
And farther, I believe it will be found, that there 
are none who so much dread any attempt he shall 
make for the recovery of his imagined rights, as 
the Roman Catholics of England ; who love their 
freedom and properties too well to desire his en- 
trance by a French army, and a field of blood ; 
who must continue upon the same foot, if he 
changes his religion, and must expect to be the 
first and greatest sufferers, if he should happen 
to fail. 

As to the person of this nominal prince, he lies 
tinder all manner of disadvantages : the vulgar 
imagine him to have been a child imposed upon 
the nation by the fraudulent zeal of nis parents, 
and their bigotted counsellors ; who took special 
care, against all the rules of common policy, to 
educate him in their hateful superstition, sucked 
in with his milk, and confirmed in his manhood, 
too strongly to be now shaken by Mr Lesley ; f 



* Yet the fligLt of Bolingbroke and Ormond, and the rebellion, 
headed by the Eat\ of Mar, secretary of state for ScoOand under 
their administration, plainly shew their designs in favour of the 
exiled family were deep and dangerout, thoOgh concealed from 
the Tories of Switt's principles. 

t Mr Lesley, the nonjuror, as has been more than once men- 
tioned, went to Bar le Due, with the hope of converting tim 
Chevalier St George to the protestant faith. 
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and a counterfeit conversion will be too gross to 
pass upon the kingdom, after what we have seen 
and suffered from the like practice in his father. 
He is likewise said to be of weak intellectuals, 
and an unsound constitution: he was treated 
contempiibly enough by the young princes of 
France, even during the war ; is now wholly ne- 
glected by that crown, and driven to live in ex- 
ile upon a small exhibition : he is utterly unknown 
in England, which he left in the cradle : his fa- 
ther's friends are most of them dead, the rest an- 
tiquated or poor. Six and twenty years have 
almost past smce the revolution, and the bulk of 
those who are now most in action either at court, 
in parliament, or public offices, were then boys at 
school or the universities, and look upon that 
great change to have happened during a period 
of time for which they are not accountable. The 
logic of the highest Tories is now, that this was 
the establishment they found, as soon as they ar- 
rived at a capacity of judging; that they had no 
hand in turning out the late king, and therefore 
had no crime to answer for, if it were any : that 
the inheritance to the crown is fixed in pursu- 
ance of laws made ever since their remembrance, 
by which. all papists are excluded, and they have 
no other rule to go by : that they will no more 
dispute King William the Third's title, than King 
William the First's ; since they must have re- 
course to history for both : that they have been 
instructed in the doctrines of passive obedience, 
non-resistance, and hereditary right, and find 
them all necessary for preserving the present 
establishment in church and state, and for conti- 
nuing the succession in the house of Hanover, 
and must in their own opinion renounce all those 
doctrines by setting up any other title to the 
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crown. This, I say, seems to be the political 
creed of all the high principled men I nave for 
some time met with of forty years old and under ; 
which although I do not pretend to justify in 
every part, yet I am sure it sets the protestant 
succession upon a much firmer foundation,^ than all 
the indigested schemes of those who profess to 
act upon what they call revolution principles. 

Neither should it perhaps be soon forgotten, 
that during the greatest licentiousness of the 
press, while the sacred character of the queen 
was every day insulted in factious papers and 
ballads, not the least reflecting insinuation ever 
appeared against the Hanover family, whatever 
occasion was offered to intemperate pens, by the 
rashness or indiscretion of one or two ministers 
from thence. 

From all these considerations I must therefore 
lay it down as an incontestable truth, that the suc- 
cession to these kingdoms in the illustrious house 
of Hanover is as firmly secured as the nature of 
the thing can possibly admit ; by the oaths of all 
those who are entrusted with any office, by the 
very principles of those who are termed the high 
church, by the general inclinations of the people, 
by the insignificancy of that person who. claims 
it from inheritance, and the little assistance he 
can expect either from princes abroad, or adhe- 
rents at home. 

However, since the virulent opposers of the 
queen and her administration, have so far pre- 
vailed by their emissaries at the court of Hano- 
ver, and by their practices upon one or two igno- 
rant unmannerly messengers from thence, as to 
make the elector desire some farther security, 
and send over a memorial here to that end : the 
great question is, how to give reasonable satisfac- 
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tion to his highness, and (what is infinitely of 
greater consequence) at the same time consult the 
honour and safety of the queen, whose quiet pos- 
session is of much more consequence to us of the 
present age, than his reversion. The substance 
of his memorial, if I retain it right, is, to desire 
that some one of his family might live in Eng- 
land, with such a maintenance as is usual to those 
of the royal blood, and that certain titles should 
be conferred upon the rest, according to ancient 
custom. The memorial does not specify which 
of the family should be invited to reside here ; 
and if it had, I believe however, her majesty would 
have looked upon it as a circumstance left tb her 
own choice** 



* No monarch, in the declining years, and imperfect health of 
Queen Anne, could reasonably be supposed to desire that a 
successor, so distantly connected by blood, should move in the 
same sphere. How much the queen dreaded the presence of the 
Elector of Hanover appears from one of her letters to the Duke 
of Marlborough : 

" July 22fl?, 1708. 

" — I cannot end this, without giving you an account in short, of. 
a visit I had from Lord Haversham. He told me his business was 
to let ^me know, there was certainly a design laying between the 
Whigs 'and some great men, to have an address made in the next 
sessions of Parliament, for inviting the electoral prince over to set- 
tle here, and that he would certainly come to make a visit as soon 
as the campaign was over, and that there was nothing for me to 
do, to prevent my being forced to do this, (as I certainly would), 
but my showing myself to be Queen, and making it my own act. 
I told him if this matter should be brought into parliament, who- 
ever proposed it, whether Whig or Tory, I should look upon neither 
of them as my friends, nor would ever make any invitation neither 
to the young man, nor his father, nor his grandmother. 

"■■ -What I have to say upon this subject, at this time, is, to 
beg you would find whether there is any design where you are, that 
the young man should make a visit in the winter, and contrive 
some way to put any such thought out of their head, that the dif- 
ficulty may not be brought upon me of refusing him leave to come, 
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But, as all this is most manifestly unnecessary in 
itself, and only in compliance with the mistaken 
doubts of a presumptive heir; so the nation would 
(to speak in the language of Mr Steele) expect^ 
that her majesty should be made perfectly easy 
from that side for the future ; no more to be 
alarmed with apprehensions of visits, or demands 
of writs, \vhere she has not thought fit to give 
any invitation. The nation would likewise ex- 
pect, that there should be an end of all private 
commerce between that court, and the leaders of 
a party here; and that his electoral highness 
should declare himself entirely satisfied with all 
her majesty's proceedings, her treaties of peace 
and commerce, her alliances abroad, her choice 
of ministers at home, and particularly in her most 
gracious condescensions to his request : that he 
would upon all proper occasions, and in the most 
public manner, discover his utter dislike of facti- 
ous persons and principles, but especially of that 
party, which, under the pretence or shelter of his 
protection, has so long disquieted the kingdom : 
and lastly, that he would acknowledge the good- 
ness of the queen, and justice of the nation, in so 
fully securing the succession to his family. 

It is indeed a problem which I could never 
comprehend, why the court of Hanover, who have 



If he should ask it ; or forbidding him to come, if he should at* 
tempt it : For one of these two things / must do, if either he or 
his father should have any desires to have him see this country, 
it being a thing / cannot bear, to have any successor here, though 
but for a week : And therefore I shall depend upon you to do 
every thing on the other side of the water to prevent this morti- 
fication from coming upon her, that is, and ever will be, most 
sincerely," &c. — Account of the Conduct qf the Duchess of MarU 
horov^hf p. 152. 
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all along thought themselves so perfectly secure 
in the affections, the principles, and the profesr 
sions of the low church party, should not have 
endeavoured, according to the usual politicks of 
princes, to gain over those who are represented 
as their enemies; since these supposed enemies 
had made so many advances, were in possession 
of all the power, had framed the very settlement 
to which that illustrious family owes its claim ; 
had all of them abjured the Pretender ; were now 
employed in the great offices of state, and com- 
posed a majority in both houses of parliament. 
Not to mention, that the queen herself, with the 
bulk of the landed gentry and commonalty 
throughout the kingdom, were of the number* 
This, one would think, might be a strength suf- 
ficient not only to obstruct, but to bestow a suc- 
cession : and since the presumed heir could not 
but be perfectly secure of the other party, whose 
greatest avowed grievance was the pretended 
danger of his future rights ; it must therefore 
surely have been worth his while, to have made 
at least one step toward cultivating a fair corres- 
pondence with the power in possession. Neither 
could those, who are called his friends, have 
blamed him, or with the least decency enter into 
any engagements for defeating his title. 

But why might not the reasons of this proceed- 
ing in the elector, be directly contrary to what 
is commonly imagined ? Methinks I could endea- 
vour to believe, that his highness is thoroughly 
acquainted with both parties ; is convinced, that 
no true member of the church of England can 
easily be shaken in his principles of loyalty, or 
forget the obligation of an oath, by any provoca- 
tion. That these are therefore the people he 
intends to rely upon, and keeps only fair with 
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the others, from a true notion he has of their 
doctrines, which prompt them to forget their duty 
upon every motive of interest or ambition. If 
this conjecture be right, his highness cannot sure 
but entertain a very high esteem of such minis- 
ters, who continue to act under the dread and ap- 
pearance of a successor's utmost displeasure, and 
the threats of an enraged faction, whom he is 
supposed alone to favour, and to be guided en- 
tirely in his judgment of British affairs, and per- 
sons, by their opinions. 

But to return from this digression : the presence 
of that infant prince among us, could not, I think, 
in any sort be inconsistent with the safety of the 
queen ; he would be in no danger of being corrupt- 
ed in his principles, or exposed in his person by 
vicious companions ; he could be at the head of 
no factious clubs and cabals, nor be attended by 
a hired rabble, which his flatterers might repre- 
sent as popularity. He would have none of that 
impatience wliich the frailty of human naturje 
gives to expecting heirs. There would be no pre- 
tence for men to make their court, by affecting 
German modes and refinements in dress or beha- 
viour; nor would there be any occasion of insi- 
nuating to him how much more his levee w^as 
frequented, than the antechamber of St James's. 
Add to all this, the advantages of being educated 
in our religion, laws, language, manners, nature 
of government, each so very different from those 
he would leave behind. By which likewise he 
might be highly useful to his father, if that prince 
should happen to survive her majesty. 

The late king William, who, after his marriage 
with the lady Mary of England, could have no 
probable expectation of the crown, and very little 
even of being a queen's husband (the duke of 
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York having a young wife) was no stranger to 
our language or manners, and went often to the 
chapel of his princess ; which I observe the ra- 
ther, because I could heartily wish the like dis- 
position were in another court, and because it may 
be disagreeable to a prince to take up new doc- 
trines on a sudden, or speak to his subjects by 
an interpreter. 

An ill-natured or inquisitive man may still, per- 
haps, desire to press the question farther, by ask- 
ing what is to be done, in case it should so hap- 
pen, that this malevolent working party at home, 
has credit enough with the court of Hanover, 
to continue the suspicion, jealousy, and uneasi- 
ness there, against the queen and her ministry ; 
to make such demands be still insisted on, as are 
by no means thought proper to be complied with; 
and in the mean time to stand at arm's length 
with her majesty, and in close conjunction with 
those who oppose her. 

I take the answer to be easy : in all contests, 
the safest way is to put those we dispute with, 
as much in the wrong as we can. When her ma- 
jesty shall have offered such, or the like conces- 
sions, as I have abovementioned, in order to re- 
move those scruples artificially raised in the mind 
of the expectant heir, and to divide him from 
that faction by which he is supposed to have beeu 
misled; she has done as much as any prince can 
do, and more than any other would probably do 
in her case ; and will be justified before God and 
man, whatever be the event. The equitable part 
of those, who now side against the court, will 
probably be more temperate} and if a due dis- 
patch be made in placing the civil and military 
power in the hands of such as wish well to the 
constitution, it cannot be any way for the quiet 

8 
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or interest of a successor to gratify so small a fac- 
tion, as will probably then remain, at the expence 
of a much more numerous and considerable part 
of his subjects. Neither do I see how the prin- 
ciples of such a party, either in religion or govern- 
ment, will prove very agreeable, because I think 
Luther and Calvin seem to have differed as much 
as any two among the reformers : and because a 
German prince will probably be suspicious of 
those, who think they can never depress the pre- 
rogative enough. 

But supposing, once for all, as far as possible, 
that the elector should utterly refuse to be upon 
any terms of confidence with the present minis- 
try, and all others of their principles, as enemies 
to him and the succession ; nor easy with the 
queen herself, but upon such conditions as will 
not be thought consistent with her safety and 
honour; and continue to place all his hopes and 
trust in the discontented party ; I think it were 
humbly to be wished, that whenever the succes- 
sion shall take place, the alterations intended by 
the new prince, should be made by himself, and 
not by his deputies : because I am of opinion, 
that the clause empowering the successor to ap- 
point a latent, unlimited number, additional to 
the seven regents named in the act, went upon a 
supposition, that the secret committee would be 
of such, whose enmity and contrary principles 
disposed them to confound the rest. King Wil- 
liam, whose title was much more controverted 
than that of her majesty's successor can ever pro- 
bably be, did, for several years, leave the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom in the hands of lords 
justices, during the height of a war, and while 
the abdicated prince himself was frequently 
attempting an invasion: whence one might 
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imagine, that the regents appointed by parlia* 
ment upon the demise of the crown, would be 
able to keep the peace during an absence of a 
few weeks without any colleagues. However, I 
am pretty confident that the only reason, why a 
power was given of choosing dormant viceroys, 
was to take away all pretence of a necessity to 
invite over any of the family here, during her 
majesty's life. So that I do not well apprehend 
what arguments the elector can use to insist upon 
both. 

To conclude ; the only way of securing the 
constitution in church and state, and consequent- 
ly this very protestant succession itself, will be 
by lessening the power of our domestic adversa- 
ries as much as can possibly consist with the le- 
nity of our government ; and if this be not speed- 
ily done, it will be easy to point where the na- 
tion is to fix the blame : for we are well assured, 
that since the account her majesty received of the 
cabals, the triumphs, the insolent behaviour of the 
whole faction, during her late illness at Windsor, 
fihe has been as willing to see them deprived of 
^11 power to do mischief, as any of her most zea* 
lous and loyal subjects can desire. 
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In order to set in a clear light what I have to 
say upon this subject, it will be convenient to 
examine the state of the nation, with reference 
to the two contending parties ; this cannot well 
be done, without some little retrospection into 
the five last years of her late majesty's reign. 

I have it from unquestionable authority that 
the duchess of Marlborough's favour began to 
decline very soon after the queen's accession to 
the throne, and that the earl Godolphin's held 
not much above two years longer ; although her 
majesty (no ill concealer of her affections) did 
not think fit to deprive them of their power, un- 
til a long time after. 

The duke of Marlborough^ and the earl of Go- 
dolphin, having fallen early into the interests of 
the lower party, for certain reasons not season- 
able here to be mentioned, (but which may deserve 
a place in the history of that reign) they made 
large steps that way upon the death of the prince 
of Denmark, taking several among the warmest 
leaders of that side into the chief employments 
of state. Mr Harley, then secretary of st^te, who 
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disliked their proceedings, and had very near 
overthrown their whol6 scheme, was removed 
with the utmost indignation ; and about the same 
time, sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr St John, with 
some others, voluntarily gave up their employ- 
ments. 

But the queen, who had then a great esteem 
for the person and abilities of Mr Harley, (and in 
proportion of the other two, although at that time 
not equally known to her) was deprived of his 
service with some regret : and upon that, and 
other motives well known at court, oegan to think 
herself hardly used ; and several stories ran 
about, whether true or false, that her majesty was 
not always treated with that duty she might ex- 
pect. Meantime the church party were loud in 
their complaints ; surmising from the virulence 
of several pamphlets, from certain bills projected 
to be brought into parliament, from endeavours 
to repeal the sacramental test, from the avowed 
principles and free speeches of some persons in 
power, and other jealousies needless to repeat, 
that ill designs were forming against the religion 
established. These fears were all confirmed by 
the trial of Sacheverell ; which drew the popu- 
lace, as one man, into the party against the mi- 
nistry and parliament. 

The ministry were very suspicious that the 
queen had still a reserve of favour for Mr Harley, 
which appeared by a passage that happened sortie 
days after his removal : for the eart of Godol- 
phin's coach and his happening to meet near Ken- 
sington, the earl, a few hours after, reproached 
the queen, that she privately admitted Mr Har- 
ley, and was not, without some difficulty, unde- 
ceived by her majesty's asseverations to the con- 
trary. 

VOL. V. 2d 
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Soon after the doctor's trial, this gentleman, 
by the queen's command, and the intervention of 
Mrs Masham, was brought up the back stairs ; 
and that princess, spirited by the addresses from 
all parts, which showed the inclinations of her 
subjects to be very averse from the proceedings 
in court ^nd parliament, was resolved to break 
the united power of the Marlborough and Godol- 
phin families, and to begin this work by taking 
the disposal of employments into her own hands; 
for which an opportunity happened by the death 
of the earl of Kssex, lieutenant of the Tower : 
whose employment was given to the earl Rivers, 
to the great discontent of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who intended it for the duke of Northum- 
berland, then colonel of the Oxford regiment, to 
which the carl of Hertford was to succeed. Some 
time after, the chamberlain's staff was disposed 
of to the duke of Shrewsbury, in the absence, 
and without the privity, of the earl of Godol- 
phin. The carl or Sunderland's removal follow- 
ed ; and lastly, that of the high treasurer him- 
self, whose office was put into commission, where- 
of Mr Harley (made at the same time chancellor 
of the exchequer) was one. I need say nothing 
of other removals, which are well enough known 
and remembered : let it suffice, that in eight or 
nine months time the whole face of the court was 
altered, and very few friends of the former minis- 
try left in any great stations there. 

I have good reasoq to be assured, that when 
the queen began this change, she bad no inten-^ 
tions to carry it so far as the church party ex- 
pected, and nave since been so impatient to see. 
For, although she was a true professor of the re-* 
ligion established, yet the first motives to thi$ 
alteration did not arise from any dangers she ap- 

6 
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prehended to that, or the government ; but from 
a dpsire to get out of the dominion of some, who, 
«he thought, had kept her too much and too long 
in pupilage. She w^s in her own nature extremer 
dilatoryly and timorous ; yet, upon some occa- 
sions, positive to a great degree. And when she 
had got rid of those who had, as she thought, 
given her the most uneasiness, she was inclined 
to stop, and entertain a fancy of acting upon a 
moderate scheme, whence it was very difficult to 
remove her. At the same time I must confess my 
belief, that this imagination was put into her head, 
and made use of as an encouragement to begin 
that work, after which, her advisers might think 
it easier to prevail with her, to go as far as they 
thou^jht fit. That these were her majesty's dis 
positions in that conjuncture, may be confirmed 
bv many instances. In the very height of the 
change, she appeared very loth to part with two 
great officers of state of the other party : and 
some, whose absence the new ministers most 
earnestly wished, held in for above two years 
after, 

Mr Harley, who acted as first minister before 
he had the staff, as he was a lover of gentle mea- 
sures, and inclined to procrastination, so he could 
not, with any decency, press the queen too much 
against her nature ; because it would be like run- 
ning upon the rock where his predecessor had 
split. But violent humours running both in the 
kingdom and the new parliament, against the prin- 
ciples and persons of the low church party, gave 
this minister a very difficult part to play. The 
warm members in both houses, especially among 
the commons, pressed for a thorough change; 
and so did almost all the queen's new servants, 
especially after Mr Harley was made an earl and 
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high treasurer. — He could not, in good policy, 
own his want of power, nor fling the blame upon 
his mistress. And as too much secrecy was one 
of his faults, he would often, upon these occa- 
sions, keep his nearest friends in the dark. The 
truth is, he had likewise other views, which were 
better suited to the maxims of state in general 
than to that situation of affairs. By leaving many 
employments in the hands of the discontented 
party, he fell in with the queen's humour; he 
hoped to acquire the reputation of lenity ; and 
kept a great number of expectants in order, who 
had liberty to hope, while any thing remained 
undisposed of. He seemed also to think, as other 
ministers have done, that since factions are ne- 
cessary in such a government as ours, it would 
be prudent not altogether to lay the present one 
prostrate, lest another more plausible, and there- 
fore not so easy to grapple with, might arise in 
its stead. 

However, it is certain that a great part of the 
load he bore, was unjustly laid on him. He had 
no favourites among the whig party, whom he 
kept in upon the scor6 of old friendship or ac- 
quaintance ; and he was a greater object of 
their hatred, than all the rest of the ministry 
together. 
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